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PEEFAOE. 



This voluine lias been oonstracted on the assnniptiMi tliat the 
Map is essential to the study of Geography. Space in the 
letterpress has been greatly economized, on the one hand, by the 
omission of much that is best learned from the Map alone, such 
as many definitions of locality, boundaries, and minor physical 
features; and, on the other hand, freer admission has been given 
to those descriptive details which tend so much to give zest and 
interest to the subject. 

The Exercises appended to the different sections are founded 
more upon the Map than upon the text, and are of an exhaus- 
tive and suggestive nature; calling upon the pupil to study the 
Map, and work out for himself much interesting information. 
Indeed, it has been attempted, by means of these queries, to 
make the study of Geography, as fistr as possible, of a practieal 
kind, and no more than is absolutely necessary a mere effort of 
memory. 

It has been attempted to generalize details as far as possible, 
for the purposes of comparison, and of presenting one broad 
general view rather than a multiplicity of details scattered 
over the whole work. Hence the General Geography of the 
Continents is treated more at large, and that of individual 
countries less in detail, than in works of a similar character. 

In compiling the book, the maxim has never been lost sight 
of— ^' Omne tulit punct/um gui miscuU utile dulci" 
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snU. summit. 

trib, tributary. 
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W, West. 
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Geogbapht is a description of the Earth. 

It is divided into three branches, viz.: — UathematiGal, 
FhjrsicaJ, and Political Geography. 

(1.) ISiathematieal Greography treats of the position of 
the earth in space; of its form, size, and motions; of its 
artificial divisions; and of the true position of places on 
its surface. 

(2.) Physical Geography treats of the natural features 
and arrangements of the earth, — such as its configuration 
and structure, climate, productions, and inhabitants. 

(3.) Political Geography treats of the earth as divided 
into states or countries, in regard to their extent, popu- 
lation, government, religion, language, industries, and 
civilization. 



I.— MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The Earth is a planet, or member of the Solar System. 

The Solar System is that group of heavenly bodies of which the 
Sun is the centre round which they revolve, and from which 
they receive both light and heat. It consists, so far as at present 
known, of 134 bo£es, including the Sun, 9 Major, or larger 
Planets, (some of them having attendant moons or satellites,) and 
106 Minor, or smaller Planets, called Planetoids; besides a vast 
number of Comets, which revolve round the Sun with prodigious 
velocity and in veiy eccentric orbits. 

The planetary* Jiwdies revolve around the Snn from west to east at different 
distances, in different periods, in different planes,* and in nearly circular orbits. 
The Planets whose orbits are within that of the Earth are termed inferior; the 
others are termed superior. At the same time, the Sun itself with the whole 
Bolar System, is moving round some other body, as yet undetermined, the 
centre of a still larger system, at the rate of 150,000,000 miles per annum, or 
17,600 miles per hour. 

* A plane is a flat surface. The plane of a planet's orbit is an Imaginary 
large flat surface supposed to pass through the centre of the sun, and round 
the ciicumference of which the pluiet performs its revolution. 



UATHEUATIOAL GEOGBAPHT, 

Thb Solab Ststeh. 



PLAN£T8. 


No. of 
SateUites. 


Mean Distance 

from the Sun, 
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Period of 
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746 898 

72-359 

98-664 




BOLAR 8YBTBH. 

Farm of the Earih.— The form of the Earth is nearly that of 
a globe or sphere — not beins perfectly round, but compressed or 
flattened on two opposite sides, somewhat like an orange. 

Such a fleure is termed an oblate spheroid. 

The inhabitants of the globe, on the opposite side from xia, have their feet 
tamed towaids ouzs, and ar« therefore termed the AnHpodet, 



FOBM, SIZE, AND HOTIOKS OF THE EARXn. 7 

Pnofs of the Eaith'i Botnndity.— <1.) Our circle of vision becomes wider the 
greater the elevation of onr position on the earth's surface. 

(2.) The tops of masts, towers, and mountains are, on approaching them, first 
oliserved, and afterwards the lower portions. 

(8.) In travelling a great distance north or south, new stars appear in view in 
advance, while others disappear behind us. 

(4.) In oirouranavigating the globe, navigators sailing due west or east, arrive 
at their point of departure. 

(5.) The shadow of the earth upon the moon during an eclipse is always 
round. 

(6.) In making a canal, allowance must be made for a dip of eight inches in 
each mile to keep the water at a uniform depth. 

Size of the Earth.— The mean diameter of the Earth is 7912 
miles, (or nearly 8000 miles) — tlie Equatorial, or larger diameter, 
being 7925 miles, and the Polar, 7899. 

If the Equatorial diameter were divided into 300 equal parts, the Polar diam- 
eter would measure 299 of them ; that is, it is ^^ shorter. In an artificial 
globe of 18 inches diameter, this deviation from the spherical form would amount 
to about tV P<^ of ^^ ^ch. 

The Circumference of the Earth is 24,856 miles, (or nearly 
25,000 miles;) the Area, or superficial content, 197,000,000 square 
mUes; the Volume, or solid content, 260,000,000,000 cubic miles; 
and the Weight, 5,425,092,500,000,000,000,000 tons. 

MotionB of the Earth. — ^The Earth has three motions: — 

(1.) The motion through space along with the rest of the Solar 
System. 

(2.) Its annual motion, or revolution round the Sun, in about 
3651 days. 

(3.) Its diurnal motion, or rotation on its own axis, in about 
24 hours. 

The Earth's motion round the Sun causes the changes of tiie seasons and the 
difiterence in the length of day and night : its motion on its own axis causes 
the apparent rising and setting of the Bun, or the alternation of day and night. 

The Earth's Orbit, or path round the Sun, is about 184,000,000 miles in mean 
diameter, and 565,000,000 in circumference. Its form is not a circle, but rather 
an ellipse, so that the earth is not equally distant from the sun at all peiiods of 
the year ; its perihelion, or nearest point, being at the beginning of the year, or 
northern winter, and its aphelion, or farthest point, about the middle of the 
year, or northern summer. As the difiierence is only about 8,000,000 miles, it 
has no perceptible influence on the degree of solar heat, which is greatest in 
summer, when the sun is more nearly vertiflid, and least in winter, when his 
rays fall more slantingly on the earttL 

The Axis of the Earth is an imaginary line 'vrhich passes through 
its centre, and round which it rotates daily. 

The North and South Poles are the extreme points of the Axis. 

The Axis is inclined to the plane of the earth's orbit at an angle of nearly 
23i*, so that the Poles are alternately^ turned towards the sun in the course of a 
revolution, which causes the succession of the seasons. Were the Axis perpen- 
dicular to the plane, the same season would prevail in the same part of the 
world all the year roimd. 
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MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHT. 




THB SEASONS. 

The Hoon is the Satellite, or attendant, of the Earth. Its mean 
distance is nearly 240)000 miles, and it is only about V49 of the 
size of the Earth. It has four motions: — 

(1.) A motion through space with the rest of the Solar System. 

(2.) An annual revolution round the Sun along with the Earth. 

(3.) A revolution round the Earth from west to east, in 29 
days, 12 hrs., 44 min. 

<4.) A rotation round its own axis in the same time. 

PhMet of the Moon. — The light of the moon is entirely borrowed from the 
sun, and is reflected to ns. The phases of the moon depend, therefore, on its 
relative position to the earth and sun : when tiiese three bodies are nearly in a 
line, wiui the earth between the sun and the moon, the illuminated face of the 
moon is turned towards us, and it is then "full moon;" when the moon is 
between the other two, its dark side is presented to us, and it is then *' new 
moon." 

Eolipiei.— (1.) When the sun, earth, and moon are exactly in the same 
straight line, with the earth between, the earth's shadow is thrown upon the 
moon, causing an eclipse of the moon, which can take place, therefore, only at 
fUll moon. (2.) When the moon is exactly between the sun and the earth, and 
in the sane sutdght Une, the sun is eclipsed, which can, therefore, take place 
only at new moon. 

An eclipse of the sun and of the moon would alternate once a fortnight, were it 
not that} the plane of the moon's orbit is 6' 9' inclined to that of the earth, so 
that the moon is only occasionally in such a position as to cause an eclipse ; 
that is, never less than twice in a year, never more than seven times, and 
generally four times. 

Exercises.— Calculate how long it would take to travel from the earth to the 
■un at the rate of 80 miles an hour. Reduce the periods of revolution of the 
planets to solar years, (3a5| days. ) How long would a railway train, at 80 miles 



MATHEUATtOAL DIVISIONS OF THE EABTH. 9 

an hour, take to go round the globe? How fast does the earth rotate per hour 
or second at the Equator? How fast does it revolve through space? Whether 
is the rotation fastest at tiie Equator or at the Poles? What is the length of 
the earth's axis? 

UATHEMATIGAL DIVISIONS OF THE EABTH. 

For the purpose of determining the position of places, 
a great number of imaginary lines are supposed to be 
drawn on the earth's su^ace, as represented on maps and 
artificial globes. These lines are all circles, and are of 
two kinds, Great Circles and Small Circles. 

Every circle is divided into 860 degrees, each degree into 60 minutes, and 
each minute into 60 seconds. On the great circles, the degree measures 60 
geographical miles, or about 69^^ English miles; on the smaller circles it 
diminishes with the size of the circle. 
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MATHEMATICAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 

The Gbkat Circles divide the globe into two equal portions, 
and they comprise the Eqnator, MeridianB, and Ediptia 

The Small Circles divide the globe into two unequal portions. 
These are the Parallels of Latitude, including the Tiopics and the 
Poliu: Girdee. 



10 MATHEMATIOAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The Equator is a great circle passing round the middle of the 

earth at an equal distance from the Poles. 

The Equator is also called the Equinoctial Line, because, when the sun is 
vertical tnere, the days and nights are equal all over the world. 

The Meridians are great circles passing round the earth at right 
angles to the Equator, and cutting each other at the Poles. 

A Semi-Meridian is that half of a Meridian which terminates 

in the Poles. 

Meridians are so called because all places on the same meridian have mid-day 
(or midnight) at the same time. 

The Ediptlc is a great circle cutting the Equator at two oppo- 
site points at an angle of nearly 23^^ and representing the sun's 
apparent path through the heavens in the course of a year; but 
in reality the path of the earth round the sim. 

The Ecliptic is so named, because both the sun and the moon must be on or 
near it in the case of an eclipse. It is divided into 12 equal parts, called the 
Signs of the Zodiac, named after the constellations or groups of stars through 
which the sun appears to pass in the course of a year. 

The Ecliptic has four important points, — the two Bolstioet and the two 
Equinoxes. 

The Solstices, or Solstitial Points, are the farthest points of the Ecliptic 
north and south, where the sun is vertical on the 21st June, (midsummer in 
the Northern Hemisphere and midwinter in the Southern,) and on the 21st 
December, (midsummer in the Southern Hemisphere and midwinter in the 
Northern.) They are so called because at these points the sun appears to pause 
or stand still before receding. 

The Equinoxes, or Equinoctial Points, are the points where the Ecliptic cuts 
the Equator, and where the sun is vertical on 21st March, (the Vernal Equinox,) 
and on 23rd September, (the Autumnal Equinox.) Days and nights are then 
equal all over the globe. 

A Hemisphere is one half of the earth considered aa a globe or 

sphere. 

The Northern and Southern Hemispheres are formed by the Equator; the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres by any given Meridian-^generally by that of 
Ferro, one of the Canary Islands. 

Latitude is the distance of a place north or south of the 
Equator. 

Longitude is the distance of a place east or west of any given 
semi-meridian, commonly called the First Meridian. 

Places on tho Equator have no latitude; places on the First Meridian no 
longitude. 

Different nations have a different First Meridian : the British reckon Arom 
the semi-meridian of Greenwich ; the French fl-om that of Paris ; the Russians 
fi-om that of St. Petersbui-g ; tho Americans ft'om that of Washington, &c. 

Longitude extends 180* east and ISO" west, and is reckoned along the Equator, 
or the parallel passing through the place, and is the angle at the Pole which the 
meridian of the place makes witli tlio Fii-st Meridian. Latitude is reckoned on 
the meridian of the place ; for over}' placo is understood to have a meridifui and 
a parallel passing through it 

Parallels of Latitude are small circles drawn parallel to the 
Equator, and are used to indicate latitude. 

The l^pics are two remarkable Parallels of Latitude, viz.: 

The Tropic of Cancer, nearly 23 i** north of the Equator; 

The Tropic of Capricorn, nearly 234® south of the Equator. 

Tlie Tropics are so named because tho sun, in his apparent course along tho 
Ecliptic, seems at these points to turn Imck. 
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The Polar Circles are two remarkable Parallels of Latitude, viz. : 
The Arctic Circle, nearly 23i° from the North Pole; 
The Antarctic Circle, nearly 23^" from the South Pole. 

Tlie Arctic Circle Ir so named from the constellation of the Great Bear, (in 
Greek, Arctos, a bear,) which is situated over it. Antarctic means " (Opposite to 
Arctic.** 

The Zones are Five Great Belts into which the earth is divided 
by the Tropics and the Polar Circles, viz. ; 

The Torrid Zone, between the Tropics ; 

Two Temperate Zones, between the Tropics and the Polar 

Circles ; 
Two Frigid Zones, between the Polar Circles and the Poles. 

CharaoteristioB of the Zones.— The Zones are chiefly distinguished by their 
climatic di£ferences : — 

The Torrid Zone, so called from its scorching heat, has the snn vertical twice 
in the year, the days and nights differ little in length throughout the year, and 
v^etation is most luxuriant. 

The Temperate Zones have a milder or temperate climate, the sun never being 
vertical, the days and nights are more unequal, the four seasons are more 
distinct, and the productions of the earth less rich and exuberant than in the 
Torrid Zone. 

The Frigid Zones, so called from their extreme cold, have one long intensely 
cold winter, when, for several weeks, the sun never rises, and one short hot 
summer, when for several weeks the sun never sets, (the period being longer or 
shorter at different places according to the latitude.) Vegetation is scanty and 
stunted. 

Comnarative Areas of the Zones. — Suppose the entire surface of the earth 
divided into 100 equal parts : 

The Torrid Zone would be =40 parta 
Two Temperate Zones, each 26 = 62 „ 
Two Frigid Zones, each 4, =8 



tf 



100 



lllaps. — A Map is a representation of the whole earth, or of a 
part of it, on a flat surface. The top of a map, unless when 
otherwise expressed, is ^orth; the bottom. South; the right 
hand. East ; and the left hand. West. 

In a map of the world, longitude is marked on the Equator, and latitude on 
the circles that contain the two hemispheres. In maps of parts of the earth's 
surface, longitude is marked at the top and bottom, and latitude on the sides. 
If the degrees of longitude increase to the right, it is East Longitude ; if they 
increase to the left, it is West Longitude ; if the degrees of latitude increase up- 
wards, it is North Latitude; if they increase downwards, it is SotUh Latitude. 

Exercises.— Where is the earth's greatest circumference? What is the dis- 
tance from the Equator to either Pole? How far does the Ecliptic reach on 
each side of the Equator? How many degrees are in each Sign of the Zodkic? 
Where is a degree of longitude longest ? Where shortest? And why? What is 
the breadth of each of the Zones in degrees? In miles? Oive the distance in 
miles of the Tropics and Polar Circles from the Equator, from the Poles, and 
from each other. When have we the longest day, and when the longest night? 
And why? In what direction is the sun at noon to the inhabitants of the N. 
Temperate and N. Frigid Zones? And in what direction to those of the S. 
Temperate and S. Frigid^ Zones? Explain its position at noon in the Torrid 
Zone. 
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n.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EABTH'S SUBFAGR 

LAND. 

A Continent is a large oontinuona extent of land, comprising 
several coontries. 

An Island is a smaller portion of land than a continent, and 
is wholly surrounded hy water. 

An Archipelago consists of several groups or clusters of islands. 

" The Archipelago " is the name applied to the Sea between Greece and Asia 
Minor, and not to the islands contained in it 

A Peninsula is land almost wholly surrounded by water. 
An Isthmus is a narrow neck of land joining twolarger portions 
of land toother. 
A Cape is a point of land stretching out into the water. 

A Cape is also called a Promontory, Feint, Head, Headland, Mnll, Naze, or 
Koss. 

A Coast or Shore is the margin of land washed by the sea. 
The Sea-Board is the strip of country bordering on the sea. 
A Mountain is a mass of land raised considerably above the 
surrounding surface. 

A Hill is a lower elevation than a Mountain. 

A Mountain Chain, or Bange, is a continuous line of Mountain heights. 
A Oroup of Mountains consists of a number of heights or ranges, more or 
less connected. 
A Mountain Byitem consists of a series of Mountain Chains or Groups. 
A Volcano is a Mountain which casts forth smoke, flames, ashes, lava, &o. 
A Valley is a hollow or low land lying between Mountains or Hills. 

A Plain is a flat extent of land not much raised above the level 
of the ocean. 

A Plateau or Table-Land is a plain considerably elevated above 
the level of the ocean. 

A series of Plains at different levels are named Terraees. 

Plains have received specific names in different parts of the world; as, 
Prairies and Savannas, in North America; Pampas, Llanos, and Selvas, in 
South America ; Steppes, in the south-east of Europe and the north of Asia. 

WATER. 

The Ocean or the Sea is the general name applied to the great 
continuous expanse of salt water which surrounds the globe. 

An Ocean is one of the five large divisions of the waters of the 
globe. 

A Sea is a smaller body of salt water than an ocean, and more 
or less detached from it. 

Inlet is the general name for all openings or indentations of 
the sea-coast. 

A Gulf is a portion of water running into the land, and having 
a narrow opemng. 



A Bay is a portion of water 
a wider opening than a gulf. 
Tlie taims QvXI aad Bnjr ata beqnenUy.mlupplltd- 
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ing into the land, but having 

one being lued (Or 

pUcs nhen alilpg tDBj b« uKxiicd *t lome dislucs 

A EutHur or HmnB 1b bd iuUt where eblpa 0x3 be moand and obUln 
■hdter. 

A Stialt or Soond is a narrow pasaaga of water uniting two 
larger portions of water. 

^ Olunul !■ H wld« pasBiga tliui h Btndt, 

A Bank ia elevated gronnd at the bottom of the wa, and riaing 
t« near the surface. 

Builu tie alio t«nned Fista, SboalB. Sbslvee, or SbatlowB 1 if at ths surbce, 
Uief ue (aimed Beetki If abavatbe aur&ce. they would foim ialindi. 

A IjUsa is a bod; of water surrounded by land. 

A Luson i> s iheUow lalu tbrmed on low luide by lbs oTerflow of riven or 
Uieeea. 

A Biver is a conuderable etream of fresh water running through 
the land into tbe sea, a take, or another river. 

A Tribntiij or Afflnml Is a river tlint falls Into another risen 

The Benroe of a river is tie place where it rises. 
The Xontb of a river ia Uie place wliatB [t empties Itaelf . 
An ZitDSi7 01 Flrtb Is the moaOi of a river widening Into an arm of the sea. 
The Banks are the porUona of land bordering on each aide of * river. The 
light end lalt bank* are Uiose to the right and left of ■ person looking down 

The Bel of a river ia the cbannel nhich cDnlaina ita waters. 

The Basin of a river is that portion of countrj which is drained 
bjr the river and all its tributsries. 

A Watershed is the ridge or elevated land which separates one 
river-basin from another. 

A BiveT-SyBtem cansists of all tbe river-basins inclined to any 
particular sea 01 
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A Delta is a low tract of allayial land deposited at the months 
of certain rivers, and dividing them into two or more streams ; so 
called from its resemblance to ^e Greek letter A, named ''delta." 

ExERCiSBS.— Which nataral divisions of the land have divisions of the water 
corresponding to them? Which divisions of the land are formed ttom their 
connection with the water ? And which divisions of the water are formed ft'om 
their connection with the land? Which divisions are often confounded with 
each other? Give examples from the map. 

LAND AND WATER. 
The entire area of the globe is nearly 197 millions of 
square miles. Of this 145 millions are water, and 52 
millions land; or about "/^ water, and '/^ land. The 
land of the Eastern Hemisphere is 2*/^ times that of the 
Western, while the land of the Northern Hemisphere is 
about three times that of the Southern. If we compare 
the different Zones, we find the land most largely 
developed in the North Temperate Zone, — ^forming more 
than % of the whole ai'ea; while the land of the Torrid 
Zone forms no more than ^/^. 

Great Dfvisions of the LAin>. 



Eastkrn Continekt, or Old World. 

Enrope, in the North- West. 
Asia^ East of Europe. 
Africa, South of Europe. 



Westesn Continent, or New World. 
North America, in the North. 
Soath America, S.E. of N. Am. 



Oceania, E. of the Old World, 
and W. of the New. 

There are, properly speaMng, only two Continents, the Old World, and the 
New; but, on account of their size, Europe, Asia, Africa, N. America, 8. 
America, and sometimes also Australia, are styled Continents. 

Dimensions op the Continents, (including Islands.) 



EuroDe. 


Greatest 
Length. 


Greatest 
Breadth. 


Area in Bq. 
MUes.* 


Compara- 
tive Size. 


3,400 M. 
6,700 „ 
6,000 „ 

• • • 

6,600 „ 
4,600 „ 

10,000 „ 


2,460 M. 
6,400 „ 
4^600 „ 

3,120 „ 
3,000 „ 

6,066 „ 


3,800,000 

17,000,000 

12,000,000 

(32,800,000) 

8,600,000 

7,000,000 
(16,600,000) 

4,600,000 


It 
3i 

• • • 

2 

• • • 


Asia, 


Africa, 


(Old World), 

N. America, 

S. America, 

(New World), 
Oceania, 




Australia. 


2,600 „ 


2,000 „ 


3,000,000 


i 





* The areas are given in round numbers. 

t Take Europe as the standard of comparison. 



HOBIZONTAL COKFIGURATIOK OF THE LAND. 
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Horizontal Configuration of the Land.— (1.) Whilst the mass of 
the land in the Northern HemiBphere lies, for the most part, 
parallel with the Equator, it sends three great prolongations to 
the south, viz.: — South America, Africa, and Australasia — con- 
sidering the last as a continuation of Asia, partly submarine. 

(2. ) All the great divisions of the land extend in broad, com- 
pact masses in the north, but taper gradually to the south. 

(3.) The leading peninsulas, with a few exceptions, run to the 
south. 

(4. ) Most of the i>eninsulas have an island, or a group of islands, 
near their extremities. 

(5.) The three great peninsulas of Southern Europe bear a 
general resemblance to those of Southern Asia. 

(6. ) Nearly the same meridians cut the extreme north and the 
extreme south points of the great continents. 

(7.) Africa and South America have a very striking similarity 
in theirposition and outline. 

(8.) While the northern continents are penetrated by numerous 
gulfs, bays, and inland seas, the southern continents, viz.: — 
South America^ Africa, and Australia^ present each a solid com- 
pact mass. 

Table of Coast-Lines. 



Europe, 

Asia, 

Africa, 

N. America, 
S. America, 
Australia,... 



Miles of ■ 
Coast- Line. 



17,000 
35,000 
16,000 
24,000 
13,600 
7,600 



Sq. Miles for 
1 Mile of Coast 



225 
486 
760 
354 
515 
395 



Comparative 

Length of 

Coast. 



1* 
i 

t 

f 
I 



Of all the continents Europe has comparatively the greatest extent of coast- 
line ; it is therefbre ihe most accessible^ and consequently the most iSftvourabiy 
situated for commerce. North America comes next, and Africa last. 

Islaxids. — Islands differ from continents only in respect 
to size, but taken together, they form no more than about 
*/»o o^ *^® whole land surface of the globe. 

Islands are of two classes, — Gontiuental and Oceanic. 

The Continental Islands are of the larger size, and nearly all 
contiguous to the continents to which, in their geological struc- 
ture and the direction of their mountain system, they bear a dose 
tulationship. 

The Oceanic tslands are of smaller size, either solitary or in 
gf^upS, dispersed in general over the oceans, and at great dis- 
tances from the mainland. They are either of volcanic or coralline 
fortiiatlon. 

* Take Europe aa the standard of comparison. 
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ExxRCisra.— Along what parallel is the greatest extension of the land? With 
what parallel do the northern shores of the great continents most nearly coincide ? 
Name the chief peninsulas that do not ran sonth. Name islands near the 
extremities of peninsulas. Name the peninsulas of Europe and Asia that 
have a general resemblance to each other. What are the extreme north and 
extreme south points of the great continents? And what meridians most 
nearly cut them? Arrange the continents in the order of comparative size and 
extent of coast-line. Which great division of the world is composed of islands? 
Name some of the largest islands and the most important groups. Point out 
continental and oceanic islands. 

GBEAT DIVISIONS OF THE WATEB. 

Although the waters which surround the globe form 
but one continuous expanse, having no detached portions 
like the land, they have been, for convenience' sake, 
divided into Five Great Basins, called Oceans, viz.: — 



Atlantio Ocean, W. of the Old 
World, and E. of the New. 

Pacific Ocean, W. of the New 
World, and E. of Asia and 
Australia. 



Indian Ocean, S. of Asia, and 
bet. Africa and Australia. 

Arctic or Northern Ocean, round 
the North Pole. 

Antarctic or Southern Ocean, 
round the South Pole. 



Table of Dimensions of the Oceans. 



Pacific, 


Greatest 
Length. 


Greatest 
Breadth. 


Areas. 


9,000 Miles. 
9,000 „ 
4,600 „ 
2,400 „ 
3,266i „ 


12,000 Miles. 
4,100 „ 
4,600 „ 
2,400 „ 
3,266i „ 


72,000,000 Sq. M. 
36,000,000 „ 
26,000,000 „ 
6,000,000 „ ? 
? 


Atlantic, 

Indian Ocean,. 
Arctic, 


Antarctic, 



GONFIOUBATION AND GHABAGTEBISTIGS OF THE OCEANS. 

The Pacific presents the appearance of a rude oval, but open on 
the south, where it merges into the Southern Ocean. Its eastern 
shore presents the most extended line of unbroken coast in the 
world ; but on the Asiatic shore it is distinguished by five large 
land-locked seas. Its most distinctive feature, however, is the 
numberless islands that stud its broad expanse. 

The Indian Ocean assumes the form of an immense gulf cut off 
from the Pacific by Australasia, with India cleaving its northern 
waters into the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. 

The Atlantic Ocean extends like a winding channel between the 
Old World and the New, opening freely at both ends into the 
Northern and Southern Oceaus. It is distinguished by the 
indentations of the shores of its northern basm, whilst those 
of the southern are close and unbroken. It is also remarkable 
for the number of its inland and land-locked seas. It is the most 
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frequented of all tlie oceans, and has become the greatest highway 
of commerce. 

The Arctio and Antarctic Oceans, being so much ice-locked, are 
in a great measure unknown, having hitherto resisted ail attempts 
to penetrate to either Pole. The Arctic Ocean is almost land- 
locked and nearly circular. A famous route through it, between 
the Atlantic and Pacific, known as the North-West Passage, was 
Ions sought for ; but although at last explored, it is of no prac- 
tice value, being closely shut up by ice. The neighbourhood of 
the North Pole is generally supposed to be open sea. 

The Antarctic Ocean, bounded by the Antarctic Circle, is still 

more dreary, boisterous, and inaccessible than the Arctic, and it 

sends its icebergs ten degrees nearer the Equator. Victoria Land, 

the most southern land known, is supposed to be a portion of an 

Antarctic continent. 

Exercises. — ^What are the relative proportions of the oceans? Name the 
openings on the American shore of the Pacific ; also the land-locked seas on its 
western shores, with the islands and peninsulas that shut them in. Name the 
inland and land-locked seas connected with the Atlantic ; also the islands and 
peninsulas that shut them in. Name those on opposite sides of the Atlantic 
that most nearly correspond with each other. Name two inland seas connected 
with the Indian Ocean. What large islands are in the Arctic Ocean? Where 
are there many small ones in it? Point out and name its openings into other 
oceans. 

VEBTICAL CONFIOUBATION OF THE LAND. 

Laws cf Vertical Arrangement. — (1.) The continents rise gradu- 
ally from the shores of the ocean into the interior to some Une or 
ridge of greatest elevation. 

(2. } This line of greatest elevation is placed, not in the centre, 
but nearer to one side of the continents. 

In the Old World, the long slope is to the north; in the New World, to the 
east. 

(3. ) The greatest elevations are in the south of the continents, 

— ^there being a gradual rise from the Arctic Circle, where the 

lands are lowest and flattest, on to the tropical regions. 

The culminating or highest point of the Old World (Mount Everest) is situated 
near the Tropic of Cancer; whilst that of the New World (Aconcagua, in Chili) 
is not feir south of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

(4.) The grand linear elevations, or mountain chains, extend in 

the Ime of the greatest length of the continents. 

An almost unbroken series of mountain chains may be traced around the 
globe, — from the south-west comer of Europe north -eastwards to Behring's 
iStroits, then south through the Americas to Cape Hem. 

Mountain Ghain8.^-The most common arrangement of moun- 
tains is in the form of chains, frequently consisting of several 
parallel ridges, the centre one being the highest. These chains 
generally reach their highest elevation near the middle, and 
towards their extremities droop gradually down into the plain. 
They have in general very steep declivities on the one side, and 
very gradual slopes on the other ; the latter is called the slope, 
the former, the counter-slope. Single or isolated mountains are 
chiefly heights of volcanic origin. 

B 
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Heights of Xonnteina.— Although the hi^^est mountain of the glohe is 
29,002 feet, or very nearly 5^ miles in height, it is only r^ of the earth's 
diameter; that is to say, it ivonld be correctly represented by a grain of sand, 
^ of an inch ia thickness, laid upon the surfiice of an artificial globe 18 inches 
in diameter. 

Table-Lands or Flateanz. — ^The greatest mass of elevated land 
does not consist of mpuntains, but is spread out in extensive 
upland plains, called plateaux or table-lands. These plateaux 
are not necessarily flat, but may be varied by bill and dale, lake 
and river. They are frequently supported round their margins 
by mountain ridges, whose abrupt descent to the plains bdow 
imparts that table-like form whence they have derived the name 
of ^a6Ze-lands. Central Asia, South-Westem Asia^ and South 
Africa, are immense plateaux. 

Plains. — That ^eat zone •f high land which extends from the 
Atlantic to the racific divides the Old World into two very 
different regions. That to the south is, with isolated exceptions, 
high and mountainous; that to the north forms the Great 
Northern Plain which Batches from the North Sea eastwards to 
Behring's Straits, interrupted, and that only partially, by the 
transverse range of the Urals. It extends over 190° of longitude, 
and includes an area of nearly 6 millions of square miles; that 
is, i/a larger than Europe, or i/s of both Europe and Asia. 

In the New World, a great Central Plain may be said to extend 
from the Arctic Ocean to Tierra del Fuego, a distance of more 
than 9000 miles, although broken by the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea. In North America it is contained en the west 
and east by the Rocky Mountains and the Alleghanies, and in 
South America by the Andes and the Cordilleras of Brazil. 

In the Old World mountains and plateaux predominate — ^/y 
of Asia, and i/^ of Europe being thus occupied. The New 
World, on the contrary, is tne world of plains, which form ^/s 
of its surface. 

MBAN ELEVATION OP THE CONTINENTS, 

South America, - 1130 feet. 



Europe, - - 670 feet 

Nortn America, • 750 „ ; 
Africa, - • - 900 „ 



Asia, ... 1150 
Whole World, - 1000 






Volcanoes. — ^Volcanic mountains are generally of large size, and 
of a conical form, with a cauldron-like hoUow at the top, termed 
the crater. They are either continuously active, intermittent, 
or extinct, the second class being the most numerous. By far the 
greater number are found in islands or mountain chains near the 
sea-coast. Of the active volcanoes (270 in number) no less than 
190 belong to the islands and shores of the Pacific. 

Earthqimkes are intimately connected with volcanoes, but the 
most violent convulsions generally happen remote from volcanic 
centres. The great Earthquake Districts are those of the 
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Mediterranean Basin, Central Asia, loelandy and America. The 
first two are connected, and extend from the Azores to Lake 
Baikal The American District lies chiefly on the west coast, 
along the line of the Andes; but it also extends along the north 
coast of Sonth America, and into the West Indian Islands. 

EzBRciss.— Trace the great series of moimtain chains that surround the 
globe, naming the principal chains. Point out other chains running along the 
greatest lengtii of continents, islands, or peninsulas. 

THE WATEBS OF THE LAND. 

Bivers. — Rivers are either Oceanic or Continental. 

Oceanic Elvers are those w^hich flow into the ocean, either 
directly or indirectly. About 440 considerable rivers of this 
class are found in the Old World, and about 140 in the New; but 
many of the latter are of greater length and volume. The chief 
slopes in both worlds are towards the Arctic and Atlantic Basins, 
while the Pacific, though the largest ocean, receives but few 
rivers. Nearly all the large rivers of the world are in the 
Northern Hemisphere; and the most important rivers have an 
easterly course. 

Continental Bivers are those which do not reach the ocean, but 
are confined to the continent, discharging their waters into inland 
lakes with no outlet, or losing themselves, through evaporation, 
in sands or marshes. In the Old World is an extensive Mdn of 
Continental Bivers, 3,000,000 square miles in area, extending 
from near the Baltic and Black Seas through the whole of Inner 
Asia eastwards to near the YeDow Sea in the Pacific. The other 
Continental Basins are of comparatively limited extent. 

Rivers irrigate as well as drain the soil, and they form ready and effective 
means of interconrse^ The banks of rivers are the sites of most of tiie great 
cities of the world : and the seats of commerdal and manufacturing industry 
are almost invariably grouped along their course. 

Lakes. — J^Jnea are found in all regions, but more abundantly 
ia mountain regions, or on the lower reaches of great plains. 
The highland lakes are frequently distinguished for their pictur- 
esque scenery ; the lowland lakes are in general tame andT unat- 
tractive. fVom the limited evaporation, Lakes are most numerous 
^1 high latitades: hence their frequency and magnitude in the 
Korth of Europe, Asia, and America. Oa the other hand, in the 
plams of Souw America^ Africa^ and Australia, many lakes of 
xaxgiB wesk d|8a||^[>ear wholfy or partially in the periods of drought. 
•Nprth Ameriea .excels every other continent m the number and 
magnitude of its Ukes. 

• Classification c€ Lakes. — Lakes are divided into four kinds : — 
N, (1.) Those which both receive and give out waters; 
, (2.) Those which receive, but do not give out waters; 

(3.) Those which give out, but do not receive waters; 

(4.) Those which neither receive nor give oitt waters. 

The first class are the oMinary ones, being either mere expansions of a river 
in its course, or the receptacle of its head- waters. 
The second class are those which receive continental rivers. The waste of 
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ipoRtioc ia BuppoBad lo equ&l tha ciuautLty supplied by their 

Thfl third olau are fod hj Bprlnga from tlie bottom and luuginB, BDd bj rain. 
"^- *~ttthd>sa aieilBofBd by inbtsrranein apringg »nd ratn ; andevapora- 
vnta mch an acciUDuIauDa of watora aa woijd overflow their buiaa. 



it Uio priDolpaL vatei-sheda of tbe Continents, 
m. Give examplea.of tbe flnt and 

TEE WATSBS OF THE OCEAN. 

Depth, — The bed of the ocean, like the Barface of the dry 
land, preaenta great ineqnalitiee— being diveraifled by plaina and 
plateaux, mountaina and valleya. As a general law, law lands 
are bordered by shallow seu, and high landa by deep water. 
The mean deptli of tbe ocean baa been estimated at about 4 miles, 
and the extreme depth at more than 9. Tbe Atlantic, from 3 to 
S milea, ia deeper than the FaciSc; the Indian and Southern 
Oceana are from 4 to 6 milea; and the Arctic is the ahalloweat. 

lidea.— The tidea are a periodic rising and falling of the waters 
of the ooean, caiued by the attraction of the sun and moon, but 
chieSy of tbe latter, on account of its greater proximity. 
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durents. — The ocean currents are dne primarily to the unequal 
temperatures and densities of the waters, and secondarily to the 
rotation of the earth and the trade- winds. 

General law of the directions of Ocean Currents:— 

(1. ) Within the Tropics, they flow westwards. 

(2.) In the Temperate Zones, they flow eastwards. 

(3.) In high latitudes, they flow from the Poles to the Equator. 

The Chilf StreMn.— The most remarkable of all the oceanic currents ig the 
Gulf Stream, so called ftom its origin in the Gulf of Mexico. Thence it flows 
north-east till it reaches the Great Bank of Xewfoundland, when it spreads out 
across the Atlantic, part of its waters turning southwards by the Azores, again 
to Join the Equatorial Current, and fqrm the Saivasso or Grassy Sea ; but the 
greater part, proceeding north-east, bathes the shores of North- West Europe, 
and ultimately loses itself in the Arctic Ocean. From the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Azores it is 8000 miles long, and 120 at its greatest breadth. Its speed is at 
first about 4 miles an hour, and its temperature is from 9" to 30' higher than 
that of the neighbouring waters. It is a great dispenser of heat and moisture 
in its course. 

ExiBciSB.— Name seas and oceans which, according to the general law, you 
would expect to be deep, and which you would expect to be Siallow. Which 
other motion have the waters of the sea besides tides and currents T 

THE ATUOSPHEBE. 

Winds are of three kinds: — Constant, Periodical, and Variahle. 

Constant Winds.— (1.) Trade-Winds are the most remarkable 
of the constant winds. They are so named from their favourable 
influence upon trade and commerce as affected by navigation. 
They prevdil within the Torrid Zone and a few deg^rees beyond 
it, but only over the oceans, and never within 100 miles of land. 
North of the Equator, they blow firom the north-east ; south of 
the Equator, from the south-east. 

(2.) Polar Winds are constantly blowing within the Polar 
regions north and south from either Pole. 

The Periodical Winds are Monsoons and Land and Sea Breezes. 

(1.) Monsoons, or ''season winds," are so called because they 
change their course with the seasons, — ^blowing from one quarter 
for one-half the year, and from the opposite quarter for the other 
half. They prevail chiefly in the northern part of the Indian 
Ocean. 

(2.) Land and Sea Breezes prevail on almost every sea-board, 
but most notably in tropical countries. The land-breeze sets in 
during the night, and the sea-breeze during the day. These 
winds are caused by the unequal temperature of sea and land by 
night and byday. 

Variable Winds. — Sonth-West Winds are the prevailing winds 
in the higher latitudes of the Northern Hemisphere, and North- 
west Winds in corresponding regions of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

Calms. — There are three Zones or belts of Calms, — ^viz., the 
Equatorial Calms, the Calms of Cancer, and the Calms of Capri- 
corn. The Calms are confined to the oceans, and fluctuate north 
and south with the seasons. 
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CTiTMATR 
Under the term Climate are included all the combined 
elements that affect the weather of any district; and the 
principal of these are temperature and moisture. 

Temperature. — There are two great caufies similarly affectiog 
temperature, — yIz. , 

(1.) Latitude, or Distance from the Equator; and^ 
(2.) Altitude, or Height above the level of the sea. 

It Is, therefore, nearly the same whether we proceed fl*om the Eqnator to the 
Poles, or ascend vertically into the atmosphere : as, for example, in climbing 
a lofby mountain. In both cases we reach at last the region of perpetual snow 
—at the sea-level at the Poles, at the height of 16,000 feet at the Equator. 

Gontineiital and Maritime Climate. — The ocean radiating its 
warmth much more slowly than the land, preserves a much more 
equal temperature, and thus tends to equiuize that of ^ the land : 
hence islands and sea-boards possess a more equable climate than 
the interior of continents — ^less cold in winter, and less hot in 
summer. The former are said to have a maritime or insular 
dimate, the latter a continental one. 

*^ Distribution of Heat — ^The Southern Hemisphere is, on an 
average, 3^^ colder than the Northern Hemisphere. In the 
Northern Hemisphere the western coasts are warm, and the 
eastern cold; in the Southern the eastern are warm, and the 
western cold. The coldest region of the world is in Siberia — 
to the north-east of Lake Baikal; the hottest, on both sides of 
the Red Sea. 

Distribution of Bains:— 

(1.) The rainfall is more frequent but less abundant in the Tem- 
perate Zones. 

(2.) It is half as much again in the Northern as in the South- 
em Hemisphere. 

(3.) It is most plentiful near the coast, and decreases towards 
the interior. 

(4.) It is most abundant in mountainous countries. 

(5.) It is most scanty in lofty plateaux. 

(6. ) In the Temperate Zones, the western coasts are the moister, 
from their exposure to westerly winds from the ocean; but in the 
Torrid Zone the eastern are the moister, from their exposure to 
tlie Trade- Winds. 

Kains, like winds, are Periodical, Variable, and Oonstaiit 

Periodical Bains occur within the Tropics, where the year is 
divided into two seasons — the rainy and the djy. The rains 
f oUow the apparent course of the sun, prevuling north or south 
of the Equator according as the sun is vertical in these regions. 

India and other countries around the Indian Ocean have thetr seasons 
regulated, not by the course of the sun, but by the monsoons. 

Variable Bains are extra-tropicaL They occur throughout the 
whole year in the Temperate Zones ; but, on the whole, to the 
north of the Tropics, most abundantly in winter. 
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Constant Bains prevail in the Zone of Equatorial Calms, 

accompanied with frequent thunder-storms of great violence. 

Coimtriet remarkable for their heavy and eontinaoiis rains: — 
New World— Brazil, Guiana, West Indies, Central America, and the Shores 
of the Golf of Mexico. 
Old W(»rld.— Guinea, Senegambia, Eastern Africa, India, and East Indies. 

Bainless Regions in the Northern Hemisphere form an immense 
belt around the Globe, along or near the Is orthem Tropic, inter- 
rupted only at the junction of the Himalaya and Hin<£>o Koosh 
Mountains. They measure in all 54 million square miles. 

Bainless Begions of the Globe : — 

.Kew World.— Plateau of Mexico, with parts of Guatimala and California, and 
the coasts of Peru and Bolivia. 

Old World.— Sahara, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, Beloochlstan, Desert of Gobi 
or Shamo, and the Tabie-land.of Tibet and Mongolia. 

The snow-limit is the line on the equatorial side of which 
snow never falls at the level of the sea. It lies about 30° Korth 
Latitude and 40° South Latitude ; and within these limits snow 
falls only during winter, but it increases in frequency and amount 
with increase of latitude or elevation above the sea. 

The snow-line is the lower edge of the region of perpetual 
snow. 

Exercise.— Give examples of countries with insular or maritime cUmate, 
and of others with continental climate. Whether should Edinburah or Moscow, 
both in the same latitude, be the colder? and whv? State the distribution of 
heat according to Zones, (see page 11.) Should Britain or British America be 
the moister? and why? Name the countries with no snow-fall at the sea-level. 
What are the chief agents in the production and distribution of rain? 

DISTBIBUTION OF PLANTS. 

The elements of light, heat, and moisture being in 
greatest intensity within the Tropics, there we find the 
greatest development of vegetable life ; while a gradual 
declension takes place towards either Pole. 

Torrid Zone. — Intertropical vegetation is the most varied and 
luxuriant : the trees are evergreens, lofty and huge, with large 
bright leaves and splendid flowers, and are matted over with 
gigantic dimbeis and parasites, so dense as to make the forest 
impenetrable. Aromatic shrubs abound, while reeds rise to the 
height of 100 feet, and rigid grasses to 40. To this region belong 
the palm, the loftiest of trees ; the baobab, the thickest ; and the 
banyan, the shadiest. 

Temperate Zones. — In the temperate regions more hardy 
forms and families appear: deciduous trees, (oak, ash, elm, &c.,) 
vivid green meadows, with tender herbs, the vine, and cereal 
grasses. With increase of latitude succeed dark forests of fir and 
pine, which also, in their turn, gradually disappear. 

Frigid Zones. — The trees are dwarfed by the cold into mere 
shrubs, and the degeneration of vegetable life continues till 
lichens and mosses, its lowest forms, are reached in the Hegions 
of the Poles. 
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DISTBIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 
Within the Tropics animal life is most exuberant in 
point of size, numbers, strength, and beauty; the Tem- 
perate Zones excel, in these respects, the Arctic and 
Antarctic, except in the case of marine animals and 
sea-fowl, which are most abundant in the Polar Regions. 

The ToRBiD Zone is the abode of the larger camivora, (as the 
lion, tiger, &c.;) the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus; the 
crocodile, turtle, boa, and the Is^er reptiles; the ostrich, fla- 
mingo, peacock, parrot, humming-bird, and others of briUiant 
and varied plumage ; the giraffe and zebra^ apes and monkeys ; 
while insect life is most exuberant, brilliant, and varied. 

The Temperate Zones are the head-quarters of the ox, bison, 
buffalo, goat, sheep, deer, camel, and other ruminants ; the wild 
boar, wolf, fox, and beaver; the eagle, turkey, goose, grouse, 
pheasant, &c. 

The Arctic fauna (or animal life) has few species but many 
individuals, with a less varied and more sombre colouring. The 
reindeer, musk-ox, brown and polar bears, Arctic fox, and 
numerous fur-bearing animals, are peculiar to the Arctic Zone. 
The whale, the walrus, and the seal, along with countless multi- 
tudes of sea-fowl, frequent its waters, but reptile life is unknown. 

Each quarter of the world has some one class of animals predominant: 
Europe and Asia have the mininantia, (or those that chew the cud;) Africa, 
land-tortoises; America, birds of passa^; Australia, the martupialia, (or 
pouched animals.) 

MAN. 
Though all of one species, mankind consists of many 
varieties, differing chiefly in complexion, feature, form of 
skull, hair, &c., but also in civilization, language, and 
religion. Man is the only animal capable of living in 
all climates. The following are the chief varieties : — 

I. Caucasian Race. — Characteristics — Fair complexion, flowing 
hair, ample beard, oval head, regular features. 

Distribution. — This race is dispersed over the south-west of 
Asia, the north and north-east of Africa, and nearly all Europe. 
It has also extended largely from Europe over North and South 
America, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 

II. Mongolian Race. — ^Characteristics— Complexion'^tawny or 
olive-yellow, hair coarse and straight, beard scanty, head square- 
shaped, face broad and flat, cheek-bones high, and small black 
eyes obliquely set. 

Distribution. — ^This race extends over all Central and Eastern 
Asia, and the whole Arctic sea-board of both the Old World and 
the New. 

III. Neoro or Ethiopio Race.— Characteristics— Skin black, 
hair short and woolly, skull narrow, forehead slanting, cheek-bones 
high, nose broad and flat, thick lips and projecting jaws. 
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. . — This race occupies the wbole of Aftica aoutb of 

the Great Desert, except the Hotteutots uid Caffree in the South, 
who are not t>ue Negroes. 

Minor Vjribties. — 1. The Ualayi, in Oceania, aubdivided 
into — UftlayR proper, of a brown colonr, in Malayaia and Poly- 
nesia; and Fapnan Negroes, of a dark colour, in AuatraJia and 
New Guinea. 

2. American or Bed Indians, the aboriginei of Nortb and South 
America, copper-coloured, with halt luik and black, aqoiline 
nose, and tall alender ligure. 

~ ~ ~ 1 the most olslliMd, mi Uie Negro 1* lUe loneit of Uia 




PoPULiTION O 

Europe, 282,000,000, 

Aaia. 711,000,000, 

Africa, 130,000,000, 

North America, . . 50,000,000, 

South America, . . 22,000,000, 

Oceania. 20,000,000, 

Total, . , 1.215.000,000 
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DISTEIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 
Within the Tropics animal life is most exuberant in 
point of size, numbers, strength, and beauty; the Tem- 
perate Zones excel, in these respects, the Arctic and 
Antarctic, except in the case of marine animals and 
sea-fowl, which are most abundant in the Polar Regions. 

The ToRBiD Zone is the abode of the larger camivora, (as the 
lion, tiger, &c.;) the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus; the 
crocodile, turtle, boa, and the larger reptiles; the ostrich, fla- 
xiungo, peacock, parrot, humming-bird, and others of briUiant 
and varied plumage ; the giraffe and zebra^ apes and monkeys ; 
while insect life is most exuberant, brilliant, and varied. 

The Temperate Zones are the head-quarters of the ox, bison, 
buffalo, goat, sheep, deer, camel, and other ruminants ; the wild 
boar, wolf, fox, and beaver; the eagle, turkey, goose, grouse, 
pheasant, &c. 

The Arctic fauna (or animal life) has few species but many 
individuals, with a less varied and more sombre colouring. The 
reindeer, musk-ox, brown and polar bears, Arctic fox, and 
nimierous fur-bearing animals, are peculiar to the Arctic Zone. 
The whale, the walrus, and the aealy along with countless multi- 
tudes of sea-fowl, frequent its waters, but reptile life is unknown. 

Each quarter of the world has some one class of animals predominant: 
Europe and Asia have the ruminantia, (or those that cheio the cud;) Africa, 
land-tortoises ; America, birds of passage; Australia, the marsapiallA, (or 
pouched animals.) 

MAK. 
Though all of one species, mankind consists of many 
varieties, differing chiefly in complexion, feature, form of 
skull, hair, &c., but also in civilization, language, and 
religion. Man is the only animal capable of living in 
all climates. The following are the chief varieties : — 

I. Caucasian Race. — Characteristics— Fair complexion, flowing 
hair, ample beard, oval head, regular features. 

Distribution. — This race is dispersed over the south-west of 
Asia, the north and north-east of Africa, and nearly all Europe. 
It has also extended largely from Europe over North and South 
America, South Africa, Australia, and !New Zealand. 

II. Mongolian Kace. — Characteristics— Complexion'^tawny or 
olive-yellow, hair coarse and straight, beard scanty, head square- 
shaped, face broad and flat, cheek-bones high, and small black 
eyes obliquely set. 

Distribution. — This race extends over all Central and Eastern 
Asia, and the whole Arctic sea-board of both the Old World and 
the New. 

III. Negro or Ethiopio Race. — Characteristics— Skin black, 
hair short and woolly, skull narrow, forehead slanting, cheek-bones 
high, nose broad and flat, thick lips and projecting jaws. 
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DistribntioiL— This race occupies the whole of Africa wnth of 
the Great Desert, except the Eottentoti and CaSrea in the Sonth, 
who ore not tvue Negroes. 

Minor ViRiKiiEs.— 1. The Kalajs, in OcaanU, aubdirided 
into — MalajB proper, of a btown colonr, in Malaysia and Poty' 
Bud Fapnan NegroM, of a dark colour, in Aastndia and 

B«d Indiana, the aborigines of Norlb and South 
,.. wloured, wi"- ■-'■- '— "- -~-' •-'--'- — -■--- 
slender figure. 



NewGui .. 
2. American 




Europe, . . . 
Asia, . . . . 
Africa, . . . 
North Aweriei, 
South America, 
Oceania, . . . 


PopcuTioN OP TffB Globe 

. . 282,000,000, . . 
. . 711,000,000, . . 
. . 130,000,000, . . 
. . 60,000,000, . . 
. . 22,000,000, . . 
. . 20,000,000, . . 


Aven^porSq.Mil 

: 40^^"*' 
. 11 

. „ 
. 3-5 „ 

■ 4'5 „ 


Total, . 


. 1.215,000,000 
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DISTBIBUnON OF ANIMALS. 
Within the Tropics animal life is most exuberant in 
point of size, numbers, strength, and beauty; the Tem- 
perate Zones excel, in these respects, the Arctic and 
Antarctic, except in the case of marine animals and 
sea-fowl, which are most abundant in the Polar Regions. 

The ToRBiD Zone is the abode of the larger camivora, (as the 
lion, tiger, &c.;) the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus; the 
crocodile, turtle, boa, and the Isurger reptiles; the ostrich, fla- 
mingo, peacock, parrot, humming-bird, and others of brilliant 
and varied plumage ; the giraffe and zebra, apes and monkeys ; 
while insect life is most exuberant, brilliant, and varied. 

The Temperate Zones are the head-quarters of the ox, bison, 
buffalo, goat, sheep, deer, camel, and other ruminants ; the wild 
boar, wolf, fox, and beaver; the eagle, turkey, goose, grouse, 
pheasant, &c. 

The Arctic fauna (or animal life) has few species but many 
individuals, with a less varied and more sombre colouring. The 
reindeer, musk-ox, brown and polar bears, Arctic fox, and 
numerous fur-bearing animals, are peculiar to the Arctic Zone. 
The whale, the walrus, and the seal, along with countless multi- 
tudes of sea-fowl, frequent its waters, but reptile life is unknown. 

Each quarter of the "world has some one class of animals predominant: 
Europe and Asia have the ruminantia, (or those that chew the cud;) Africa, 
land-tortoises; America, birds of passage; Australia, the marsupialia, (or 
pouched anima[ls.) 

MAK. 
Though all of one species, mankind consists of many 
varieties, differing chiefly in complexion, feature, form of 
skull, hair, &c., but also in civilization, language, and 
religion. Man is the only animal capable of living in 
all climates. The following are the chief varieties : — 

I. Caucasian Race. — Characteristics — Fair complexion, flowing 
hair, ample beard, oval head, regular features. 

Distribution. — This race is dispersed over the south-west of 
Asia, the north and north-east of Africa, and nearly all Europe. 
It has also extended largely from Europe over North and South 
America, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 

II. Mongolian Race. — ^Characteristics — Complexion'' tawny or 
olive-yellow, hair coarse and straight, beard scanty, head square- 
shaped, face broad and flat, cheek-bones high, and small black 
eyes obliquely set. 

Distribution. — This race extends over all Central and Eastern 
Asia, and the whole Arctic sea-board of both the Old World and 
the New. 

III. Negro or Ethiopio Race. — Characteristicfl— Skin black, 
hair short and woolly, skull narrow, forehead slanting, cheek-bones 
high, nose broad and flat, thick lips and projecting jaws. 
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DiatribntiOTt.— Tbis race occupies the whole of Africa Mntb of 
the Great Desert, except the Hottentots and Ca^ea in the Soatb, 
who are not t>ue Negroes. 

Minor Varieties. — 1. The Malaj^ in Oceania, Bubdivided 
into — Malaya proper, of a brown colour, in MiUnyBia and Poly- 
nesia; and Papuan Negroes, of a dork colour, in Australia and 
New Guinea. 

2. American or Bed Indians, the aborigines of North and South 
America, copper-coloured, with hair limk and black, aquiline 
nose, and tall slender figure. 

Tlie CaacMlin Rhco in \he moat clTlllied, uid Uie Negro la tli« towaat or tbe 




North America, 
South America, 
Oceania, 

Total, 
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ExBRCisE.— Draw a sketch map of the world shewing the Distribution of tlie 
Plants and Ammals mentioned above. Name some of the * cereal grasses.' 
Name as many 'deciduous trees' as you can. Which three animals of the 
Arctic Zone most nearly resemble three of the Torrid Zone? Name an animal 
of the Torrid Zone now common in this country. Name as many of the 
• ruminantia/ ' fur-bearing animals/ and * marsupialia/ as you can. Assign, if 
you can, a reason for man's capability of living in all climates. Draw » map of 
the world shewing the Distribution of the Races of Mankind. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF THE EABTH. 

The Political Divisions of the Earth, or States, are 
Empires, Kingdoms, Republics, Principalities, Duchies, 
Colonies, &c. 

An Empire consists of several countries or states united under 
one monarch, usually styled Emperor. 

A mngdom is a country governed by a King or Queen. 

A Bepublic is a* country governed by rulers chosen by the 
people of the country; the chief ruler being usually styled 
President. 

A Principality is ruled by a Prince; a Bnchy by a Duke. 

A Colony is a country held in dependence by another country, 
by whose inhabitants it is in the course of being settled. 

Countries or States are, for conyenienc& in government, variously subdivided 
into Provinces, Cantons, Departments, Counties or Shiies, &c. 

Tiie Capital or Ketropolia of a country is the city which forms the seat of 
government. 

A County Town is a town appointed in each county or shire for the transac- 
tion of county business. 

FOBMS OF 60VEBNMEKT. 

A Monarchy is that form of government in which the supreme 
power is vested in one permanent ruler or monarch, such as an 
Emperor or a King. 

^ Absolute Monarchy, or a Despotism, is one in which the 
monarch possesses absolute or uncontrolled authority. 

A Limited or (institutional Monarchy is one m which the 
power of the monarch is more or less under the control of his 
subjects. 

A Democracy is that form of government in which the supreme 
power is vested in the people, as in a republic. 

A Federal Union or Confederation is a union of several inde* 
pendent states for the purpose of better securiug common 
mterests ; each state managing its own internal affairs indepeu' 
dently of the others. 

Republics are most common in America ; Limited Monarchies in Europe ; 
Despotisms in Asia, Africa, and Oceania-^the last two divisions of the globe 
being chiefly ruled by petty despots. 
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LAKGUAGEa 

The languages of the globe have been estimated at about 4000. 
Their classification corresponds generally with that of the races 
of mankind. 

I. The Indo-European Langnagee, prevailing from the East 
Indies, westwards through Asia and Europe, to the Atlantic. 

IL The Semitic Languages, nearly all extinct, except Arabic, 
spoken in Arabia^ and also largely in Korth and North-East 
Africa. 

III. The Tartar or Turanian Languages, in Central and 
Korthern Asia. 

IV. The ICcmocQrllabio Langnagee, in China, Japan, Indo-China, 
and Tibet. 

V. The Malay Languages, in Oceania. ' 

YL The African Languages, including all the African dialects 
except Arabic. 
VIL The American Languages, spoken by the American 

Tii<^ia.Tii|L 

BELIGIOKS. 

The religions of the world may be divided into two great 
classes: 

I. Monotheism, or the worship of the one true God; and 

II. PoLYTHBiSM, or tho worship of many gods. 

MoNOTHSiSM comprehends Christianity, Judaism, and Moham- 
medanism. 

1. Ohristianity is the only true form of religion, and consists of — 
(1.) The Boman Catholic, or Latin Church, which acknowledges 

the Pope as supreme head of the Church. It prevails chiefly in 
Southern Europe, and in Lower Canada, Mexico, and Brazil. 

(2.) The Eastern or Greek Church, which differs from the 
Koman, or Western, chiefly in denying the papal authority. It 
is professed in Eastern Europe, especially in Greece, Turkey, 
and Russia. 

(3.) Protestantism, which holds the Sacred Scriptures as the 
only rule of faith and practice. It embraces numerous sects, and 
prevails chie^y in North- Western Europe, and countries colonized 
from that part of the world. 

2. Judaism, the religion of the Jews, rejects the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, and expects a Messiah yet to come. 

3. Mohammedanism, the religion of Mohammed, an Arabian 
impostor, is extensively diffusea throughout Arabia, the Turkish 
Kmpire, North Africa, South- Western Asia, and India. 

Polytheism comprehends HindooiBm, or Brahminism, Budd- 
hism, and Fetichism. 

1. Hindooism, the religion of the Hindoos of India, recognises 
one supreme bein^, with a fabulous multitude of inferior ones. 
The river Ganges is held sacred. 

2. Buddhism accepts, like Hindooiem, the doctrine of the 
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transmigration of souls, and places supreme happiness in final 

extinction. It prevails over alt Asia east of the Ganges and north 

of the Himalayas — its headquarters being in Tibet, where it is 

practised under the form of Lamaism. 

3. Fetichism, or the worship of inanimate objects and the lower 

animals, is the lowest form of idolatry. It prevails among the 

savage tribes of Africa, America^ and Polynesia. 

The religion of any country which is supported by the state is called the 
EstablisTied religion. 

Summary of Reliqions. 

Roman Catholics, . . . 185,000,000 ) 

Protestants 95,000,000 \ Christians, 355,000,000 

Greek Church 75,000,000 ) 

Jews, 7,000,000 

Mohammedans, 120,000,000 

Hmdoo 120,000,000) 

Buddhists, 400,000,000 > Heathens, 733,000,000 

Other Idolaters, . . . 213,000,000 J 

1, 215,000,00 

ExRRciSES.— Name, if yon can, an Empire, a Kingdom, a Republic, and a 
Colony. Which two groups of languages are spoken by the Caucasian Race? 
Which two by the Mongolians? Arrange the religions of the world in the order 
of the number of their adherents. Which of the races of mankind are Christians? 
Which Buddhists? Which adherents of Fetichism? Draw map of the world, 
shewing the Distribution of Religions. 
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EUBOFE. 

Boundaries. — N., Arctic Ocean; W., Atlantic Ocean; 
S., Mediterranean Sea, Sea of Marmora, Black Sea, and 
Caucasus Mis. ; E., Caspian Sea, Ural R., and Ural Mts. 

General Aspect. — Europe, in figure, is an immense 
peninsula projected from Asia. It is remarkable for 
the great development of secondary peninsulas ; for the 
great number of its inland seas and gulfs ; and for the 
extensive sea-board whicli it consequently enjoys. In 
the E. and centre is the Great Plain of Europe, occupy- 
ing about ^/a of the whole surface — Abroad in the E., but 
narrowing to the W. To the N. and S. of this Plain 
are two Highland Regions — ^the first, Scandinavia and the 
British Islands ; the second, comprising all the southern 
peninsulas and a large portion of Middle Europe. The 
Great Watershed of Europe, extending along its greatest 
length from S.W. to N.E., forms two Great Sloped — ^viz., 
N.W. and S.E. — ^the latter being much the larger. 

8/4 of Europe are occupied by plains, and I/4 by mts. and highlands. 
Peninsulas form V-t, and islands Vao* Its E. and W. extremities have a 
difference of 5 hours in time. 



EUROPE. 
COUNTBIES OF EUROPE. 
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In the Nobth- 
Wkst. 


In THE Centre. 


In the South. 


In the East. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Norway. 

Sweden. 

Denmark. 


Holland. 

Belgium. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Switzerland. 

France. 


Spain. 

Portugal 

Italy. 

Turkey. 

Greece. 


Russia. 



ExKRCiBKS.— How is Europe separated from Africa and flrom Asia? How is it 
Joined to Asia? What part of Europe is farthest from the coast? and how far ? 
Give the boundaries, ix)litical and natural, of each pountry. Which country 
has no sea-board? Which countries are insular? Which peninsular? Which 
mountainous? Which are in the Great Plain? (see page 32.) 



Seas and Gulfs. 



Arctic Ocean. 
White Sea, N. of Russia. 

Atlantic Ocean. 
Bal'tic Sea, bet. Russia and 

Sweden, comprehending — 
O. of Both'nia, in the N. 
O. of FinOand, in the E. 
O. of Bi'ga. in the E. 
O. of Dan'sig, in the S. 
North Sea, or German Ocean, 
bet. Great Britain and the 
Continent, comprehending — 
Skag'er Baok, bet. Denmark and 

Norway. 
Gaftegftt, or The Sleeve, bet. Den- 
mark and Sweden. 
Zuy'der Zee, in the N. of Holland. 

Irish Sea, between England and 
Ireland. 



Bay of Bls'cay, West of France. 

Mediterra'nean Sea. 
Q. of Li'ons, S. of France. 
G. of Gen'oa, N. W. of Italy. 
G. of Taran'to, S.E. of Italy. 
Adriatic Sea, bet. Italy and 

Turkey. 
The Archipel'ago, or iEge'an Sea, 

bet. Greece and Asia. 
Sea of Har'mora, bet. Turkey 

and Asia. 

Black Sea, S. of Russia. 

Sea of Az'oY, N. of Black Sea. 



Cas'pian Sea, S.E. of Russia. 



The White Sea, so called Anom the ice and snow which cover it from October 
to May every year. Baltio Sea, about 4 times the size of Scotland ; shallow, 
tideless, laigely firozen during winter, colder and firesher than the ocean. TXaxth 
Sea, shallow in the S.. deeper in the N. ; in the centre is a large sand-bank, the 
Dogiger Bank, the seat of important fisheries. B. of Biaoay has heavy seas dan- 
gerous to navigation. Keoiterraoean Sea, area 1,150>000 sq. m., nearly 10 
times the size of the British Is., the largest of inland seas; named 'Mediter- 
ranean/ or ' Midland,* from its Inland position ; almost tideless, and Salter than 
the ocean. Blaok Sea, or Euxine Sea, oval-shaped, about 5i times the size of 
Scotland; so named either from its dense fogs or the dark forests on its shores. 
Bea <tf AaoT, very shallow, shores muddy, waters brackish; its W. part is called 
the Putrid Sea. The Caspian Sea, 44 times the siae of Scotland, the lai^est salt 
lake in the world ; its surface 83 feet below sea-leveL 
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Islands. 



Bomliolm, Oland, and Goth- 
land, off the coast of Sweden. 

Oe'sel and Ba'go, at the mouth 
of the G. of Biga. 

Aland Is., at the mouth of the 
G. of Bothnia. 

Mediterra'nsan Sea. 
Balearic Is., £. of Spain. 
Cor'sica, Sardin'ia^ and WhA, 

W. of Italy. 
Lip'ari Is., Sic'ily, llal'ta, and 

Go'zo, S. of Italy. 
Slyx^ian Ll, in the £. of the 

Adriatic. 
lo'nian Bl, W. of Greece. 
Gan'dia, S.E. of Greece. 
Euboe'a and the Oyclades, in the 

Archipelago. 

Koya Zembla, nninhablted; visited in snminer for whale fishing. 8plti- 
bereen, the most northerly known land. LoflEbden It., a great fishing station, 
with a fomous whirlpool, called the M&lstrom. Gt. Britaia, the largest I. in 
Europe, and the seventh largest in the world. Aioret, or Western Isles, 
principal island, St. Michael, famous for oranges. laleario Is., so named 
because their early inhahituxts were skilfbl slingen. The Oyeladet, so named 
because they are grouped in a circle; the other Is. of the Archipelago are called 
the BporadeSk because they are scaUered. 

Peninsulas and Isthmuses. 



Arctic Ocean. 
KoVa Zem'hl&f N.E. of Bussia. 
Spitzber'gen, 400 m. N. of 

Norway. 
Loffo'den Is., off the N. W. ooast 

of Norway, 

Atlantic Ocean. 

Iceland, bet. Norway and Green- 
land. 

Fa'roe Isles, S.E. of Iceland. 

British Is., bet. the Atlantic and 
the North Sea. 

Azores', 800 m. W. of Portugal 

Baltic Sea. 
Zealand, Fil'nen, and lAaland, 
bet. the Cattegat and the 
Baltic. 



Scandina'yia^ (Norway and 

Sweden.) 
Jutland, in the N. of Denmark. 
Briftany, in the W. of France. 
Ibe'rian Peninsula, (Spain and 

Portugal.) 
Italy. 
Hellenic Peninsula, (Turkey 

and Greece.) 



The More'a^ in the S. of Greece. 
The Grime'a, in the S. of Bussia. 



Isth. of Oor'inth, joining the 
Morea to the N. of Greece. 

Isth. of Per^ekop, joining the 
Crimea to Russia. 



The Ibtrian Pan. is often styled "The Peninsula." Italy, in shape like a 
high-heeled boot, has the sub-peninsulas of Otranto and Calabria for neel and 
instep. Morea^ the ancient Peloponnesus. 

Stbatts. 



On the West. 

The Sound, Gt Belt, and IdtUe 

Belt, bet. the Cattegat and 

the Baltic. 
Str. of Dover and English Ohan- 

nel, bet. the N. Sea and the 

Atlantic 



North Ohannel, leading N., and 
St. George's Ohannc^ leading 
S. from the Irish Sea. 

On the SoaTR. 

Str. of Gibral'tar, joining the 
Mediterranean to the Atkntic 



OF EUBOPE. 
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Straits — continued. 



Str. of CoDBtaiitino'ple, joining 

the Sea of Marmora to the 

Black Sea. 
Str. of EafGE^ or Yenikale', joining 

the Sea of Azov to the Black 

Sea. 



Btr. of Bo&ifo'do, bet Corsica 

and Sardinia. [Sicily. 

Str. of Mflflsi'na, bet. Italy and 
Str. of Otran'to, entrance into 

the Adriatic. 
Str. of the BardaneUes', joining 

the Sea of Marmora to the 

Archipelago. 

The Sonnd, chief entranne into the Baltic, 8 m. wide; about 20,000 vesselt 
pass annually. Str. of Dover, 22 m. wide. Str. of (Hbrftltar, 60 m. long, and 
from 18 to 28 wide. Str. of Keuina, dreaded in ancient times for the dangerous 
rock of 8cylla, on the Italian side, and the whirlpool of Charybdis, on the 
Sicilian side, both near the northern entrance. Str. of the Dardanellos, the 
ancient Hellespont. Str. of Oomttaxitinople, also called The Bospoms, (literally 
'ox-ford.') 

Capes. 



C. Or'tegal and 0. Finisteir'e, 

N.W. of Spain. 
C. Bo'ca, or Bock of Uabon, W. 

of PortugaL 
C. St Vin'oent, S. W. of Portugal. 

On thb South. 
TariTa Point S. of Spain. 
C. Paasa'ro, S.E. of Sicily. 
0. Spartiven'to and C. di Lenca, 

S.E. of Italy. 
0. Matapan', S. of Greece. 



Ok the North. 
Nord'kyn, N. of Norway. 
North Cape, N. of I. of Mageroe. 

On the West. 

The Kaze, S. of Norway. 

The Skaw, N. of Denmark. 

0. Wrath, N. of Scotland. 

0. Clear, S. W. of Ireland. 

Land's End, S. W. of England. 

C. La Hogae, N.W. of Prance. 

Point Baz, W. of France. 

Korth Cape is a mass of pyramidal cliiRi, 1161 ft. high. Kwdkyn is the 
extreme north point of the mainland of Europe, 0. Booa, the most westerly, 
and Tarifa Point the most southerly. 

ExvBCiSES.— Name all the countries bordering on the Baltic, North Sea, 
Mediterranean, and Black Sea. Which I. touches the Arctic Circle? Name 
the largest of the British Is., with three minor groups. Name the three largest 
of the Balearic Is. Which I. is the southmost of Europe? Name the Is. 
associated with peninsulas. Which sea is most studded with Is.? Name the 
seas on opx)osite sides of the above peninsulas. Which peninsulas extend in 
unusual directions? Which of them are most sub-divided? Point out on the 
map of Europe ten other peninsulas. Point out ten other isthmuses. Which 
isthmuses join Europe to Asia? Draw two lines cutting off all the peninsulas 
of Europe. Give the land on each side of the above straits. Name the straits 
a ship would pass through in sailing from the Baltic to the Sea of Azov. Name 
all capes you would pass in a voyage from the White Sea to the Black Sea, 
keeping close by the mainland. Draw a sketch map, giving the Outlines of the 
Coast of Europe. 

Mountains. 



System. 



Chief Banoes. 



POBZTION. 



HiOHBST Summits. 



NORTH-WEST MOUNTAIN REGION. 



soamdinaviak, 4 
British, . . 



_ 



Eioleii, Dov'rofleld, 
ALaag'efleld Kts., 

Ghram'piant, &c., .< 



Norway and 
Sweden, . , 

British and 
Faroe Is., . 



Skag'edoes- 
tin'den. 



Ft 

8,670 

I Ben Nevis, 4,400 
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Mountains — continued. 



SYST£M. 



Chief Ranges. 



Position. 



Highest Summits. 



Hesperian, 

or 

Spanish 



:i 



SOUTH MOUNTAIN REGION. 



Ft. 



Alpine^ . .h 



Fyr'enees, and Can. 

talirian Wm., . . 

Siw'ra ITeya'da, fto.. 



I 



Alps proper, . . 
Kts. of France] . -j 

Sar'do.Gor'sioaii Uts. 

Ap'ennines, . . . 
Sia'yo-Hellenlo Utt,, 
viz.: — 
Dinar io Alps and 
Pin'dus, . . 
Ballcan Mts., &c., 
Carpathian Mts., . 

German 'io Kta., A 



Uba'lian, . 
Cauca'sian, 



Turkey and 
Greece, . . 

Turkey, . . . 

E. of Austria, . 

S. of Germany, 
&c., . . . 

ON THE FRONTIERS. 

TJ'ral Uts. I E. of Russia, . 

Cau'oasusUtt., . . | S.E. of Russia, 



|n. of Spain, . 

S. of Spain, . 
Switzerland & 

N. of Italy, . 
E. and S.E. of 

France, . . 
(Sardinia and 
( Corsica, . 
Italy and Sicily, 



Mi Haladet'ta, 11,168 
Cerro MulhaQ'en,ll,678 
I Mont Blanc, . 15,744 

Mt. Molleson, . 6,588 



} 



Mon'te Roton'do, 9,068 
Mt. iBt'na, . . 10,874 

J-OIym'pus,. . 9,749 

Tchai'-Dagh, . 9,700 
Mt. Botsohet'Je, 9,528 

Sclmee Kop'pe, 5,255 



} 



Kon'Jak-Ofski, 5,897 
Mt. Elbur'z, . 18,493 



Volcanoes. 



Ut. Yesu'vius, in the W. of Italy. 
Ut. JSf na» in the E. of Sicily. 



Stromboli, in the Lipari Is. 

Ut. Heola, and 7 others, in Iceland. 



The Alps, 600 m. in length, consist of many chains and parallel ridges, Tfuying 
in width firom 80 to 200 m.— broadest in the E., but highest in the W. The 
peaks are needle-shaped, and many of them rise above the snow-line, which is 
here 8,900 ft. In the Central Alps are 400 glaciers, covering 1,400 sq. m. Kent 
Blano ('White Mt') is visible 160 m. off; from the Vale of Chamouni, at its base, 
the summit resembles the back of a dromedary. The Urals are rich in minerals. 
Ut. Elburz (' Snowy Mt.') is 2,749 ft. (more than J-mile) higher than Mont Blanc, 
but the Caucasian range belongs strictly to Asia. 

Vesuvius is the only active volcano on the mainland of Europe. In an erup- 
tion in A.D. 79 it destroyed the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, ^tna is 87 
miles in circumference at the base. Stromboli, in constant activity, is styled 
"the lighthouse of the Mediterranean." Heola, in the S. of Iceland, has the 
Geysers, or Boiling Springs on the N.W. 

Plains and Plateaux. 



Great Plain, in the E. & Centre. 
Fl. of Hun'gary, or Middle 

Danube. 
PI. of the Lower Danube, in the 

N. of Turkey. 
Fl. of LornHbardy, in the N. of 

Italy. 



Plat, of Central Spain. 

Plat, of Switzerland, from S. W. 
to N.E. of Switzerlajid. 

Plat of Bava'ria^ in S. of Ger- 
many. 

Plat, of Bohe'mia> N.W. of 
Austria. 



Countries in the Oreat Plain :— Russia, Prussia, Denmark, Holland, and 
Belgium. Fl. of Lombardy, or Valley of the Fo, remarkable for its great 
fei-tility. Central Spain is the largest and highest plat, of Europe— area 93,000 
sq. m., or 3 times the size of Scotland, and from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. high. 
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ExEBoiSES. — Give the direction of each of the chief Mt. ranges. What is the 
general direction? Name the exceptions. Which Mts. are nearlv half-way from 
the Equator to the N. Pole ? Give the locality of each of the highest summits, 
and the range it belongs to. Arrange these summits in the order of their height, 
reduce them to miles, and compare them with some height with which you are 
familiar. Of what plain is the Great Plain a section? How is it detached fi'om 
it? Where is it connected with it? What are its chief natural boundaries? 
Which country of N.W. Europe is not mountainous? Draw a sketch map« 
shewing the chief Mts.j Plains, and Plateaux. 

Rivers. 



BlVSR. 



Rises in. 



Flows. 



THROUcn. 



Falls ikto. 



Petoho'ra, 
K. Dwi'na, 



8.1>wi'nl^ 
Nie'men, 
Yis'tula, . 
O'der, . . 



Elb'e, . 

Ehine, . 

Ueose, . 
Thames, 



Seine, . . 
Loire, . . 
Oanmn'e, . 

Dou'ro, 

Ta'gos, . 
Ooadia'na, 
Onadilqui'- 
vir, . . 



Eliro, . 
Ehone, . 
Po, . . 



Ban'ube, . 

Dnie'ster, . 
Dnie'per, . 
Don, . . 



Yorgai. . 
iTJ'ral, . . 



Ural Mts.. . 
Great Plain, 



I.— NORTH-WEST SLOPE, 

1. The Abotio Basin. 

.1 N.W., I N.E. of Russia, . 
.| N.W., I N. of Russia, . . 

2. The Baltic Basin. 



Valdai HiUs, 
Great Plain, 
Carpathians, 



»» 



W, 

w 

N,W.AN., 
N.W., 



W. of Russia, . . 
W. of Russia, . . 
Poland & E. Prussia, 
Prussia, .... 



8. North Sea Basin. 



Bohemia, . . 

Centaral Alps, . 

N. of France, . 
W. of England, 

E. of France, . 
Cevennes Mts., 
Pyrenees, . . 

N.E. of Spain, . 

E. of Spain, . 
E of Spain, . 

|-S.E of Spain, 



N.W., 

W.,N.4tW., 

N. & W., 
B., 

4. Atlantic Basin. 



Prussia, .... 
(Switzerland, Ger- 
( many, ft Holland, 
Belgium ft Holland, 
S. of England, . . 



N.W., 

N. ft W., 

N.W., 

W., [ 

W., 
W. ft S., 

S.W., 



N. of France, . . . 

Cenlxe of France, . 

S.W. of France, . . 
N. of Spain and 

Portugid, . . . 
Centre of do. 
S. of do. 

S. of Spain, . . . 



IL— SOUTH-EAST SLOPE. 
1. Mediterranean Basin. 



N. of Spain, . 
Central Alps, . 
Western Alps, . 



S.E., 

W. &S.,| 

E, 



N.E. of Spain, . 
Switzerland and 
France, . . . 
N. of Italy, . . 



S.W. of Germany, 

Carpathians, . 

Centre of Russia, 

$* 

Valdai Hills, . 
Ural Mts., . . 



E., B., ft£.| 



2. Black Sea Basin. 

C* Germany, Austria, 

\ Turkey, . . . 

S.E., S.W. of Russia, . . 

BE., S.W. of Russia, . . 

S., S. of Russia, . . . 



8. Caspian Basin. 
Central 



Arctic Ocean. 
White Sea. 



Gulf of Riga. 
Curische Hatf. 
Gulf of Danzig. 
Stettiner HafT. 



North Sea. 



\ 






English Channel.! 
Bay of Biscay, i 



ji 



' Atlantic. 



£. ftS.,| 

S., 



and S.E. 
Russia, . . . . 
S.E. of Russia, . . 






Medit Sea. 
I Gulf of Lions. 
Adriatic Sea. 

j Black Sea. 

Sea of Azov. 



i 



Caspian Sea. 
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Labgest Biyebs. 



River. 


Length 
(MUes.) 


Ahea of 

Basin. 

(Sq. m.) 


River. 


Length. 
(MUes.) 


Area of 

Basin. 

(Sq. m.) 

87,000 
85,000 
76,000 
67,000 
63,000 
45,000 
88,000 


Volga, . . . 
Danube, . . 
Don, .... 
Dnieper, . . 
K. Dwica, . 
Petohora, . . 
Neva, . . . 


2,400 

1,725 

1,000 

1,230 

700 

900 

40 


520,000 
810,000 
206,000 
200,000 
144,000 
114,000 
91,000 


Rhine, . . 
TTral, . . 
Vistula, . 
Elbe, . . 
Oder, . 
Loire, . . 
Rhone, . 




800 
1,040 
690 
650 
455 
630 
645 



Representing the whole rivcr-draiuoge of Europe by 100^ the N.W. Slope 
would be = 43, the S.K Slope = 57. 

The Volga is the lai^st river in Europe, the Rhone the most rapid, the 
Rhine the most picturesque. Most of the rivers are navigable throughout the 
greater part of their course, and many of them are connected by means of 
Canals: thus the Caspian and Black Seas are united to the Baltic and White 
Seas, and the Medit to the Bay of Biscay. The rivers of the Arotio Basin are 
usually ice-locked frain September to June. 



Lakes. 



System. 


Lakes. 


FOSITION. 


Northern ( 

or < 

BaltiCi ( 

Southern 

or 

Alpine, 


Ladoga, Onega, Feipus, Saima, 
Enara, &c., 

Wener, Wetter, Meelar, Hielmar, &c., 

L. of Geneva, or L. Leman, Neuf- 
chatel. Lucerne, Zurich, Con- 
stance, or Boden See, Ac, . 

Maggiore, Como, Garda, &c., . 

Balaton, or Flatten See, Neusiedler 
See, 


■ N.W. of Russia. 
Sweden. 

> Switzerland. 

North of Italy. 
} Hungary. 



The Northern Lakes in the countries around the Baltic are the larger and 
more numerous, but, in general, shallow and dreary; the Southern are smaller, 
but frequently of great beauty. 

LaAogtL, the largest lake, (6330 sq. m^) is nearly twice as large as Onega, the 
next in size ; Maggiore is tiie deepest, Luoeme the most picturesque. Malar 
has 1300 islands. Balaton and Neusiedler Bee are shaUow, and have no outlet; 
the former is brackish, the latter salt 



ExEROiSES.— Trace out the Great Watershed of Europe. Point out the water- 
sheds or boundaries of the Seven Great Basins or River-Systems. Which river- 
sources are near each other? Which four rivers rise in tlie Alps? Which form 
estuaries? Which deltas? Which river differs in general direction from the 
others on the same Great Slope? Arrange the laiigest rivers in the order of 
their length, and compare them with the Thames, (25U m.) Compare the river- 
basins with the area of Scotland, (31,324 sq. m.) Name tlie mountains with 
which the lakes are associated. By what rivers do they discharge, and into 
what seas? Draw a sketch map, shewing the River and Lake Systems of 
Europe. 
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Climate. — Europe is almost wholly situated in the N. Temperate 
Zone. From ita peninsular character, and the infliience of the 
Gulf Stream, it enjoya a milder climate than the other ooatiaeiita 
under the «ame latitudes. Tbe S. is affected by hot windt from 
Africa, while the N. and E. ore eipeaed to chill blasts from the 
Arctic Seas and Siberian plains. The prevailing winds are from 
the W. and S.W.— i. e., from the Atlantic 

PB0D1TCTION3. 1. Minerals. — lu the precious metal« and gems 
Europe is inferior to the other great divisions of the globe, but 
greatly sigierior in the abundance and richness of the lueful 
metals. Great Britain is the country richest in mineral produce, 
e^ecially coal and iron. The chief mineruls are tEus dis- 
tributed: — 

CaU.— Ilie Unis and Carjutbiaii Uts. 
Platinniii.— The Vala, Spain, 
BilTO.— Spain, Aoatiia, GonUBDy, ; 

Lud.— Gt Britain,' Spslo. 

Oopper.-^Brit. Is,, Bimgar]', Unl Mis. [ 

S. Vegetables. — Over the three southern peninaulas flourish 
•nch tropical plants ua the olive, orange, lemoii, fig, and mulberry, 
with cork-forasts and abundance of eve^raena. Tbe best vine 
districts are S. of 45°. North of the Alps and Pyrenees is the 
region of rich pastures and corn-fields, witb common fruits and 
deciduous trees. Dwarf flis, willows, and birdies, aJone pass tbe 
Arctic Circle. Of cereals, or grain-plants, seven distinct species 
are cultivated; rice, mtjze, and millet, (in Southern Europe,) 
wheat, oais, barley, and rye, (rye sustaining J of the population 
of Europe.) Hemp and flax are extensively cultivated in the 
Centre and East The potato is iiniveraaL 

3. Animals. — Wild animals are scarce in Burope. Tbe white 

■ f^^^K'' 
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polar bdftr is limited to the extreme North, and the common brown 
bear, the wolf, and wild boar, are found in the woody regions of the 
Alps and Pyrenees, Scandinavia, RuBsia^ and TurKey ; the rein- 
deer and elk in the far North; red-deer, fallow-deer, and roe- 
buck in the Centre ; the chamois, or wild ^oat, and ibex on the 
Alps ; the moufflon, or wild sheep, in Corsica and Sardinia ; the 
aurodi, or wild ox, in Western Russia; the Barbary ape is con- 
fined to the Rock of Gibraltar, the buffido to the marshes of Italy, 
and the Bactrian camel to the South-Eastem Stenpes. 

People. — ^Europe is the most densely-peopled continent — ^the 
pop. being densest in Belgium, England, and Holland, and 
sparsest in Norway, Sweden, and Russia. It is also the most 
civilized. 

Races. — ^The Caucasian Race (numbering ®/io of the whole 
population) has the following varieties : — 

Geltio, in Brittany, Wales, I. of Man, Ireland, Scottish High- 
lands; 

Teutonic, in Scandinavia, Iceland, Germany, Great Britain, 
Denmark, Holland, &c. ; 

Sdavonio, in Middle Russia, Poland, N. of Turkey, E. of 
Austria ; 

Greoo-Latiiis, (a mixed race,) in France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Greece. 

The Mongolian Race has the following varieties in Europe : — 

The Finvs, Lapps, and Samoledes, in the N. of Russia ; 

The Tartars una Ealmuoks in the S. and £. of Russia ; 

The Turks, In Turkey ; and the Kai^ars, in Hungary. 
About 2,000,000 Jews and 600,000 (Upsies are scattered over the continent 

The principal languages of Europe are grouped according to the 

above £>ur great varieties of the Caucasian stock. 

The English is the most diffused over the world; French the most common 
medium of intercourse between foreigners in Europe; Italian is widely diffused 
on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 

Religion. — Christianity prevails under three leading forms: — 
Roman Catholicism, in the S. and W., among the Celtic and 

Greco-Latin races. 
Greek Church, in the East, among the Sclavonic races ; 
Protestantism, in the North, among the Teutonic races. 

Other religions, non-Christian, are — 



Uohammedanism, professed by the 

'I'urks; 
Lamaism, by the Kalmucks ; 



Heathenism, by the Samoledes and 

Laj^ps. 
Judaism, by the Jews. 



About one-half of Europe is B. C; the G. C. and Frots. are nearly equal in 
numbers; while the others amount to about 12 millions. 

Gov. — States of the first rank, styled the Five Great Powers, 
are — Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Russia. 
Second Hank — Italy, Spain, Turkey, Sweden, Holland. 

ExsBcisES. — ^Which portion of Europe is not in the N. Temperate Zone? 
Should the west coast or the interior of Europe enjoy the milder and moister 
climate? and why? Verify the statement that Europe is the most densely- 
peopled continent. To which group do the principal languages of Europe 
belong? Draw a map of Europe, shewing the distribution of Races and 
Languages. 
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ASIA. 

Botmdaxies.^N'., Arctic Ocean ; W., Ural Mts., Ural 
R., and Caspian Sea, Archipelago, Levant, Isth. of Suez, 
and Red Sea; 8., Indian O.; E., Pacific O. 

General Aspect. — ^The general form of Asia is that of 
a trapezium, but with large peninsular projections on the 
S. and E. Its surface contains the greatest and loftiest 
land-masses — ^plateaux being its most distinctive feature. 
A great belt of high land extends from the Medit. and 
Red Sea eastwards to Corea, a length of 6,000 m., with 
a width of 2,000 in the E., but narrowing towards the 
W. In Central or High Asia, spread out at a height 
equal to the highest mts. of Europe, all the great rivers 
of Asia take their rise. But much of the drainage never 
reaches the three surrounding oceans, being received by 
inland sheets of water in the Great Basin of Continental 
Rivers. To the N. is the immense Plain of Siberia, Va 
larger than Europe, and on the W. is an immense area of 
depression around the Caspian. 

Northern Asia consists of a great pinin ; Kiddle Asia, chiefly of mts. and 
plateaux; Southern Asia^ chiefly of peninsulas. 



Countries of Asia. 



Northern Asia. 
Sibe'ria or Asiatic Russia. 

Middle Asia. 
Turkestan' or Independent Tar'- 

tary. 
Chinese Empire, including China 

Proper, CniueseTar'tary,*and 

Tibet'. 
Japan'. 

* Chinese Tartary includes CorSa, 
Manchoo'ria, Mongolia, Dzoonga'ria, 
and Chinese Turkestan. 



Southern Aslv. 

Turlcey in Asia. 

Ara'bia. 

Per^sia. 

Afshan'istan'. 

Belooch'istan'. 

In'dia or Hindostan^ 

Further India,* or Indo-China. 



* Further India includes Biitish 
Provinces, Bur'mah, Slain', La'os, Au- 
nam', and Malay'a. 



ExEBciBEs. —What separates the nearest points of Asia and America ? Which 
Is. most nearly connect Asia and Austealiaf How near does Asia approach the 
N. Pole and the Eq. ? Which point is farthest distant from the coast, and how 
far ? Give all the boundaries of the several countries of Asia. Which countries 
have no sea-coast? Which are in the N. Frigid Zone? in the N. Temperate 
Zone ? in the Torrid Zone 7 Which are insular ? Which peninsular ? 
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Arctic 0. 
G. of 0^i,N.W. of Siberia. 



Mediteriiavean. 

Black Sea^ Sea of Mar'mora, and 
ArcMpcd'ago, bet. Turkey-in- 
Asia and Europe. 

Levant", E. part of the Medit. 



Seas and Gulfs. 

Q. of Manaa'r, bet. India and 

Ceylon. 
B. of Beng£tr, bet. India and 

Farther India. 
Branch : — 

6. of Kartaban', in the E. 



Indian 0. 

Arabian Sea, bet. Arabia and 
India. 

Branches :— 
O. of A'den and Bad Sea, in the W. 
O. of O'maa & FerBiaa G., in the N.W. 
G.of Cntoh and GF.of Cam'bay', in the E. 



Pacific O. 
Chinese Sea, S. of China. 
Branches :— 
Q. of Siam' and 6. of Tonqnis'. 

Yellow Sea^ or Whang-Hai, N.E. 

of China. 
Sea of Japan', W. of Japan. 
Sea of Okhotsk' and Sea of Kamt- 

chafka^ or Beh'ring Sea^ E. of 

Siberia. 



Bed Sea or Arabian Gulf.— Its shores are mountainons, and being almost 
devoid of rivers, its waters are Salter than the ocean. When the south winds 
blow, from Oct. to May, the waters are raised at the northern end much higher 
than the-level of the Medit. From its sudden gales, numerous shoals, and coral 
reefs, the navigation is difficult. It receives its name, most probably, from 
the red coral and animalcula of its waters. Persian Gmf. — On its W. shore is 
a valuable pearl-fishery. The Chinese Sea is frequently visited with typhoons, 
or rotary storms, which are very destructive. The Yellow Sea is so named from 
the yellow sediment which colours its waters, brought down from the great plain 
of China by the Yellow River. 

Islands, 



Arctic 0. 
Liakhov' Is., or New Siberia. 

Mediterranean. 
Ehodes and Cyprus, S. of Asia 
Minor. 

Indian 0. 
lac'cadiTO and Mal'dive Is. , S. W. 

of India. 
Ceylon', S. of India. 
An'daman and Nic'obar Is., in 

the B. of Bengal. 



Pacific 0. 

Hainan', Maca'o, Hong-Kong, S« 

of China. 
Formo'sa, Chnsan', Loo-Choo Ls., 

E. of China. 
Japan' Is. , E. of Chinese Tartary« 
Saghalienjin the Seaof Okhotsk. 
Kn'rile Is., bet. #apan and Kamt- 

chatka, 
Alen'tlan Is., bet. Kamtchatka 

and America. 



For the East Indian Islands, see under Oceania^ page 66. 

Liakhov Is. are desolate, but noted for fossil remains. The LaooadiTO and 
Kaldive groups are low coral reefs. Andaman Za — The natives are dwarfs, 
4 ft. 6 in. high when full grown, and wear no clothing but a covering of mud. 
Port Blair forms the penal settlement for India, where Lord Mayo, Qoremor- 
General of India, was assassinated in 1872. 



Peninsulas. 

Asial![inor,W. of Turkey in Asia. Fnrther India^ or Eastern Fen.^ 
Arabia, in the S.W. in the S.E. 
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Kalay'a^ or Malay' Fen., S. of 

Further India. 
Core's^ E. of Chinese Tar- 

tary. 
Eamtohatlka^ E. of Siberia. 



GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 

Peninsulas — continued. 

Isthmuses. 



Xsth. of Snez', joining Africa to 

Asia. 
Isth. of Eraw, joining Malaya to 

Siam. 



Asia Kinor, or Anatolia, the region to which the name of 'Asia' was first 
applied; but when this name was extended to the whole continent it became in 
comparison Asia Minor, i. e., 'Asia the Less.' The *Asia' of the New Testament 
was m the west of Asia Minor. Isth. of Sues, 72 miles wide ; surface mostly 
moving sands, with several salt or bitter lakes ; part of the Overland Route to 
India and the East— crossed by a great Ship Canal. Isth. of Xraw or Erah, 45 
m. wide ; a railway across is contemplated. 



Straits. 



On the South. 



On the East. 



6tr. of Bab-el-Man'deb, entrance Str. of Formo'sa, bet. China and 



into the Red Sea. 
Str. of Or'mnz, entrance into 

the Persian G-. 
Palk's Str. , bet. Indiaand Ceylon. 
Str. of Halac'ca^ bet Malaya and 

Sumatra. 



Formosa. 
Str. of Gore'a^ bet. Corea and 

Japan. 
Beh'ring Str., bet. Asia and 

America. 



Bah-el.Kandeb, (* Gate of Tears/) so called fh>m being the scene of numerous 
shipwrecks. Palk'a Str. is not navigable by larae vessels, owing to a shallow 
reef stretching across it, called Adam's Bridge. Behring Str., 36 m. wide. 



Capes. 



On the North. 
0. Seve'ro, or North-East Cape, 
N. of Siberia. 

On the "West. 
0. B&'htk, W. of Asia Minor. 

On the South. 
Bas-al-Had, E. of Arabia. 



C. Comorin', S. of India. 
C. Negra'is, S.W. of Pegn. 
G. Boman'ia, S. of Malaya. 
G. Cambo'dia, S. of Annam. 

On the East. 

G. Lopat^a, S. of Kamtchatka. 
East Gape, at Behring Str. 



ExEitCTsv.->Name the only two inland seas of Asia, strictly so called. Name 
tlie countries and islands bordering on each of the Seas and Gulfs. 'Which 
two continents are pens, of Asia? Point out other ten pens, in Asia. Describe 
two lines that would cut off all the pens, on the S. and E. Compare the south- 
ern projections of Europe and Asia with each other, and state how they appear 
to correspond. What seas are joined by the straits of Asia? Name the straits 
between Asia and Europe. Name the four capes forming the extreme points of 
the continent, N., W., S., and E. Which are nearly on the same meridian? 
Which is near the Arctic Circle? What ia the difference of time bet. the 
extreme E. and W. points at 15 min. per degree? Draw a Map of Asia, shewing 
the foregoing features. 
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Systems. 



WSBTBBH, « 



Cektbal, h 



North- 
eastern, 



Eastern^ | 

4 
■{ 



South- 
eastern, 



Indian, 



Chief Ranobs. 



Arme'niaii Kts., . . 

Oau'oaras Kts , . i 

Tau'rua and Anti- 
Tanrns, .... 

Leb'anon Baage, | 

Za'groa Xts., . . . 

ElbOn' Kts., . . . 

Faropam'Uaa Baage, 

Hindoo KoothXts.« i 

Suliman Xts., . •( 

Bol^Tagh, . . I 

Altai Kto., . . i 
ThraiuShan' XU., . 
Kn'en-Lun, . . 4 

Kar'akor'nm Xts., i 

Himalay'aXts., . . 

Khm'.gan',Iii'.shaa', 
andYun'.ling'Mts.. 

Yablon'oi and Al'daa 
Xts., 

Fe'.ling'ftHanMing' 
Kta. 

Kts. of Aj/racan, Sur- 
mah, Biam, and 
Annam, .... 

Heil'gherries^.&W. 
Ghants, Vindhy'a 
Xts., 



Position. 



Bet. Turkey ft Persia, 
Bet Caspian and) 
Black Seas, . . ) 



} 



Asia Minor, . . . 

Syria, ft Peninsula') 
of Sinai, . . . j 
West of Persia, 

North of Persia, . | 

N.B. of Persia, . . 

Bet. India ft Turkes- 
tan, 

Afghanistan ft Bel- 
oochistan, . . . 

Bet. Chinese ft Inde- 
pendent Turkestan, 

N.of Chinese Turkes- 
tan, 

Chinese Turkestan, 

Bet. Chinese Turkes- 
tan and Tibet, . . 

Bet. Chinese Tartary 
and Little Tibet, . 

Bet. Tibet ft India, . 

E. of Mongolia and 
Tibet, 

S.E. of Siberia, . 

N. and S. of China 
Proper, .... 



1 



Further India, . . 



Southern India, 



Highest Summits. 



Feet. 
Mt Ar'arat, 17,112 

Mt. Elbtirz',* 18,493 
AijOsh-Dagh, 13,107 

Mt Hereon, 10,000 

Mt Bis'tun, 12,000 
Mt Dema- 

vend', . . 21,000 
Koh-i-Ba'ba, 10,000 

HindooEoo8b,20,000 

Takht-i-Su'lel- 
mann, . . 6,260 

I ? . 19,000 

JBielulcha,. 12,796 

Khan Tcn'gri, 21,000 
7 



? 



. 22,000 



Dap'sang 

Peak, . . 28,278 
Mt Ev'erest, 29,002 

? 



} 



? 



} 12,000 and 8,000 

\ Tidi-bang sa. 6,661 
J (Mahiya.) 

IDodabet'ta, 8,760 
/ (Neilgherries.) 



The Annenian Uts. are the nucleus from which radiate the other chains 
of the Western System. Xt Ararat, at the junction of three great empires, 
Bussia, Turkey, and Persia, is supposed to have been the place where Noah's 
.Ark rested. TaUxt-i-Snleimaun means 'Throne of Solomon.' Bolor.Tagh, 
r Cloudy Mts.,') the western boundary of the Central Mt System, or Eastern 
Table-land, and situated midway between C. St Vincent and East Cape, may 
be considered the nucleus from which spring all the mt. chains of Europe and 
Asia. Altai Kts., celebrated for mines of gold, silver, and lead. Himalayas, 
('Abode of Snow,') the loftiest and most stupendous mountains in the world— 
1500 m. in length, and 100 to 160 m. in breadth. Besides Everest, or Oaurisan- 
kar, (the highest point of the globe,) Hunchlnjunga and Dhawalagiri are above 
28,000 ft., six summits are above 25.000, and 22 above 20,000; mean elevation, 
15j670 ft; snow-line on S. side, 16,200 ft, on N. side, 17,400. 

vols, are abundant in Eamtcbatka and the eastern Is., but are not found in 
the interior, except two in the Thiaa-Shan or Oelestial Xta., 1,500 m. from the 
coast — ^Uie only active inland vols, known. 

* This summit is situated in Europe, and therefore the highest point of that 
continent, but the whole range is strictly Asiatic. 
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Plateaux and Plains. 



Ft. high. 



Arabian Flat, in Cen- 

. tral Arabia, . . 5,000 

The Dec'can, in Soutbeni 

India> . . .2,500 

Plains. 
PL of Siberia, with Steppes in 

the S.W. 
PL of Turkestan, E. of the 

Caspian. 
PL of Mesopota'mia, S.E. of 

Turkey. 
PI. of Hindostan, in N. of India. 
PI. of Indo-China. 
PI. of China. 



Eastebn Plateau. 
Comprisiug — 
Tibef, in Central Asia, Ft. high. 

10,000 to 15,000 

G t. Desert of Go'bi, . 5, 000 

Mongolia, . . . 4,000 

Valley of Cashmere', 

N.W. of India, . 6,000 

Western Plateau. 

Comprising— 
Tran, in Persia and 

Afghanistan, . . 4,000 
Arme'nia^ S.E. of Black 

Sea, ... 7,000 

Anatolia, in Asia Minor, 3, 000 

The Plat of Pami't in the W. of Tibet, 15,600 ft. high, is styled by the inhabit- 
onts, Bain.i.dooniah, or ' Roof of the World.' Valley of Cashmere, surrounded 
by nits., is said to be the most beautiful and interesting spot on earth. The 
Flaiiia of Kesopotamia and Babylonia, watered by the Euphrates and Tigris are 
famous as the seats of tlie earliest empires. The Plains of the Oaages, (N. of 
India,) Indo-Ohina, and China, are fertile and densely peopled. 

Exercise. — Name in order the continuous mt chains ftom C. St. Vincent to 
E. Cape. Give the ranges that diverge from the Bolor Tagh, and the directions 
they take. Which chains are entirely detached from the other rat. systems? and 
by what are they separated? Arrange the highest summits in the order of 
height; reduce tlie feet to miles ; and compare these heights with thnt of Mt. 
Blanc, and with some height with which you are familiar. Which mt. chain 
unites the Eastern and Western Plateaux? Name the rafc. chains that bound 
them. Name those that support the Deccan. Arrange the plateaux in tlie 
order of height Draw a map of Asi.i, sliewing the chief Mts., Plateaux, and 
I'iains. 

Rivers. 



RiVF.B. 


Rises in. 


Flows. 


TlXROUGH. 


Falls into. 


I.— NORTHERN SLOPE. 




The Ancrio Basin. 




Le'na, . [ 


West of Lake") 
Baikal, . ) 


N.E.&N., 


Eastern Siberia, . 


Arctic Ocean. 


Yenise'i, . 


Mongolia, . . 


N., 


Central Siberia, 


Bay of Yenisei 
Gulf of Obi. 


00)1,. . . 


Altai Mountains 


N.W.&N., 


Western Siberia, . 


II. SOUTHERN SLOPE. 




1. Indian Ocean Basin. 




Enphra'tes, 


Armenian Mts., 


W.&S.E., 


East of Turkey, . . 


Persian Gulf. 


Ti'aria,. . 
In'Sns, . . 


. . >» 


S.B., 


i» • • 


Euphrates. 


Tibet, .... 


N.W.&S., 


Tibet ft W. of India, 


Arabian Sea. 


(Hm'gea, . 


Himalayas, . . 


S.E., 


Noi-th of India, . . 


Bay of Bengal 


Brahmap<i'- 
tra, . . 


I Tibet, . . . 


E. & W., 


(Tibet and N.E. j. 
of India, . . 


»* 


Irrawad'y, 


Borders of Tibet. 


S., 


Burmah and Pegu, 


Or. of Martaban. 


Salnen', . 


if 


8., 


»» f* 


t> 


2. Pacific Babin. 




Keinam', . 


Borders of China, S., Siam, 


GulfofSiam. 


Xekong', . 


n 8., Annani} .... 


Chinese Sea. 



0^ ASIA. 
BiVERS — continued. 
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BlVER. 



Rises iv. 



Flows. 



Through. 



Falls nrto. 



in. EASTERN SLOPE. 



Tang.tse- 
kianr, . 
Hoaxigijio, 
Amoor' or 
Saglial'ien, 



Sir.dari'a,or 
Sihoon', . 

Amoo', or 
Ox'us, . 

Tar'im, or 
Erg lien,. 

Ktbr, . . 

Hermnnd, | 

Jor'daa, . 



} Tibet, . . . 



Pacific Basin. 



tt 



• . . 



North of Mon- 
golia, . . . 



E., 
B., 



Central CinnOt • • 

Northern Chins, . 
aE. of Siberia and 
N. of Manchooria, 



Continental. 



Thian Shan ) 
Mountains, f 

LakeSir-i-Kol, 



} 



(BolorTaghand 
Karakoram 
Mountains, 
Caucasus Mts., 
N.E. of Afghan- 
istan, . . . 
Mount Jjebanon, 



W., 
N.W., 

E., 

E., 
J- S.W., 

s., 



\ 



Turkestan, 



tf 



• • . 



• • • 



Chinese Turkestan, 

Georgia, .... 
S.W. of Afghanistan, 
Palestine, . . . 



Yellow Sea. 
j-G. of Tartary. 

Sea of Aral. 

Lake Lob-nor. 

Caspian Sea. 
j Lake Hanioon 
( or Zun-ah. 
Dead Sea. 



Largest RiVEBa 



River. 


Length. 
(Miles.) 


Area of 
Basin. 
(Sq. m.) 


River. 


Length. 
(Miles.) 


Area of 

Basin. 

(Sq. m.) 


Obi, .... 
Yenisei, . . . 
Lena, .... 
Amoor, . . . 
Ysng.tseJdaag, 
OaageB, . . . 
Indus, . . . 


2,000 
3,400 
2,650 
2,640 
3,600 
1,514 
1,800 


1,250,000 
1,110,000 
960,000 
900,000 
760,000 
420,000 
400,000 


Hoang-ho, . . 
Brahmaputra, . 
Sir..daria, . . 
Tarim, . . . 
Euphrates and 
Tigris, . . 


2,600 

1,300 

1,200 

1,000 

1,800 ) 

l,160i 


400,000 
850,000 
820,000 
240,000 

230,000 



The Southern Rivers are comparatively rapid, but those of Siberia are exces- 
sivcly sluggish, owing to their long and gradual slope. The latter are of no 
commercial importance, being frozen the greater part of the year; and tilieir 
head-waters melting much earlier in the season than those of tlie lower basins, 
the country around is flooded for months every year. 

The Euphrates and Tigris united are termed the Shat-el-Arab, 130 m. in 
length. The Indus rises 22,000 ft. above sea-level, and for 540 ni. above its 
mouth it flows on a ridge elevated above the plain. The Ganges rises 13,800 
ft. above the sea, issuing at once a large river from under a low arch of snow, 
300 ft. thick. It receives about 20 large rivers, 12 of them larger than the 
Rhine. Its delta is one of the largest, being equal in size to Wales: the Sunder- 
bunds, or islands composing it, covered with jungle occupied by numberless wild 
beasts, are fi*equently flooded, and very unhealthy. The Ganges is the ' Sacred 
Stream' of India— receiving idolatrous reverence from the Brahmins. The 
Yang.tse-Kiang is navigable 2,7(X) m., and the Amoor 2,200 m. The Eoang-ho, 
or Yellow River, the In^us, and the Ganges, carry to the sea immense quanti- 
ties of earthy matter from the alluvial plains they traverse. 
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Lakes. 



ST8T£M. 


Lakes. 


Position. 


Northern, 
Eastern, 

Continental 
Basin, 


Bailcal, Kos'gol; Zaisan', . . . . 
Tong-ting, and Po-yang, .... 
Caspian Sea, and Lake A'ral, . . . 
Dead Sea; Van, Ummi'ah, . . . 

Hamoon', or Zni'rah 

Balkasli', Issyk-knl, Ubsa;Lob-nor; 
Sir-i-kol; Ten'gri, Pal'te; Ko-ko-nor, 


Siberia, Mongolia. 
China. 

Turkestan, Ac. 
Syria, Armenia. 
AfgbanistuL 

■ Central Asia; 



L. Saikal, 14,800 sq. m., the largest fresh-water lake in Asia. Its name signi- 
fies the ' Holy Sea,' ft being held in superstitions reverence by the Russians. 
During winter its firozen surface is traversed by sledges laden with tea and 
other commodities from China. The Caspian Sea, 140,000 sq. m., (about 4i times 
the size of Scotland,) is 83 ft. below the level of the Black Sea. The Dead Sea 
—1812 ft below the Medit., 40 m. long by 9 broad— is so named from the desola- 
tion of its shores, and the scarcity of animal life in and around it. Its waters 
are extremely salt, and so heavy that the human body will not sink in them. It 
is also called the L. of Sodom, and by the Arabs, Bahr-el-Lilt, or ' Sea of Lot.* 

Exercises. — Point ont and name the great mt. ridges at the head of the three 
great slopes. Point out the boundaries of the Great Continental Basin. Which 
rivers of Europe belong to it? Which of the above rivers have deltas? which 
estuaries ? Which are arranged in pairs, t. e., in a ' binary system?' Which form 
boundaries of countries ? Arrange these rivers in the order of length, and com- 
pare them with each other, and with the Thames. Compare the largest basins 
with the area of the British Isles. Name fh>m the map the chief tribs. of the 
Lena, Yenisei, Obi, &c. Give the river-basin, and also the mt. system or plat, 
with which each lake is connected. What is the characteristic of the waters o^ 
the continental lakes ? Draw a map of Asia, shewing the Rivei-s and Lakes. 

Countries and Capitals, &c. 



COUHTRIES. 



Siberia, . . . 

Turkestan, . 
Chinese Em-) 

PIRE, . . j 

Japan, . . . 

Turkey IN Asia, 
Arabia, . . . 

Persia, . . . 

Afghanistan, . 
Beloochistan, 

India, . . . 
Further India, 



Area, 
Sq. m. 


fig 

4 


6,586,000 


413,000 


4 


6,800.000 


415 


266,000 


36 


670,000 
1,200,000 


16 
8 


652,000 


10 


225,000 
160,000 


6 


1,476,000 


186 


880,000 


27J 



5 Capitals. 



ToboVsk, . 

Sokh&'^ . 
PeUn',. . 
Yed'do,. .* 

Smyr'na, . 
Heo'aa, . . 

Teheran', . 

OabooP, . 
Kelat', . . 

Calcutta, . 

rKand'elay,! 
I fto,, . / 



Position 
OF Cap. 



R. Irtish, . 

E.ofR.Amoo, 
R. Peiho, . . 
LofNiphon', 

Mgean Sea, . 
E. of Red Sea, 
fS.ofBlbtirzM 

t Mts. . ; 

R. Cabool, . 
IntheN.B., 

R Hooghly, 
Irrawad'y.&c , 



5 ■ « 



pog 



18 

160 
2,000 
1,700 

150 
80 

60 

60 
12 

600 



Reliuton. 



Various. 

Moham. 

Buddhism 

ft 

Moham. 
tt 



r Brahmin- 
I ism. 

Buddhism. 



Exercises.— Arrange these countries and caps, in the order of size and of pop. 
Compare the countries, in respect to size and pop., with Gt. Britain. Which of 
these caps, are near the Tropic of Cancer, and which near 40* N. Lat? Which 
European caps, are nearly due W. of Tobolsk ? Draw a mop of Asia. 



OF AB1&. is 

OUautte.— 'Aiu^ from its vast extent and varied eleratioD, ex- 
hibits every variety of climate. The mt. cbaius naturally form 
three great climatic KoneB from N. to S. In the Ntstheni Zona 
the limit of oonstantly frozen ground extendi from the White Sea 
to the Sea of Okhotak. The lUddle Zone, nhich comprises the 
elevated table-lands of Central Asia, ie cold and dry, being shot 
ont from the S,, and exposed to ^ercinE winds from the N. The 
Soothern Zone lies withm the region of the Monsoons, and ia there- 
fore exposed to excessive rains from Ap. to Oct. ; while during 
OUT -winter is the dry season, when the Uousooiu are from the 



epeaWoa genanlhr, 
iDlLe&V.; hot audi 

pBODVcriONS. — (1,) Minerals. — The miiteral treBsnres of A«i» 
are rich and varied, tiiongh but partially developed. Asia is the 
great store-house of precious stones. The chief mineral products 
have the following distribution: — 



humid is UieS.; coJd uid humid iD 



QM, dner, and Flatfainm, In thi 

OsU. Silvn, Ino, tna Lnd, In thi 

Mtmaj, In Chlni, Tibet, mi Jiiiiin. 
Ooikl, in SiFiiB, Indu. Ghliu, tnd iman 
Sdt, ia BiDeriA. A>Ia Ulnor, Arabia 

iDdia, China., and Central Asia. 
Tin. lu the Esil«ia FeulDSUla and inpua 



nitra, in India. 

Bitnnun or Asphalt, Id the Dead B«. 
Pstnlanm, ontLEBhoraaofthBCaeri™- 
KsoUn, or dna porcelain day. In Cluna 



'me iBrgeet TopUH in 8ib« 
The flout Suahiies '' "-■ 
ThebestKul^iuB 



lA Daccan and Uie Urals. 
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Sortions of Siberia are forests of pine, birch, and willow. The 
liDDLE Zone has large forests of deciduous trees and vast pasture 
lands in the centre. Western Asia is characterized by the olive, 
fig, citron, and walnut, China and Japan by the tea-dirub, cam- 
phor-tree, and orange, while the rhuoarb of the druggist occurs 
from Persia to Chiaa. The Soxtthebn' Zone is remarkM>le for the 
exuberance, variety, and usefulness of its plants. This is the 
climate of tropical grains, the coffee-plant, palms, and bananas. 
Besides rice, the chief grain of Asia, its principal food-plants are 
the date, (chiefly in the S.W.,) coooa^ sago, banana, plantain, and 
yam. 

Tlie vine, our finest fruits, the froportant cereals, wheat, barley, and oats, the 
sugar-cane, and many of our fairest flowers, are all natiyes of Asia. 

(3.) AnimalH. — ^Asia is pre-eminent for the variety and import- 
ance of its animal forms. Troops of the wild horse and ass, with 
wild goats and sheep, abound in the upland plains and mts. of the 
centre. Peculiar to Tibet is the yak, or Tibetan ox. The Bac- 
trian, or two-humped camel of the S.W. meets with the reindeer 
of the N. on the confines of Siberia. The tiger, peculiar to Asia, 
has his favourite haunts aroimd the B. of Bengal; the lion, 
elephant, and rhinoceros are common to Asia and Africa, but of 
different species. The orang-outang, with many other monkeys, 
is found in the Malay Peninsula. Ot reptiles the most deadly are 
the Indian python, the cobra de capella, and the gavial, or croco- 
dile of the Ganges. The countries of the S.W. are subject to 
the ravages of the locust 

All our domestic poultry, except tiie turkey, have been originally derived 
from Asia, where they run wild in the woods alon^ with the peacock and 
pheasant. The silk-'worm is a native of China, the n^phting ale of Persia, the 
noorse of Central Asia, and the ass of Beloochistau. 

People. — The population of Asia is thinly distributed over 
Siberia, High Asia, Turkestan, Persia, and Arabia, but densely 
massed in India, China, and Japan. Asia is considered the cradle 
of the human race. 

[For Races, Languages, and Beligions, see pages 24^ 27) 28.] 
Gov., &C. — ^The govs, are despotic, representative gov. being 
entirely unknown. There are six empires, viz., — ^the Kussian, in 
Siberia ; the British, in India ; China, Japan, Turkey, and Persia. 
Turkestan, Arabia, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and Further India, 
consist each of a number of separate states governed by indepen- 
dent rulers or chiefs. The Chinese, Japanese, and Hmdoos are 
the most civilized ; the Tartars of Central Asia are nomadic tribes; 
the Samoiedes and other tribes of Northern Siberia are extremely 
rude and ignorant, while the remainder are more or less possessed 
of a rude civilization. 

ExKROiSEs.— Which countries of Asia are comprised in the great Rainless 
Belt? ^hich in the N. Climatic Zone? Which in the Middle? Which in the 
Southern? Name the mt. chains that bound these Zones. Is the general 
climate of Asia continental or maritime? What, therefore, will be its charac- 
teristics ? What will be the characteristic vegetation of the extreme N. of Asia? 
Name the mt chains that divide the two great Races of Asia? 
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AFBIGA. 

Boundaries. — "S., the Medit; W., the Atlantic; E., 
the Indian O., Red Sea, and Isth. of Suez. 

Greneral Aspect. — ^Africa in figure is an immense pen- 
insula of the Old World, of an irregular pear-like form, 
projecting southwards, with one deep indentation on the 
\y., and a corresponding protuberance on the E. It is thus 
singularly free from indentations, and its shores are almost 
destitute of islands. The surface has been compared to 
an inverted ashet or pudding-dish-— consisting of a narrow 
low-ljing sea-board, with high table-land in the interior, 
bounded by lofty mountains running parallel with the 
coast. Great desert tracts are a distinctive feature of 
Africa, such as the Sahara, or Great Desert, in the N., and 
the Kalahari Desert in the S., but much of the interior is still 
unexplored. Near the Eq. are magnificent lakes recently 
discovered, forming the long-sought sources of the Nile. 



North-Eastsbn 
Afbica. 
E'gypt. 
NuTda. 
Abyssinia. 

Northern Africa. 
Barl)ary States, viz. : 

Moroc'co. 

Alge'ria. 

Tu^nis. 

Trip'oli. 



couktribs of africa. 

Western Africa. 

Senegaml}ia. 
Upper Guin'ea. 
Lower Guin'ea. 

Southern Africa. 
Cape Col'ony. 
Oaffra'ria and Natal'. 
Orange River Free 
State, or Republic. 
Transva&r Republic. 



Eastern Africa. 

Sof&l'a. 

Mozambiq'ue.^ 

Zanguebar. 

A'jan. 

Somauli. 

Madagas'car. 

N. Central Africa. 

Sahfi]<a. 
Soudan'. 

ExBBCiSES.— What separates the nearest points of Africa and Europe ? What 
connects Africa and Asia t What separates them t Compare the area of Africa 
with that of the whole land-surface of the Globe. To which continent does its 
outline present the greatest resemblance? Give the boundaries of each of the 
countries of Africa. Arrange the countries according to zones. Which are 
intersected by the Tropics, and which by the £q. ? 

Gulfs, Bays, &c. 



In the Mediterranean. 
G. of Sid'ra, N. of Tripoli 
G. of Cab'ee^ E. of Tunis. 

In the Atlantic. 
G. of Guin'ea^ S. of U. Guinea, 
comprehending — 

The Bight of Benin', and the Bight 
•fBiaf'ra. 



On the South. 
St. Hele'na B., Table B., and 

False B., S. W. of C. Colony. 
Algo'a B., S.E. of C. Colony. 

In the Indian Ocean. 
Delago'a B., S. of Sofala. 
SofaOaB., E. of Sofala. 
G. of A'den and Bod Sea, beb. 
Africa and Arabia. 
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Islands. 



In the N. Atlantic. 

The KadernuB, Gana'ries, and 
C. Verd Is. 

In the G. of Guinea. 

Feman'do Fo, Frince^B I. or 
Frin'cipe', Si Thom'as, and 
AnnaWna or Annabon'. 



In the S. Atlantic. 
Ajscen'aion and St. Hele'na. 

In the Indian O. 
Madagas'car, Bourbon' or Be- 
unlon, Mauri'tius or I. of 
France, Bodrig'nez, Oomo'ro 
Is., Zanzibar', Amiranfe Is., 
Seychell'e Is., Oha'goa Is., 
and Soco'tra. 



The Kadeiru, noted for their fine climate, and a favourite resort of invalids, 
prodnce wines and fruits. Tlie Caaaxies, of volcanic origin, give name to 
Canary birds. Asoendon, famous for turtles. St Helena, a rugged volcanic 
islet, with precipitous shores ; noted as the place of exile to Napoleon I. from 
1816 till his death in 1821. Madagascar, about 1000 ra. long, supposed to be 
the third laigest I. in the world. Mauritius and Bourbon, fertile Is. ; produce 
sugar, coffee, spices, and the finest ebony. Soootra produces the finest aloes. 



Str. of Gibral'tar. 
Channel of Ubzambiq'ue. 



Steaits and Isthmus. 

Str. of Bab'-el-Man'deb. 
Isthmns of Suez'. 



Capes. 



North. 

G. Bon and Bas-el-Enm, N. of 

Tunis. 
0. Geu'ta and C. Spar'tel, S. of 

Str. of Gibraltar. 

West. 

C. Nnn, G. Bojador', and G. 

Blaa'co, W. of Sahara. 
G. Verd, W. of Senegambia. 
G. Fal'mas, G. Three Points, and 

G. Formo'sa^ S. of U. Guinea. 



G. Lo'pez, G. Ne'gro, and G. Fri'o, 
W. of Lower Guinea. 

South. 
G. of Good Hope and G. Agullias, 
S. of Cape Colony. 

East. 
C. Gorrien'tes, S.E. of Sofala. 
G. Belga'do, N.E. of Mozam- 
bique. 
G. Guardafui', N.E. of Somauli. 
G. Anil)er, N. of Madagascar. 
G. St Ma'ry, S. of Madagascar. 



In the names of these capes, Bos means cape; BojadoVf round; Blanco, white; 
Verd, green ; Negro, black ; Agulhas, needles ; Delgado, sharp. The rocks of 
Oibraltor and Ceuta, on opposite sides of the Strait, formed the ancient promon- 
tories of Calpe' and Al/yla, commonly termed the ' Pillars of Hercules. ' C. Verd 
received its name £rom a group of enormous baobab trees on its summit. 0. of 
OoodEope, (often styled *The Cape,') 1,000 ft. high, one of the most famous 
capesin the world. Its first name, 'Cape of Storms,' was changed when the 
rounding of it, in 1487, gave good hope of reaching India by sea. 0. Agulhas, 
456 ft. high, crowned by a light-house ; off this the Agulhas Bank; its meridian 
(20* £.) divides the Indian O. from the Athmtic. 

EzxBCiSBS. — Give the relative position of each of the Is. How far is Ascen- 
sion f^om the mainland of Africa? and of America? Name the only large I. of 
Africa. Name the countries on each side of the Straits and Isthmus. Which 
are the extreme points of Africa, N., S., E., dt W.? Which capes form the 
esctreme limits of the O. of Guinea, and of the Chan, of Mozambiaue? Which 
bays flank the Cape of Good Hope? Which capes have Is. lying ofi' tnem? Draw 
a map, shewing the foregoing features of outline. 
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MOPSTAIBS. 



a™™. 


CHiu BiMon. 


PoamoB. 


HioHin SuHutn. 


WEBTIK., 1 


AtluKoinitaliH, . 


S.QfJi'.aoiiiM. 


FukofTenerUre, IS.ISS 
Mount ItoD-nel, S,MK) 
1 Ut Al'bert, , 1S,ltS 




Iwru TttM.. . . 


jcpe Colony. 


Com^iMbeis, . S.OM 




Dnk'eubert.Lnpft'U 


AbyMinia. . , 


KillnundJ^'ro, . 20,069 
Bu Deficben, . 15,BS« 


CraiBiL, 1 


MtKotOigKoOD, . 


i!SL,' 


J 10.000 
Ut Aluitlka, . 10,000 



nie AtlM 3CU.. I,«00 m. in loDgtta, mtaji 

rallel chains, rrom U to M m. In breidtb 

n or Koe d< Tmd*. »n aotlvB voL Trtl. 

named from fu lU top b d b n 



betgfat T.OOO rc, CO 

"— liOOOfL ._..„ 

b w tfl d freqn ntly laen n b ■ncnm I 
KilinuuuUuo uppoBOd to be th h gheit 




Plateaux, Plains, a 
The BoM'ra or Great Desert I Flab of B. Oentral Africa. 
Qreat Central Plain, S. of Sahara. Ealtthfi'd Sewrt, N. of C. Colony, 
put of Abynln'ia, 7000 ft bigh. j Gt. Eftrroo', S. of Nieu reldt Mta. 
The Bihui. 3,000 m. by 1,000 m. (u larga u tbs UedLt.)— low Isrel sindi 

Apots In tbfl deacrt, with oprlnn of waur, are termed oant- S 

3,000 to S.SOO (I. bigh, ilEiMt dattltuta of vogBtation. B. Cutnil Al 
a N., bu tbe form of an eleiated tmugb. Omt Kuiog; ■ duel 
compo^ied of partlclH of iioD miDgled wltii BLDd. 



. XiiahiH Seiitt, 
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ExraioxsBS.— Trace on the map the connected coast mt.<-chain8. Where are 
the two great breaks in these chamsf Which Is. are associated with the Atlas 
-Hts. ? Which otlier chains have Is. associated with them ? Arrange the highest 
smts. In the order of hei^t ; reduce the ft to m.; and compare tnem with Mt. 
Blanc, with each other, and some well-known height Which Asiatic pen. 
bears a resemblance to S. Africa? Trace the analogy. Draw a map, shewicg 
the Hts., Plateaux, Plains, and Deserts of Afirica. 

BiYERS. . 



Btteb. 



BlSES IH. 



Flows. 



Tbrouoh. 



Falls iiito. 



I.— NOBTHEBN SLOPE. 

liEDITSSBAHSAN BASUT. 



/I Victoria N'yan- 1) ,1 

Vile, . U za and Albert j- V., | 



Central Africa, Nu- Mediterra- 
bia, and Egypt^ . | nean Bea. 



XL— WESTEBN SLOPE. 
Atlastic Basin. 



Benecal , • 
Gambia, . 
Vi'eer, \ 

JoI'ilMRfCr 

Qttor'ra, J 
Zaire or 

Con'gOi 
Orange 

Biver, 



Kong Mounts., 



M 



Lake Dilolo^ . 
Nieaveldt Mts., 



N.W.&N., 
N.W., 

N.E.&S.E. 

N. &W., 
W., { 



North of Senegambia, 
Central 



t» 



C Soudan and Upper 
t Oulnea, . . . 

Lower Guinea, . . 

Cape Colony & Coun- 
try of Hottentots, 



Atlantic. 
»t 

Gulf of 
Guinea. 

Atlantic. 



} 



»» 



I1I.->EABTEBN SLOPE. 
Indian Ooban Basin. 



ZambeH . | Lake DUolo, . | S. A E., [s. Central Africa, {I ^M^Swque. 







Largest 


ElVERS. 






BiTKB. 


LVNOTH. 

(Miles.) 


Area of 

Basin. 

(Sq. m.) 


BiyiB. 


Length. 
(MUes.) 


Abea of 

Basin. 

(Sq.m.) 


Vile, . . . 
Viger, . . . 
Zambesi, . . 


3.766. 

d,500 

2,400 


520.000 

T 
432,000 


Senegal, . . 
Cengo, . . . 
Orange B., . 


1*000 

1,000? 

1,000 


T 
? 
? 



The Vile, the most celebrated river in the world, and the longest in direct 
distance, (8,350 m.) The main branch is the Bahr^LAbiad, or White Vile, and 
the chief trib. is the Bahr.el.Asrek or Bine Vile, firom L. Dem^bea, in Abyssinia. 
From the junction of the Tacazze, or Atbara, 1740 m. from its mouth, the 
Nile receives no trib.; its volume decreases from the Immense evaporation, 
and its basin contracts to a width of from two to ten m., bounded by two 
parallel mt.-chains. Its Delta is flat, 90 m. in length, with 180 m. of coast. Its 
annual inundations, occurring witii the greatest regxdiirity in time and quantity, 
bring down, chiefly fh)m the Blue Nile, the immense diluviam which fertilises 
Egypt. Ihe Zambesi is remarkable for the Victoria Falls, or Mosioatunya, 
(* smoke-resounding/) more than a mile wide, and 100 ft. high. 

The chief rivers of Africa are characterized by periodic inundations, but they 
are of tittle commercial importance — their navigation being interrupted by 
^taracts, as in the Nile, bv sandbanks or shoals, as In the Zambesi, or pestilen- 
tial man^ve swamps, as in the Niger. 
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Stsibm. 


Lakes. 


FOBITION. 


Gentrali \ 
Northern^ - 

»• - • ^ 

Boathem, -j 


VictoMa NVan'ra, Al'bert N'yan'za, 
Tanganyi'ka, 

Dem'bea, or Tza^na, .... 

Al8ib'kah,Mergig; DeTw or Dib^ie, 
Tchad, 

Dilolo, Shula, Shir'wa, N'yas'si, 
N'ga'ini, 


} Central AfHca. 

1 Barbary, Sondan. 
1 Zambesi Basin. 



L. Yiotoria H>aiii% 63,000 sq. m., 3,740 ft above the sea. L. Tanganyika Is 
supposed to be connected with the Niie Basin. L. Dilolo, 4^40 ft. above tne sea, 
is the source of both the Zambesi and the Congo. £. Tdiad, 15,000 sq. m., 
shallow, and varying with the seasons ; surrounded with a belt of almost im- 
penetrable tall grasses. In the Atlas Mts., the Sahara, and Egypt, are numer- 
ous small salt l&es, termed M&ibaA«, often dried with the sun. JL. Assal, a small 
salt lake in Abyssinia, near tlie G. of Aden, is 670 ft below sea-leveL 

ExBROiSES.— -Which three rivers rise near each other f Which penetrate the 
coast chainsf Which have deltas? Which mt system gives rise to no large rivers? 
Which rivers form boundaries of countries? How could you cross Airica by 
water? Arrange the rivers in the order of length, and compare them wilii the 
Thames and each other. Name the mt sjrstem with which each lake is associ- 
ated. Naiue the river-basin each is connected with. Give the tribs. of the 
Kile, Niger, and ZambesL Draw a map of the River and Lake systems of Africa. 

Countries akd Capitals. 



COUKTBIBS. 



Egypt, . , 
Nubia, . , 
Abtssutia, 

MOBOOCO, , 

Algeria, 
Tunis, . , 
Tbipoli, 



Seneoambia, . 
Uppbb Guinea, 
LowsB Guinea, 



C. CoLONT, Natal, ) 

AND CAFFBABIA, f 

Orange Bivbb Rep., 
Tbansvaal Bbp., . 

Mozambique and) 

SOFALA, . . . j 

Zanouebab, . . . 

Madaoasoab, • . . 

oAHABA, • • • • 
SOUDAK, .... 



Area. 
(Sq. m.) 






178,000 
300,000 
246,000 

200,000 

160,000 

79,000 

200,0(y> 

250,000 
860,000 
240,000 

240,000 

84,000 
74,000 

200,000 

706,000? 
200,000 

2,486,000 
681,000 



6 
2 

41 

81 
8 
1 
2 

12 
}.0{ 

i 

\ 

10? 

4 

1 

39 



Capitals. 



Oai'ro. . . . . 
Khartoum', . . 
Gon'dar, fto., . . 

Koroo'oo, . . . 
Algiers',. . . . 
Tu'nis, .... 
Trip'oU,;. . . . 

Bath'urst, fto., . 
Coomas'sie, fto., . 
Loan'go, fto., . . 

Cape Town, fto., . 

BloemfoDtein, . 
Potohef'stroiB, 

Uoaambiq^ue,. . 

Zansibar', . . . 
Tan'aaari'vo, . . 

Kounonk', fto., . 
Timbuo'too, fto., . 



Position of 
Cap. 



04 



R. Nile, . . . 
R. Nile, . . . 
NearLJDembea, 

R. Ten 'sift, . . 

neciit., • . • 

Medit, . . . 

Medit, . . . 

R. Gam'bia,&c., 
InAshantee.ftc, 
The Coast) ftc. 

Table Bay, ftc., 

Orange R., . . 
R.Va«l, . . . 






260 

26 

7 

60 

68 

200 

16 

3 

IS 

20 

26 



L on the Coast, 

I. on the Coast, 
Near the Centre, 

Oasis of Fezzan, 
R. Niger, &c., 



8i 

60 
26 



2 

20 



Note.— The area and the pop. of some of these states are uncertain, while the 
remainder of Africa is wholly or partially unexplored. 
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Exercises.— An-ange the countries in the order of (a) size and (b) pop., and 
compare them, in these respects, with Great Britain. Arrange the caps, in the 
order of pop. Which country is the most thickly populated? Which iha most 
thinly? Draw a map of Africa, ktying down the Countries and Capitals. 

Climate. — ^From position, configuration, aiid surface, Africa is 
naturally the hottest and driest of the continents. Hot noxious 
winds blow from the Gt. Desert, — the Simoom in the N. and E., 
and the Harmattan in Senegambia. Low coast lands are speci- 
ally insalubrious to Europeans ; but the hieh lands of the Centre 
and South render the climate moderate and wholesome. 

The rainy season of inter-tropioal Africa prevails fh>m Ap. to Oct. Sierra 
Leone, in Upper Guinea, one of the wettest regions of the globe, is so pestilen- 
tial as to have been styled ' The White Man's Grave.' 

Productions. — 1. Minerals. — Africa appears to be more de- 
ficient in minerals than any of the other continents. Gold-dust, 
forming a leading article of commerce, is abundant in the alluvial 
soil, and even in the sands of the deserts. 

Copper, iron, lead, and antimony are found in the Atlas Mts. Bait is the most 
valuable mineral, and pieces of salt in Abyssinia and elsewhere form the cur- 
l^ucy of the country, natron or spda is obtained fh)m lakes or sprincs chiefly 
in the E. of the Gt. Desert ; ooal is found in the Zambesi Basin ; and cUamonda 
are very abundant in the N. of C. Colony. 

2. Vegetables. — Vegetable life is less varied in its forms thaa 
in the other continents, but it is rank and exuberant wherever 
there is a supply of water, as in the basins of the Senegal, Gam- 
bia, and Niger, which are clothed with the finest forests. 

The vegetation of N. Africa resembles that of S. Europe. On the northern 
skirts of the Sahara is the Belad-el-jerid or Land of Dates, so called fh>m the 
abundance of date-palms. The Sahara is characterized by a few prickly shrubs 
and grasses, except in the oases. In the Nile countries are the coffee-plaat, (a 
native of Kaffa,) caasia-plants, ftom whose leaves senna is prepared, and the 
papyrus reed. The tamarind tree is the chief ornament of Soudan, in whose 
niQist regions rioe is cultivated. In Guinea are the butter-tree, gum-tree, AfH- 
oan teak, caoutchouc, oabbage-tree, mahogany, mangrove, aeaoia, ir-c. From 
the Sahara, southwards to the Zambesi are found the baooab or mookey-bread 
tree, the bai^an, the sago-palm, oil-palm, sugar-oane, tobaooo, eotton, indigo, 
and wild vine. S. Africa is distingmshed for succulent plants, bulbous roots, 
geraniums, and heaths of great beauty, and the viae is successftUly cultivated. 

3. Animalfl. — Africa excels the other continents in the richness 

and variety of its fauna, nearly all the species of the Old World 

being found, with many peculiar to itself. 

Of the carnivora, the lion has three varieties — the Barbary, the Senegal, and 
the Cape lion ; leopards, panthers, and hsrsBnas, are numerous over the whole 
continent. The elephant, ditferent in species from the Asiatic, and not domesti- 
cuted, is found evei-y where S. of the Sahara, and its ivory forms a chief artiele 
of export. The rhinoceros has the same habitat as the elephant, and the 
hippopotamus and crocodile frequent all the larger rivers. The giraffe or eamel- 
oj^ara, sebra, qua^>a, and many species of antelope, are found toward the S., 
migrating at ceilain seasons, in countless herds, in search of pasture. Monkeys 
abound wherever the palm is plentiful ; and the two species likest man are found 
on the west coast — the Chimpanzee in Senegambia, and the Gorilla at the Eq. 
The one-humped oamel traverses the Gt. Desert The most singular bird is the 
cstrioh, which, alone with cobras, scorpions, and land-tortoises, ia couponed to 
Africa. Of insects, loousts in countless mynads form the scourge of Africa, and 
scarcelv less formidable are the termites, or white ants of tropical regions. In S. 
Central Africa is the tsetse, a yenomons fly, whose bit? is fatal to nearly all the 
domestic animals. 
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Peoplv. — ^Tlie Negro race is the most nTunerons. The Arabs 
are the prevailing race, politically, all over Africa^ N. of the Eq., 
and their langiiage is tiie chief medium of intercourse. 

Beligion.— Oilohammeduiism prevails in Africa wherever the 
Arabs are ascendant^ but is most strictly observed in Barbsry and 
the Nile Valley. Chxistiamty, in a very corrupt form, is professed 
in Abyssinia. Fetlchism, under various forms, prevails among all 
the Negro tribes, frequently attended with human sacrifices on a 
large sode. But on the W. and S. Christianity has been intra- 
dnced by missionaries from Europe and America. 

Gov., &C. — The Negroes are divided into a great number of 
independent petty states, ruled by hereditary chiefs — the most 
powerful being in Senesambia, Guinea, and Soudan, and the gov. 
IS generally despotic. Most of the other states are dependencies 
of European Powers. The slave-trade is the great curse of Africa, 
causing frequent and cruel wars for the sake of procuring captives 
to be sold as slaves. Africa is the least civilizea of the great divi- 
sions of the globe, but the character of the natives is much milder 
in the interior than near the coasts, where they have been cor- 
rupted by the slave-trade. Polygamy is universaL 

EzKROiBES. — ^Which part of AfHca is hottest? Which part of it belongs to 
the great Rainless Belt of the Old World? Which to the Zone of Constant 
Bains? Which winds bring the rains of inter-tropical Africa? Give the four 
different races of man in Afnca. Draw a map of Aftica, shewing the distribu- 
tion of Baces, Languages, and Religions; also of Vegetables and Animals. 



NORTH AMEBIGA. 

Bonndaries. — N., the Arctic O.; W. and S., the 
Pacific O. ; E., the Atlantic O. and the Isth. of Darien. 

General Aspect. — N. America is of a rude triangular 
form, with its base resting on the Arctic O., greatly 
indented on its eastern side, and with extensive archi- 
pelagoes on the N. and S.E. Its surface is distinguished 
for its great plains, watered hj gigantic rivers, numerous 
large lakes, and an extensive mt.-chain in the W., travers- 
ing its entire length. It divides naturally into three 
great regions: — (1.) The Eastern Region, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Alleghany Mts. ; (2.) The great Central Plain, 
from the Alleghany to the Rocky Mis.; (3.) The Western 
Region, from the Rocky Mts. to the Pacific, consisting 
chiefly of plateaux, 3,000 to 5,000 ft. in height, which 
support extensive mt.-chains running parallel with the 
coast. 

Countries of K America. 



British America. 
Greenland. 



United States, with 
AJinska in the 
N.W. 



Mexico. 

Central America. 
West Indies. 



u 
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Exercises.— From what continents is N. America separated by the Atlantic 
and the Pacific? Give their nearest points, with their distance. Compare the 
area of N. Am. with that of the whole land-sur&ce of the Rlobe. What parallel 
of lai is nearly parallel with the N. coast of the mainland? Give all the boun- 
daries of each of tiie countries of N. Am. Which parallel and which meridian 
form boundaries? Which country is intersected by the Arctic Circlet Which 
by the Tropic of Cancer? 

Seas, Gulfs, &a 



Arctic Ocean. 
O. of Boo'thiA, Conma'tion G., 
and ])£ackeii'zie B., N. of the 
mainland. 

Pacific Ocean. 
O. of Geor'gla, S.W. of Brit 

Columbia. 
G. of GaUfor'nia, W. of Mexico. 

Atlantic Ocean. 

Caribbe'an Sea, bet. Central 

America and W. Indies: — 



Comprising B. of Hondu'ras and 
Mosquito Q. in the W. 

G. of Mexico, S. of U. S.:— 
Comprising Gampea'dhy B., in tiie 
S.W. 

GheB'apeake B., K of U. S. 
Pun'dy B., W. of Nova Scotia. 
G. of St. Law'rence, S.E. of Brit 

America. 
Hud'son'B B., N. of Brit. Am.: — 
Comprising James* Bay in the S. 

Baffin's B., W. of Greenland. 



O. of California, noted for its pearl fishery. O. of Hexioo, often styled ' the 
Gulf,' area 800,000 sq. m.; its waters warmer than the neighbouring ocean; 
shores flat and sandy. Pundy B., spring-tides rise 70 ft. O. of 8t Lawrence, 
navigation dangerous fh)m dense fogs and floating ice; flsheries highly imx)or* 
tant Baffin's B., visited for whale-fishing ; its icebergs are floated southwards 
into the Atlantic. 

Islands. 



In the Arctic 0. 

Greenland, N.E. of Brit. Am. 

Par'ry Isles, W. of N. Greenland. 

Banks Ld., Fr. Albert Ld., Fr. 
of Wales Ld., King William 
Ld., Cockbnm L, &c., N. of 
the mainland. 

In the Pacific 0. 

Queen Charlotte's L and Van- 
conVer L, W. of Brit. Am. 



In the Atlantic 0. 

West In'dia Is., S.E. of U. S.r— 

Comprising the Great AntiU'es, 

(vir.: — Cu^ba, Jamai'ca, Hay'ti, 

and Por'to Ri'coO the Litaa 

Antill'es, and the Baha'mas. 

Bermn'das, E. of U. S. 

Cape Brefon L, Fr. Edward I., 

and Antlcos'ti, in the G. of St 

Lawrence. 
Newfonndiand', E. of the G. of 

St Lawrence. 



Peninsulas and IsTHinrsEa 

tf^'Tffle Pea, N.E. of Hudson's ; Isth. of Tehnantepeo', bet Cam- 
peachy B. and the Pacific. 

Isth. of Obiqnimala, bet B. of 
Honduras and the Pacific. 

Isth. of Panama' or Da'rien^ 
joining N. and S. America. 



B. Territory. 
AHaslEaPen., S.W. of Aliaska. 
Lower Galifor'nia, W. of Mexico. 
Yucatan', N. of Central Am. . 
Flor'ida, S.E. of U. S. 



No'va Sco'tia and Labrador', E. t Isth. of Chigneo'to, joining Nova 
of British Americat Scotia and the Continent 
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Einff William's Land,— near this, at the mouth of BacVs or Gi Fish B., the 
FrankUn Expedition perished in 1847-8. W. Indies, so called because, -nrhen 
discovered, they were supposed to form part of India. The Bennndas consist 
of 300 islets,— total area, 24 sq. m.; of coral formation; export arrcrw-root and 
cocoa; used by Ot. Britain as a naval station and penal setUement. 

Isth. of Tehuantepeo, 130 m. wide. The Istfa. of Panama, 80 m. wide, is a 

Seat route to New Zealand, Australia, and China; a railway from Aspinwall 
Panama connects the two oceans, and a ship-canal is projected. From the 
highest point of the Isth. Balbao discovered the PaciHc in 151& 

£xsiici8E8.>-Which are the land-locked seas? How are they shut in? Name 
the inlets on the coast of Aliaska? To what seas do they belong? Which two 
Is. and Gulfis are in nearly the same lat. ? Which Oulfs in nearly the same Ion.? 
Which two Fens, are in nearly the same lai? Which two are inclined to .each 
other? Which Pens, have Is. aa their continuations? Which of these I. chains 
belong most naturally to N. America? Name the principal of the Parry Is. 
Which Is. lie at the mouth of Hudson's B., and of the Oulfs of Mexico and St. 
Lawrence ? Which seas does each pen. separate ? - 



Straits. 



On thb North. 



On the East. 
GhAn. of Yucatan', bet Yucatan 

and Cuba. 
Wind'ward Faasage, bet. Cuba 

and Hayti 
Mo'na Fassage, bet. Hayti and 

Porto Eico. 
Str. of Flor'ida, bet. Florida and 

the Bahamas. 
Baha'ma Chan. ,bet. the Bahamas 

and Cuba. 
Gut of Gan'BO, bet Kova Scotia 

and Cape Breton I. 
Str. of Belleisle', bet Labrador 

and Newfoundland. 

trftncaster Sd., BAnow 6tr., Ac., may be described aa the &mou8 North- West 
Passage, discovered by M'Clure in 1851-S. 

Capes« 



Hud'son's Str., bet. Hudson's B. 

and the Atlantic. 
Fox Ghan., N.W. of Hudson's 

Str. 
Ba'vis Str., bet Baffin's B. and 

the Atlantic. 
Liui'caster Sd., Bar'row Str., 

Mel'ville Sd., and Bank Str., 

leading W. from Baffin's B. 
Be'gent uilet, S. of Lancaster Sd. 
Beh'ring's Str., bet. Aliaska and 

Asia. 



West. 
C. ?r. of Wales, W. of Aliaska. 
C. St Lu'cas, S. of Lower Cali- 
fornia. 

East. 
0. Gra'ciafl a Di'os, E. of Hon- 
duras' 
C. Gato'che', N.E. of Ynoatan. 
0. St Anto'nio, W. of Cuba. 

Graoiaa a Dioa=: 'Thanks to God.' 



G. Sa^le, S. of Florida. 
G. Hatt'eras & G. God, E. of tJ. iSi 
G. Sa1)ld, S. of Nova Scotia. 
G. Gan'so, E. of Nova Scotia. 
0. Bay, S.W. of Newfoundland; 
0. Bace, S.K of Newfoundland. 
G. Gharles, S.E. of Labrador. 
G. Ghidley, N.E. of Labrador^ 
G. Farewell', S. of Greenland^ 

0. Caoso, noted for shipwrecks. 



Exercises.— Trace and hame the inlets set)aTating the Arctic ArchipelagdcJ 
from the mainland. Trace other N.W. i-outes bet the Atlantic and Pacific (1 
fh)m BaflEln's B., and (2) from Hudson's 8tr. What is the lat (approximately) 
of Capes Farewell, Chidley, Fr. of Wales, and St' Lucas. What is the loh. of 
C. St. Lucas, G. Cod, and Isth. of Panama? Which ar6 the exttome points of 
the mainland, N., B., E. ^ and W.? Draw a map shewing the ibregoing features 
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MOUKTAINS. 



Ststul 


Cbikv Bavovs. 


Position. 


Highest Summits. 


EARTEKK.Or ( 

Atlamtio, ( 

Westbrn, f 

or •< 

PACino, ( 


Appala'ohiaa or 
Allegluuiy Ohain, 

Booky Kta. Chain, | 

Paoiile, ot Ooeanio 


United Statea 
and Canada, . 

Arctic O.tolsth. 
of Panama, . 

W. Coast of N.l 
America, . / 


Mount Washing- Ft 
ton, .... 6,428 

VoL Popo'cate- 
peti, .... 17,783 

YoLMiStElias, 14,970 



The Appalachian Chain, 2,000 m. long, 150 to 200 m. broad, mean height 2,500 
ft. The Alleghanies proper are in Pennsylvania and Virginia. The Booky Kts. 
proper are confined to Brit. Am. and U. S., but the name is also sometimes 
extended to the whole Western System, which is 5,000 m. in length. Ihe cul- 
minating point of Brit. Am. is Mt. Brown, 16,000 ft, in the Nortiiem Bange of 
the Bocky Mts.; of U. S., Ht. St Helen's, 15,750 ft., in the Cascade Bange; of 
Mexico and of tiie whole continent, Popocatepetl, 17,783 ft.; and of Central Am., 
Kt Agttftf 13,000 ft. The principal ▼ols. are Popocatepetl, ('Mt of Smoke,') 
Orizaba, (' Star Mt ,*) 17,847 ft, Agna, in the Central Am. Chain, and St Elias, 
in the Sea Alps of Brit Am. 

* 

. Platbaux and Plains. 



Plat of Labrador'. 
Ot. Western Plateau, bet. tbe 
Bocky and the Pacific Mts. : — 
Including the Ot Basin of V'tah. 

Plat of Anahnac', in Mexico. 



Plat of Gnatimala, in Cen. Am. 
Gt. Central Plain, bet tbe Arctic 

O. and tbe G. of Mexico. 
Atlantic Plain, bet. the Atlantic 

and tbe Appalachians. 



The put of Anahnao is 7,000 ft high,— the Gt Western Plat, 5,000 ft. high. 
The Ot Central Plain, 3,000,000 sq. m., E. of the Mississippi, is undulating and 
wooded ; westwards are tkie prairies^ or meadow-lands, perfectly level, covered 
•with grass and flowers, and roamed over by herds of bison, deer, and wild 
horses ; while towards the Bocky Mts. is tlie Ot American Desert, covered with 
sand, c^vel, and boulders. 

ExEROTSES.— In what two respects do the mfs. of America differ in arrange- 
ment ft'om those of the Old World? Give the lat. and Ion. of Mt. St. Elian. 
Point out Mts. Fairweather, Hood, Hooker, Pike's Peak, and Fremont's Peak, 
and give the chains they are respectively connected with. Arrange the highest 
smts. in the order of height, reduce the feet to m., and compare each smt. with 
Mont Blanc, and with some well-known height By what mts. are the Gt 
.Western Plat and the Gt Central Pi. respectively bounded? Draw a map of 
N. America, shewing the Mte., Plateaux, and Plains. 







RlVEB 


.S. 




BlVEB. 


BiSEB IN. 


Flows. 


Through. 


Falls ikto. 


t— NOBTHEBN SLOPE. 




Arctic Basik 




Saakafohew. 
an & Nelson, 


^BockyMts., . 


Rd(N.E.. 


Hud8on'sB.Territoiy 


Hudson's B. 


OhnrehiU, . 

AthahaB'oa& 
Kaokenile, 


f Centre of IS, 
i Plain, . . 

•Bocky Mts., . 


} " 

N.&N.W., 


British America, . 


Arctic Ocean. 



07 KOBTH AMERICA. 
Btvebs — continued. 
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BlYER. 


BiSBS IN. 


Flows. 


Thbouob. 


Falm into. 


IL— WB8TERN SLOPE. 


Paoifio Bahin. 


Tou'ooiii . 
Fraser, . . 
Ck>liim1>iA,or 
Obr'eroniL, 
BioOoloift'do, 


Rocky Mounts., 
»» 


W., 

W. & 8., 

8. A W., 
8.W., 


Aliaska, .... 
British Columbia, . 

N.W.ofU. 8., . . 

Upper California, . 


Behring Sea. 
G.of Georgia. 

Padflie Ocean. 

G.ofCalifoinia. 


III.— 80UTHEBN SLOPE. 


Gulf of Mexico Basik. 


Bi'oOru'de 
del Nor'te, 


Rocky Mts., . 


S.E., 


Texas (U. 8.), . . 


G. of Mexico. 


MiMi«ip'Fi,{ 


L. Itasca (Min- 
sesota), . . 

Rocky Monnts., 


}8., 
8.E., 1 


Centreof U. 8.,. . 

N.W. of Mississippi 
[Valley, 


\ Mississippi. 


Arkan'us, . 
Bed Biyer, . 
OU'o,. . . 
Tenn'enee, 


North of Texas, 
Alleghany Mts., 


ESE., 
S.B., 
S.W., 

w., 


8.W. of „ 
8.W. of „ 
N.E. of „ 
B. of „ 


fi 

Ohio. " 


IV.— EASTERN SLOPE. 


Atlantic Basin. 


Poto'xnM, . 
Bnsquehaii'iui 


Alleghany Mts., 


S.E., 


E. of United States, 
Pennsylvania(U. S.), 


Chesapeake B. 


Eud'Bon, . 


New York State, 


s.. 


New York State, . 


New York 
( Harbour. 
( G.of StLaw- 
rence. 


fltlaw'renoe. 


W.ofL.SnperIor, 


E.AN.B., 


Brit Am. and U.S., 



Largest Rivers. 



River. 


Length. 
(MUes.) 


Area or 

Basin. 

(Sq.m.) 


River. 


Length. 
(Miles.) 


Area or 

Basin. 

(8q. m.) 


Mississippi, . 
Maekenzie ft ) 

Athabasca, f 
Saakatohewaa 

aadKelsoDi 


8,160 
2,300 

1 1,800 


1,244,000 
600,000 

490,000 


St Lawrenee, 
Columbia, . . 
BioOrande, . 
Bio Colorado, 


2,150 

1,200 

1,800 

700 


400.000 
268,000 
250,000 
230,000 



K. America excels every other continent in the size and extent of its lake and 
river systems. The networks of the different river-systems often meeiF or 
approach very closely. The rivers of the Arctic Basin are closed by ice nine 
months of the year, when they are traversed by the sledge of the fur hunter. 
Those of the Atlantic Basin are, commercially, the most important 

The Miasiasippi.Missoiiri (united, 4,328 m.) is the longest river in the world ; 
it carries sediment to the sea every year equal to 1 sq. m. 241 ft in depth ; its 
delta is 15,000 sq. m. in area: and its floods rise annually from Feb. to June. 
The Mississippi (' Father of Waters ') is remarkably clear and winding, but the 
Missouri (* Mud River') is very turbid and rapid, and has five Gt Falls. Ihe 
Mississippi alone is navi^ble 8,000 miles, and has 1,500 steamers plying on its 
waters ; the total basin ^ords 36,000 m. of steam navigation. The St Lawrenoe 
traverses the Five Great Lakes, passing under different names till it leaves L. 
Ontario. It is broad and rapid, and shut by ice fh>m Dec. to Ap. Rapids and 
falls on its course are avoided by means of ship-canals. Bet h. Erie and L. 
Ontario are the famous FaUa of Biagara. 
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Lakes. 



Systeic. 


Lakes. 


Position. 


Northern, 

Sonthem, 
Contmental, 


Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake, 
Athabas'ca, Wol'laston, Deer Lake, 
Win'nipeg, Ac, 

Supe'rior, Hu'ron, Mich'igan, E'rie, 
Onta'rio, 

Chap&aa, Nicarag'ua, LeoB, . . . 

Great Salt Lake, Tjuke U'tah, . . . 


British America. 

■Si Lawrence Basin. 

Mexico, Central Am. 
Great Basin of Utah. 



The Five Great Lakes contain together nearly 100,000 sq. m. L. Superior, 
32,000 sq. m.~^as huge as Ireland. 

ExERcisEa — ^Point out the three great watersheds of N. Am. Which rivers 
rise near each other? By what river routes could you most nearly cross N. Am. 
from N. to S., and A'oin E. to W.? Which rivers form boundaries of coun- 
tries? Arrange the rivers in the order of their length, and compare them with 
each other and with the Thames. Compare the largest basins with the area of 
the Brit. Isles. Name the river basin of each lake. Mame smaller lakes in these 
basins. Where are the lakes most numerous, and how are tliey arranged? 
Draw a map of N. Am., shewing the Rivers and Lakes. 





COITNTRIES 


AND Capitals, 


, &0. 




COUMTKIES. 


Area, 
Sq. m. 


Pop. 
(Mill.) 


Capitals. 


Position 
OF Cap. 


Pop. OF 
Cap. 

(Thons.) 


British America, ' 
Greenland, . . 
United States, . 
Mexico, .... 

Central America. 

West Indies, . . 


3,640,000 
380,000 

3,390,000 
857,000 

175,000 

86,000 


3.J 
Oth. 
32 
8 

2i 
4 


Ot'ta-wa, &o , . . 
JulUneh.Vab, . . 
Wash'ington, . . 
Hexico, .... 
Ke-wGuatimala,) 
fto., . . . j 
Havan'nah, fto., 


R. Ottawa, . . 
S.W. Coast, . 
R. Poto'mac, . 
L. Tez'cuco, . 

R. Monta'gua, . 

(N.W. Coast) 

of Cuba, i 


15 

1 

61 

200 

40 

197 



Exercises. — Arrange the above countries and caps, in the order of (a) size 
and (b) population. Compare the countries in these respects with Gt. Britain. 
Which country is the most tliickly populated? which the most thinly? Which 
of the caps, is not far from the Tropic of Cancer? Draw a map of N. America. 

Climate. — The average temperature is lower than in corres- 
ponding latitudes of the Old World, and the extremes are greater. 
The eastern side of the continent is colder than the western; the 
prevailing S. W. winds carrying off the heat qi the Gulf Stream, 
and a cold Polar current bnnging down icebergs and cooled 
air to the eastern coasts. N. Am. is also more humid than the 
Old World, one-half more rain falling in tropical Am. than in 
tropical Africa and Asia. 

Productions. — 1. Minerals. — The New World has been cele- 
brated for the richness and variety of its mineral wealth. Mexico 
and Central Am. were long famous for the precious metals, but 
California and Brit. Columbia are now the chief gold-fields of Am. 

Copper, tin, lead, iron, and ooal are also very abundant and widely distributed • 
the largest coal-field in the world being in the U. S-, in the Appalachian district, 
and the richest oopper region lying N. and E. of L. Superior. 



or KORTH ASfEItlCA. 
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2. TegeUblea.—The eaatem part of this conUnent, when dii- 
covered, vos ace viist continuous forest, which hsi eren yet heeti 
only partUllj' cleared, while from the Misaiaaippi towarda the 
Bocky Mt«. e>tead vast pruriea, destitute of trees and covered 
with tall graaees. 

I (unit trSM lit of nnmerons specLea and enormnai ■!». Anmnp lAs 
chATftctoiiflUc plautfl of ?4. Am. are uslvu, munollaa^ fdohilA>, dahUiflf 
h»d»dl<roBS, snd Uie iictoa tree Is peculiar Co Uie Nen World. 



To America Kiiropfl la 




S. *in'ni«.T« — The tmimali oE the New World are inferior in 
tHunber of species, size, and strength to those of the Old, though 
some of them are <rf analogous types — such as the puma, the jaguar, 
the condor, and the alligator, which respectively represent the 
lion, the tiger, the eagle, and the crocodile of the Old World. 

Other beaale of vrej »re the Tolf and three TacicUca of the bear. The moD. 
kByH&re small andramtahed witlipretaeualletalla. The largest native qqadm- 
peda are the elk. uuak-DX, reindeer, and biaop. Fur- bearlDK animals, sueh aa 
the beaver, muJurat, and ennina.aro abundant in the N. The hmnmin^-bitd 
Is indiccnom, wblle pUeimi In flocfca darken the air durina their inigratlona. 
While Europe liaa bamiwed the Imkey ftom VirElnIt, (U. S„) Am, Is Indebted 
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Peoplk — The pop. consists chiefly of three races, viz.r — (1.) 
The Bed Indians or Aborigines; (2.) Negroes, brought originally 
as slaves from Africa; (3.) Caucasians, or Whites, of European 
descent, chiefly British, French, Spanish, and German. There is 
also a mixed race from the imion of these three. The Esquimaux 
of Arctic Am. are of the Mongolian race, and few in number. 

The European pop. consists of about S/s of the whole, and the Indians and 
Negroes are nearly equal The Bed Indians are now chiefly confined to tha 
Western territories, remaining uncivilized, and are fast disappearing. The 
Negroes are now at length freed fh)m slavery, except in the Spanish W. Indies. 
Am. was discovered by Columbus in 1492, since which period there has been a 
ceaseless tide of emigration fh>m Europe. Mexico was conquered and colonized 
by Spain ; U. S. by Britain ; and Canada by France and Britain. 

Langniage. — ^The original languages are termed polysynthetic, 
t. e.f consisting of peculiarly complex forms of words, as, for ex- 
ample, the word amaMacuiloUtquicatlaxtlahuitlif signifying **the 
reward given to a messenger who bears a hieroglyphic map con- 
veying intelligence." English prevails in Brit. Am. and U. S., 
and Spanish in Mexico and Central Am. 

Beligion, &c. — ^Protestantism, under various forms, and Soman 
Catholicism are found in the U. S. and Brit. Am., but the coun- 
tries of Spanish colonization retain the R. C. faith. The Red 
Indians are stUl pagans. The Gov. is republican, except in Brit. 
Am., which is colonial. Most of the W. India Is. belong to 
European powers, and Greenland is a possession of Denmark. 

Exercises. — Which pai-ts of N. Am. belong to the region of constant rains? 
Which to the rainless regions ? From the daui above and formerly given, state 
the numbers of Caucasians, Indians, and Negroes. Draw a map of N. Am , 
shewing the distribution of Races, Languages, and Religions. 



SOXTTH AMERICA. 

Boundaries.— IT., the Caribbean Sea; W., the Pacific 
0. ; E., the Atlantic. 

General Aspect. — S. America is of triangular form, 
•with apex to the S. Its surface may be regarded as a 
continuation of that of N. America, interrupted only by the 
G. of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea: viz., a great Central 
Plain, with the colossal chain of the Andes on the W., 
and the secondary ranges of Brazil on the E. This great 
Central Plain exhibits the three vast river-basins of the 
Orinoco, the Amazon, and the Parana or La Plata,, 
affording the most extensive system of inland navigation 
in the world, and thus, to a certain extent, compensating 
for the deficiency of coast-line. 



OF SOUTH AMEBIOA. 
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Brazil'. 


Ecuador'. 


Gnirna. 


Peru'. 


Venezuela. 


Boliv'ia or 


Grana'dian Confed- 


Peru. 


eration. 


ChiU 



Countries of S. Amebioa. 

La Pl&'ta or Ar'gen- 
tine Bcnublic. 
Upper Paraguay^ 
Urugua/. 
Pati^o'nia. 

EzERfliBES.— From what contiiieiits is S. Am. separated by the Atlantic and' 
the Pacific? Oive their nearest points and their distance. Compare the area 
with that of the whole land-sorface of the globe. Compare its snmce with that 
of N. Am. Which mts. and plains in each correspond? Which meridian most 
nearly traverses the whole lenfl;th of 8. Am.? Which jMirallel its greatest 
breadth ? Name all the boondaiTes of each of the countries. Arrange the conn* 
tries according to Zones. 

Sbas, Gulfs, &o. 



Cabribbs'ak Sea. 

O. of Faifia, N.E. of Venezuela. 

O. of MaxiaoaylK), N. W. of Vene- 
zuela. 

G. of Da'rien, N. W. of Granadian 
Confederation. 

Pacific O. 



0. of Guayaquil', W. of Ecua- 
dor. 

Atlantic O. 

G. of St. George, and G. of San 

Mati'aa, E. of Pataffonia. 
Bio' de la Pl&'ta, S. of Uruguay. 



B. of Panama', S. of Isth. of ^^^^ <>f the Am'azon. N.E. 
Panama. ©^ Brazil 

O. of Paria,— .its B. entrance called the Serpent's Mouth; N. entrance, the 
Dragon's M outii. B. of Panama has pearl-fisheries. 

Islands. 



Pacific 0. 
Galap&'gOB Is., W. of Ecuador. 
Ghin'cha Is., W. of Peru. 
Ju'an Feman'dez, W. of Chili. 
Chil'oe, Wellington, and M&'dre 

de Bi'oB Archipel'ago, W. of 

Patagonia. 



Tier'ra del Fae'go,S. of Patagonia. 

Atlantic O. 

Falkland Is., S.K of Pata- 
gonia. 

S. Georgia, S.E. of Falkland Is. 

Joan'nes or Kar&'jo, N.E. of 
Brazil 



Oalapa^os, (' Turtle Islands,*) volcanic ; birds and reptiles peculiar. Chinoha 
Is. have mimense deposits of guano. Juan Pemaades, the residence for four 
years (1704-8) of Alexander Selkirk, the original of ' Robinson Crusoe.' Chiloe, 
pronounced Ched'ty-ay. Tierra del Puego, ('Land of Fire.') an archipelaffo, 
with many active vols. ; the natives are of the lowest scale of humanity. PaJUc- 
land Is., two huge and 200 small Is. ; ships call for provisions and firesh water. 

Stbaits. 



Str. of MAgellan, bet. Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego. 



Str. of Le Maire, bet. Tierra del 
Fuego and Staten Island. 



Cafes. 



Point Galli'naB, N.E. of Grana- 
dian Confederation. 
0. Fzo'ward, S. of Patagonia. 



0. Horn, S. of Tierra del Fuego. 
0. St. Boque', N.E. of Brazil. 
0. Fri'o, S.K of Brazil 
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C. E<ffn the most celebrated cape in the New World, — 'a lofty, steep, hare, 
black rock, with pointed summits,'— so named by its discoverer, Bohouten, 
after his birthplace, Hoom, in Holland. 

ExEBOisKs.— Point out three pens, on the N. coast, two in Patagonia, and 
one in Brazil. Which Is. are on, and which near, the Eq.f Which are at river- 
moutlis ? Which part of the coast is most indented ? and which coast in Europe 
does it most resemble ? Which are the extreme points of the mainland of S. 
Am,— -N., 8., E., and W.f Which is near the Tropic of Capricorn? Draw a 
map shewing foregoing features of Outline. 



Mountains. 



SrSTEMS. 


Chief Bangbs. 


Position. 


HiQUifitiT Summits. 


Western, 
Eastern, < 


TheAn'dei, . . i 

Braiillan Konnts. , 

Parim6 and Ouiaaa 
Mountains, . . . 


Isth. of Panama 
to G. Horn, . 

E. of Brazil, i 

S. of Venezuela 
and Ouiana, 


Ft 

j-Aconcag^ia, . 23,910 

Itam'be'(Sier'ra 
EspinhftQoX . 6,960 

}Uaravft'ca, . 10,500 



The Andes, length 4,500 m, breadth 40 to 400 m., mean height 11,860 It, 
cover i/e of the surface of 8. Am. They extend at a distance of 20 to 160 m. 
IVom the Pacific Bet. their parallel ranges are plateaux of fi^reat elevation. 
They excel every other chain in the number and grandeur of their vols., and no 
part of the globe is so subject to destructive earuiquakes. They comprise five 
great divisions, viz.:— 

Highest smts. 
The Andes of Quito, (8 parallel ranges,) . . Chimbor&'zo, 21,424 ft. 
The Andes of Peru, „ 

The Andes of Bolivia, (2 „ ) 

TheAnde8 0fChili,(l range,) . . . 
The Andes of Patagonia, (1 range,) 



1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 



Vilcano'ta, 
Sorft'ta, 
Aconcag'ua, 
Yanteles, 



17,525 

21,190 „ 

23,910 „ 

8,030 „ 



Plateaux and Plains. 



it 



it 



The Pam'pas of La Plata in the S. 

Desert of Fatago'nia, in the E. 
El Gran Gh&'oo or 6t. Desert^ W. 

of the R. Paraguay. 
Desert of Atac&'ma, N. of ChilL 



Plat of Qui'to, 9,600 ft high. 
Plat ofBoUVia, 12,900 
Plat of BrazU; 3,000 
Gt Central Plain, comprising — 

The Ll&'nos of the Orinoco in the N.; 

The Sel'vas of the Amazon, in the 
Middle; 

Plat, of Quito, (pronounced Kei-to,) 200 m. by 80 m., is surrounded by the 
most splendid series of vols, in the world, Cotopaxi being the most dreaded. 
The Llanos are immense level tracts, covered with luxuriant grass or driftUig 
sands; the Selvaa are densely wooded plains (more than six times the size of 
France) ; the Pampas are covered with clover and thistles ten feet high, or 
with long tufted grass. O^er the llanos and pampas roam vast herds of horses 
and wild cattle. The Desert of Patagonia is a series of terraced plains covered 
with shingle. El Gran dhaoo and Desert of Ataoama are wastes of sand; the 
latter rainless. 

Exercises. — How do the mts. of Am. differ in general direction fh>ra those 
of the Old World? Which capes are the extremities of mt. -chains? Where do 
the E. and W. systems most nearly meet? Compare the highest smt of the 
New World and that of the Old. What is the Ion. of Aconcagua? Which peaks 
are nearly under the Eq.? Name firom the map other peaks in each' of the 
divisions of the Andes. Arrange the highest smts. in the order of their height, 
reduce the ft to m., compare them with Mt- Blanc and with some weU-known 
height Praw a map of S. Am. shewing the Mta., Plains, and Plateaux. 
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RlTER. 


Risks in. 


Flows. 


Tbbough. 


Falls into. 


I.— NORTHERN SLOPE. 


Caribbean Basin. 


Magdalen, I^^^J^'} N., GranadianConfei, Caribbean Sea. 


II.— EASTERN SLOPE. 


Atlantic Bajbin. 


Orino'oo, . 
Am'azon, . 

BaaFHa.) 

oia'oo, j 


Parime Mts., . 
Andes of Peru, 

SJ:. of Brazil, . 


W.,N.,&E 
B., 

N. ft E., 


Venezuela, . . . 
j Peru,Ecuador,and 
( Brazil,. . . . 

East of Brazil, . . 


Atlantic. 


III.— SOUTHERN SLOPE. 


Atlamtxo Basin. 


Paraaft', . 
Parafuay', 


S.E. of Brazil, . 
W. „ 


S.W.ftB., 

S.. 




Bio de la Plata. 
Parana. 


j TTrufiiay', 


S. „ 


W, ft S., 


Brazil, Uruguay, > 
1 andLaP&ta, ) 


mode la Plata. 







Largest Riyers. 






RiVZB. 


Length. 
(Miles.) 


Area or 

Basin. 

(Bq. m.) 


River. 


Lenotb. 
(MUes.) 


Area or 

Basin. 

(Sq. m.) 


Amazon, . . 

La Plata (Par. 

ana,fto.,) . 


4,000 
} 1,800 


2,000,000 
1,200,000 


Orinoco, . . 
SaaFranoiaeo, 


1,200 
1,680 


837,000 
250,000 



Tbibutaries. 

{1. b.— Na'po, Putnma'yo, Japu'ra, and Ne'gro : 
r. b.— Ucay&l^, JavA'ry, Pu'rus, Madeira, Tap&'Jos, Xln'gn, with the 
Tocantins' and Araguay' united. 
Parana,— I b.,— Paraguay' (with sub-affluents, Filcoma'yo and Yerme'Jo) and 

Sal&'do. 

Lakes. 



L. Maiacaybo, N.W. of Vene- 
* zuela. 
La'go do8 Fa^toe, S. of Brazil 



L. Titic&'ca, on the Plat, of Bolivia. 
L. Gnanaca'che' and L. Silve'ro 
in La Plata. 



The Ama»m, or Orellil'na, (above the entrance of the Rio Negro, called the 
Bolimoens', and higher up the Kar'anon,) is the lai-gest river of the globe for 
baain and volume. Its basin affords 50,000 m. of navigation, having more than 
20 tribs., each navigable 1,000 m. The channel is 4. m. wide for 450 m. above 
its mouth, whose width is 50 m., and the current remains firesh 200 m. out at 
sea. L. Titioaca, 12,850 ft. above the sea, the second highest lake in the world. 

S. Am. is singularly destitute of lakes of large size, and no permanent ones 
belong to the great river-systems ; but many swamps and laige laJces are formed 
in the rainy season, and in La Plata are numerous salt-lakes. The Plat of 
Bolivia forms a Basin of ContinentfU Streams. 
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Exercises.— Which is the chief water-shed of S. Am.? Point out the water- 
sheds separating the three chief river-basins. Which rivers of these different 
basins most nearly meet? Which two are completely joined? and how? How 
could yon most nearly pass by water from the mouth of the Orinoco to the Rio 
de la Plata? Which rivers form boundaries of countries? Arrange the riven 
In the order of length, compare them with each other, and with the Thames. 
Compare the laigest basins with the area of the Brit. Is. Draw a Map shewing 
the Rivers and Lakes of S. Am. 

Countries and Capitals. 



COUNTBIBS. 





^s. 


Area. 


eC- 


(Sq. m.) 


fi^ 


8,188,000 


n 


76,000 


1/7 


88,600 


V9 


21,600 


23th. 


427,000 


li 


522,000 


2} 


285,000 


1 


509,000 


2* 


610,000 


2 


116,000 


H 


543,000 


H 


76,000 


iX 


72,000 


\ 


800,000 


Vfi 



Capitals. 



Position of 
Cap. 



Ai 



h 
O 



Brazil, . . . 
British Ouiaka 
Dutch Odiana, 
French Guiana 

Venezuela, . 



OrANADIAN CONrED. 

Ecuador, . . . . 

Peru, 

Bolivia* . . . . 
Chili, 

La Plata, .... 
Paraguay, . . . 

Uruguay 

Patagonia, . . . 



Bio' de Jaae'iro, . 
Oeorge'town, 
Paramaril>o, 
Cayen'he, . 
Carao'oasi . 

Sogota, . 
aui'to, . . 
Li'ma, . . 
Chnquis&'oa^ 
Santia'go, . 

Bue'nos Ay'res, 
▲stu'cion, . . 
Honte Yid'M, 
Fun'ta Are^iaa, 



S.E. Coast, . . 
R. Demera'ra, . 
R. Surinam', . 
I. of Cayen'ne, 
Near N. Coast, 

R San Francisco, 
Plat, of Quito, . 
Near W. Coast, 
R. Pilcomayo, . 
R. Maypo'cho, . 

Rio de la Plata, 
R. Paraguay, . 
Rio de la Plata, 
Str. of Magellan, 



400 

25 

16 

6 

60 

43 
76 
70 
24 
115 

120 

8 

45 



Exercises. -^Arrange the above countries and caps, in the order of (a) size 
and (b) pop. Compare the countries in these respects with Qt. Britain. Which 
countrv is most thickly peopled? Which most thinly? Which two caps, are 
nearest each other, and how far are they apart? Which is near ihe £q.? 
Which near the Tropic of Capricorn? What relation does Brazil hold to tne 
rest of S. Am. in respect to size and pop.? Draw a map of S. Am. 

Climate. — Two-tbirds of the continent lying within the Tropics, 
the climate is necessarily hot, but the high mt.-ranges and pla- 
teaux have the effect of reducing the general temperature. While 
the palm flourishes in the N., deep snow mantles the ground 
many months of the year in the S. The E. coast is warmer than 
the W., — the Antarctic Drift Current cooling the shores of Chili 
and Peru. The moisture is greatest in the N. , and greater on the 
E. than on the W. side of the Andes, where the narrow sea-board 
is almost rainless. 

Pboductions. — 1. Minerals. — ^The whole chain of the Andes is 
richly metalliferous, more especially in Peru, Bolivia, and Chili, 
while Brazil is unsurpassed for diamonds and other predoiui 
stones, as well as metals. 

Besides gold and silv«r, the useful metals, iron, tin, lead, copper, ooal, mer- 
ovry, lulphor, and salt, are abundant, and widely distributed. 

2. Vegetables. — From the great heat and moisture, the vege- 
table kingdom displays here, especially in the basins of the Amazon 
and Orinoco, the richest variety and profusion. The primeval 
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forests of rast extent) consUt of trees of many different oidars and 
imm e ns e size, clothed with climbing and paramtiialplaatB, and are 
ao dense that the explorer has to hew a pathway at every step; 
and, hut for the latter intervening livere, the monkeyB might 
travel hundreds of niileB without deacending to the ground. 

The forett tnu tie hIhu of dllTersnt Bpeclia,— trobfcmi, suhiniiT Iw. 
wotd, SruQ-wiMd; and the medlclnAl Poavlui lurk ia COuni du theliliif^- 
■loDMOf the Andes. 0«b«, mimlM, oaontohood, and miil«. aro h ' ■' 
bnf oUiBiobJoela of culture Lave been In troducoil riuo EuioM. 




_. . .. — Most of the animals of S. Am. are peculiar to it. 

The principal wild animals are the jagutir and puma; the tapir 
and peccary, or American hog; the sloth, ant--eater, and arma- 
dillo; opoBsimia and monkeys ; the condor, (the largest of rapacious 
birds,) found on the Andes S. of the Eq.; the rhea, or American 
ostrich, parrota, and humming-birds, The llama and alpaca (of 
the same order of ruminanta as the camel) are confined to tjia 
Andes of Chili and Peru, and are wool-bearing animals. 

When a. Am. vu diuovered. the Uuia vu the only damestlcKtBd aalniil, 
ind WB> UHd u t beast ot burden; bat horiei and oiac »ero Introdnced, and 
m wild in conntleM herds in ■ ' ~ ' ' 



■bla, e 






c — . ifiukm, uie tannent Mike ot man and beaat, while BnJliai light 

np tbe hihhIb 1^ olghi 

Peoflk. — The pop. consists of the same races as those of N. 
Am., — viz., Indians, or Aborigines, Negioee, and Whites, together 
witli a Mixed JEUce fbnoed from the union of theM three, 
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The Aborigines and mixed races are the most numerous, and Negroes form 
one-half of the pop. of Brazil. The eastern portion of the continent was colon- 
ized by the Portuguese, and the western by the Spaniards. 

Beligion, &c. — The religion is B. 0., except among tlie Aborig- 
ines w'ho practise Fetichism. The form of gov. is republican in 
all the states except Guiana^ which is colonial, and Brazil, which 
is an Empire. 

ExEBCiSES.— Which countries of S. Am. have continuous rains? Which 
winds bring the rains to the countries E. of the Andes. Which of the Vege- 
tables and Animals mentioned above are also foimd in other continents? and in 
which continents? Draw a map of S. Am., shewing the Distribution of Baces^ 
Beligions, and Productions. 



OCEANIA. 
Oceania comprises all the islands and archipelagoes of 
the Pacific, from the S.E« coast of Asia to the W. coast 
of America. 

Extent— From 28" N. Lat (Bonln Is.) to 66* S. Lat., (Macquarie I.;) and from 
95' E. Lo^n. (Sumatra) to 110° W. Lon. (Eastern I.) 

Gknebal Divisions. 
L Anstrala'sia, or Melane'sia, in the 9.W., bet., the Ijndian O. 

and the Paciiic; 
II. Kalay'sia, or E. Indian Is;, in the N.W. bet. Further India 

and Australia. 
III. Polyne'sia^ in the E.,>^inclttding lUcione'sia, K. of the Eq. 

Austral A ST A. 

Australia. 

Tasma'nia. 

New Zealand. 

Pap'ua. 

New Caledo'nia^ &c. 

Australasia, (i. «., ' South Asia,') called Melanesia from the black colour of the 
Aborigines, has its centre, Australia, surrounded on the E. by the other portions 
in the form of a crescent The name is sometimes restricted to Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand, and the name Melanesia applied to the other Is. of 
the group. 

ICuaysia, so called from the Malay pop. who inhabit it, extends from N.E. to 
B.W., with its lai^st Is. nearest Asia It is the largest assemblage of Is., and 
belongs to the greatest volcanic region of the world. 

Polynesia (* the region of many islands ') has its greatest length from N.W. to 
S.E., and is composed exclusiyely of small Is. of coral formation. The name 
is sometimes restricted to the groups S. of the Eq., while Hioronesia ('the 
region of little islands *) is applied to those in the N.W.^ lying N. of the Eq. 

EzERciBzs. — ^What separates Asia from Oceania ? Through how many degrees 
of lat and lon. does Oceania extend f Compare area and pop. with those of 
Gt. Britaiua Give the length and breadtii of each of these great divisions. 
Which is nearly bounded by the Tropics? Which is intersected by the Eq.? 
Which by the Tropic of Gaprioom? Which is most remote from Britain, and 
how far? Point out the shortest route to it. How do the larger Is. of Austral- 
asia lie firom Australia? Which is the central I. of Malaysia? How do the 
other Is. lie firom it? Which of the divlsioas is composed of continental Is.? 
Which of oceanic Is.? Draw a map shewing i^e relative positions of these great 
divisions of Oeeania. 



Malaysia. 

Sun'da Is., — viz., 

Suma'tra,JaVa,&c..^ 
Bor'neo, Cel'ebes, 
Moluccas or Spice Is. , 
Phil'ippine Is., &a 



. Polynesia, &o. 

O^^oline Is. 
SandVich Is. 
Naviga'tor's Is. 
Friendly Is. 
Marque'sas, &c. 



li 

I 
I 




g ^ nt ,t sif!!M g5!!fll 

jilii I I I i 

'ism ft 

iiii II 



I 



I 



Ji _ . 
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THE BBinSH ISLES. 

The British Isles, or United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, form an archipelago to the W. of Central 
Europe consisting of about 5,500 islands and rocks, of 
which only about 420 are inhabited. The two largest 
islands are Great Britain and Ireland, once forming the 
three separate and independent kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, but now united under one govern- 
ment and with one united Parliament, although still 
possessed of distinct laws and institutions. 

L— ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Bonndaries.— N., Scotland; W., Lrish Sea, St. George's Chan., 
and Atlantic; S., the English Chan.; E., the North Sea. 

Extent.— Greatest length, 420 m.; greatest breadth, 860 m.; area, 68,820 sq. 
zn., (including Wales, 7,840 sq. m.;) coast-line, 2,000 m. 

General Aspect. — ^Encland is of triangular fonn. Its shores are 
much indenteid, especia&y in the W., T^ere they are also boldest, 
forming numerous natural harbours protected by prominent head- 
lands. The sur£EU!e is greatly diversified : low and level in the 
S.E., undulating in the centre, and mountainous towards the W., 
especially in Wales and Cumherland. The drainage of the coun- 
try is divided bv an almost continuous water-shed, ** the Back- 
bone of England," running N. and S. But besides the slopes 
thus formed, a narrow tract along the S. drains into the English 
Channel. 

Exercises.— What separates England from Scotland? from Ireland? from 
France ? How far are the nearest points of Ireland and France from England ? 
Which conntries lie due E. and ^.f Point out the line of greatest breadth? 
Which meridian shews the mean length ? Which parallel the least breadth? 

CouimKS IN England — 40. 

NORTHEBN Cos. — 6. 

Korihum'berland. Cuml)erland. 
Durliam. West'moreland. 

York. Lan'cashire. 

Eastern Cos. — 6. 
Lin'coln. Suf'folk. 

Cam'bridge. Es'sex. 
Nor'folk. 

SOXTEHEEN CoS. — 10. 



Kent. 


Wiltshire. 


Sur'rey. 


Dor'set. 


Sus'sex. 


Som'erset. 


Berk'shire. 


Dev'on. 


Hamp'shire. 


Com'wall, 



Western Cos.- 
Mon'mouth. Shrop'shire. 
Her'eford. Chesh'ire. 

Midland Cos. — 16. 

(N. Midland.) 
Der^y. Leice'ster. 

Nottingham. Butland. / 
Stafford. 

(S. Midland.) 
Worce'ster. Ox'ford. 
War^wick. Buck'insham. 
Northamp'ton. Bed'fora 
Huntingdon. Her'eford. 
Glouce'ster. Mid'dlesez. 
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CouKTiES nsT Walks— 12. 



NoETH Wales— 6. 

flint. Anglesea. 

Deiil)igh. Merion'eth. 

Caemaryon. Montgom'ery. 



SoxTTH Wales— 6. 

Car'digan. Glamor'gaii. 

Fem'broke. Breck'nock. 

Caemuu/then. Kad'nor. 



The connties are divided into more than 18,000 parishes. The largest ca ia 
York, (5981 sq. m. ,) the smallest Rutland, about lAio of York. Hidolesex, the 
next smallest, is 1/91 of York. Yorkshire has three diyisions, viz.:— the N., E., 
and W. Ridlpgs. The S. of Linooln is named ' Holland/ from its resemblance 
to that country; a part of Cambridge is named the 'Isle of Ely;' and another 
part of the Fens reclaimed fh}m the Wash, between Lincoln and Norfolk, is 
called 'Victoria County.' Walea generally, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Derby, are famous for fine mountain sceneiy: Cumberland and Westmoreland 
are known as the ' Lake County.' Anglesea, Pembroke, and Wilts, have 
Druidical remains; Monmonfh, British and Roman ones. Kottingham (or 
Notts) has the remains of Sherwood Forest, the haunt of the famous outlaw, 
Bobin Hood. Oxford, Berks, and Surrey, abound with seats of the nobility 
and rich citizens of London. Hampshire (or Hants) has the New Forest, the 
largest of the royal forests now remaining. 

Exercises.— Which meridian nearly coincides with the Welsh border? What 
forms the N. boundary of the Southern Cos.? Which co. is the most centrical? 
Which is surrounded by nine cos.? Name these nine in order. Name in order 
the COB. that surround Middlesex, Warwick, and Derby. Which cos. have por- 
tions detached? Name the cos. traversed by lines drawn firom London to 
Liverpool, and Horn Norfolk to Land's End. 



Bays, &a 



In THE Irish Sea. 

Sorway Firth, bet Cumberland 
and Scotland. 

Hore'cambe B., N.W. of Lanca- 
shire. 

In St. Geoboe's Chan. 

Caemar'von B., W. of Caernar- 
von. 

Car'digan B., W. of Merioneth 
and Cardigan. 

St. Bride^sB. and SQlTordhaVen, 
W. of Pembroke. 

In the Atlantic. 
BriB'tol Chan., S. of Wales. 

Branches— Oaemutf'then B. and 
Swan'sea B. , on the N. ; Bridge- 
wa'ter B. and Bid'eford B.. on 
theS. 



In the Eng. Chan. 

Honnt'BB. and Fal'month Har., 

S.W. of Cornwall. 
Flyrn'onth Sd., S. W. of Deyon. 

In the Nobth Sea. 

The Downs, bet. Kent and Good- 
win Sands. 

Month of the Thames, bet. Essex 
and Kent. 

Yar'month Beads, E. of Norfolk. 

The Wash, bet. lincoln and Nor- 
folk. 

Hnml>er Dflonth, bet. York and 
Lincoln. 

Bridlington B., E. of York. 



IJe golway, Xoreoambe B., (pron. Jlfore'-aMft,>and Bristol Ohan. have high and 
rapid tides. Xilfordhaven, the largest and finest harbour in Britain— could 
contain the whole British navy. Plymonth 8d. has a breakwater across its 
mouth, 1 m. in length; 11 m. 8. is the famous Eddystone Lighthouse. The 
Downs— a roadstead affording valuable shelter to /ihipping from the Goodwin 
Sands, the most dangerous quicksands known. The Hoire is that part of the 
Thames Estuary between Sheppey L and Essex. 
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ISLAITDS. 



and 



Gnem'sey, Al'demey, 
Sark, N.W. of France. 

East Coast. 
Shep'pey I., N. of Kent. 
I. of Than'et, N.E. of Kent. 
Holy I., or lind'iBfjEuiie, and 

Fame Is., N.E. of Korthum- 

berland. 



West Coast. 
Isle of Han, in the Irish Sea. 
An'glesea and Holyhead', N.W. 

of Caernarvon. 
Scilly Isles, S.W. of Cornwall. 

South Coast. 
I. of Wight, S. of Hampshire. 
Ghan'nel Isles, viz.: — Jer'sey, 

I. of Kan, inhabited by the Manx, a Celtic race, who speak the Manx lan- 
guage; has a separate gov. and a parliament of 24 members, termed the * House 
of Keys/ Soilly Is., (pron. SiUy,) 140 islets and rocks, only 6 inhabited— prin- 
cipal, St. Mary's. I. of Wight, termed, firom its beauty, the ' Garden of England.* 
The Ghaanel Is. are the ordy remnant of the Norman possessions of England ; 
the natives speak Norman-French, and have a separate gov. Fame Is., 17 in 
number— the scene of Grace Darling's heroic rescue of the passengers of the 
• Forfarshire * steamer in 1838. L of Portland and I. of Furbeok, are peninsiUas 
in Dorset ; the former is famous for building stone; the latter supplies fine clay 
for the Staffordshire potteries. 

Capes. 

South Coast. 
Land's End and Llz'ard Ft., 

S.W. of Cornwall. 
Start Pt., S. of Devon, 
TheNeedles, W. of the I. of Wight. 
Beachy Hd., S. of Sussex. 

East Coast. 
Bnngenefls', S. and N. Foxeland, 

E. of Kent. 
Spnm Hd. and Flam1x)rongh 

Hd., E. of York. 



West Coast. 

Point of Ayr, N. of I. of Man. 
St. Bee's Hd., W. of Cumber 

land. 
Gt. Orme's Hd., N.W. of Caer 

narvon. 
Brach-y-pwll, S.W. of Caernar 

von. 
St. David's Hd., W. of Pern 

broke. 
Hartland Ft, N.W. of Devon. 



Straits. 



Me'nai Str., bet. Caernarvon and 

Anglesea. 
The Solent and Spithead', bet. 



Hampshire and the I. , of 
Wight. 
Str.of I>o'ver,bet.Kent & France. 



Braoh-y-pwll, pron. Brack-e-pool. The ITeedles are five sharp rocks rising 
out of the water. Monai Btr., crossed at Bangor by the Menai Suspension 
Bridge and the Britannia Tubular (Railway) Bridge. Spithead has fine anchor- 
age; principal rendezvous of the British navy. 

ExERoisBS.— Name other four large estuaries on the W. Which cos. border 
on Bristol Chan.? Point out other four inlets on the S. coast. Name other five 
small Is., and give their positions. Point out all the pens, on the map of 
England. Name the extreme points of England, B., W., and S. Which two 
capes are at the mouth of Cardigan B.? of Bristol Chan.? of Caermarthen B.? 
of Mount's B.? Point out four capes on the S. coast not named in the text 
Which capes are most nearly due £. and W. and N. and S. of each other. Draw 
a map shewing the forgoing Outlines. 

Mountains. 
I. — ^The Northern System — ^in the Six Northern Cos. 

Highest smts. 

1. Che'viot Hills, bet. Eng. and Scotland: Cheviot Peak, 2,688ft. 
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Highest gmt& 

2. Pen'nine Chain, fr. the Cheviots to Derby: Croaa Fell, 2,927 fi 

3. Omn'brianHtB., in Cumberld. ftWestmoreld.: Sc^'fell, 3,229 ft. 
Outlying Heights: the Wolds, in York and Lincoln, 1,485 ft. 

II. — ^The Cambbian System — ^in Wales. 

Chief Summits: — SnoVdon, 3,590 ft., in Caernarvon; Oad'er Id'ris, 
in Merioneth; Flynlim'mon, in S.W. of Montgomery; Badnor 
Forest, Beacons of Brecknock, &c. 
Outlyine Heights: The Wre'kin, in Shropshire; Mai Vem Hills, 

bet. Hereford and Worcester. 

III. — ^The Devonian, or South- Western System, 
from Worcester to Land's Emd* 



Gots'wold Hills, in Gloucester. 
Hen'dip Hills, in Somerset. 
Bz'moor Hills, in Devon& Somerset. 



Dart'moor Hills, in Devon. 
The Cor'nish Mts., in Corn- 
wall. 



Secondary or Lateral Bakoes. 
These strike off from the Devonian Ranges, and are of trifling elevation: — 

1. Chil'tem Hills, in Oxford and Bucks ; Oog'mag^g Hills, £. of Cambridge. 

2. The North and South Downs, firom Salisbury Plain in Wilts running east- 

wards—the N. Downs in Hants, Surrey, and Kent; the S. Downs in 
Hants and Sussex. 

The Pennine Chain, 270 m. in length, includes the Peak in Derby, which is 
not a single height, but a widespjread mountainous district. Other mts. of the 
Pennlnes: — Bowfell, in Westmoreland; Whemside, Inglebarough, Pennygant, 
in N.W. of York. Cumbrian Mts., 85 m. by 85 m.; other smts. — HeWellyn and 
Skiddaw, above 8,000 ft. Snowdon is 40 m. in circuit at the base. ' Plynlunmon 
gives rise to five rivers. The South-Western System, except in Devon and 
Cornwall, are of chalk formation : thejr afford no minerals, but excellent pasture 
for sheep. The Stewardship of the Ghiltem Hundreds is the nominal office to 
which M.F.'s are appointed if they wish to resign their seats. 

Plains. 



Cumbrian PL, in Cumberland. 
Cheshire PL, in Cheshire and S. 

Lancashire. 
Yorksh. PI., in the W. Riding. 
Central PI., in the Midland Cos. 
The Fens, around the Wash. 



Eastern PI., in Norfolk, Suffolk, 

and Essex. 
Salisbury PI., in Wiltshire. 
Exmoor, (Plat.,) N. of Devon. 
Dartmoor, (Plat.,) S. of Devon. 
The Weald, bet. the N. and S. 

Downs. 

The Central PI. is bounded by the four large rivers, Trent, Severn, Thames, 
and Ouse. The Fens, or Bedford Level, (50 m. by 20 to 30 m.,) partially re- 
claimed by the Earl of Bedford, in the 17th century, by pumping out the water 
by windmills; the waste fens employed for feec^ng geese, chiefly for their 
feathers. The Eastern PL, a rich agricultural district. Salisbury PL, (20 m. 
by 14 m.,) elevated, undulating, woodless, and covered with fine green sward ; 
chiefly occupied with sheep-walks. Dartmoor, (22 by 20 m.,) wild barren heath, 
covered with blocks and piles of granite called ' tors.' The Weald has remains 
of large forests, but is now cultivated chiefly for hops. 

Exercises. — Point out the great watershed of England firom Berwick to 
Land's End. What valleys divide the Cumbrian Mts. from the Pennines? 
What COS. are divided by the Pennine Range? Name the highest mt. in Eng- 
land ; in Wales. Which mt. is the centre of the Welsh system? In what capes 
do the N. and S. Downs respectively terminate? How would you know from 
the Map that Salisbury PL is elevated? Draw a map shewing the above Mts. 
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Rises in. 



Plows. 



Through. 



Falls into. 



Her'seyi . 

Dee, . . 4 

Sev'enii . • 

Thames, . 

Ot Quae, i 

Trent, . . 

Torkahire ) 

Ouse, . ) 



N.ofDerljyshire, 
Bala L. (Merion- 
eth,). . . . 

Flynlimmon, . 

Cotswold Hills, 

S. of Northamp- 
ton, .... 

N.W.of Stafford, 
N.W. ofTork,. 



] E. ft N., 

E.&S.,| 

] N.E., 

B. & N., 
S.E., 



f Borders of Lanca- 
( shire & Cheshire, 
N.Wales ft Cheshire, 
Montgomery,Shrop- 
shire, Worcester, 
ft Gloucester, . . 
j BettheSouthem ) 
( ft Midland Cos., I 

(Bucks, Bedford,^ 
Hnntinfi:don,Cam- [ 
bridge ft Norfolk, j 
C Stafford, Derby,) 
( Notts,ft Lincoln, j 
Yorkshire, . . . 



j Irish Sea. 
» 

>BristolChan. 

North Sea. 
The Wash. 
The Humber. 



n 



Minor Rivers. 



Irish Sea.— E'den, Der^went, Lone, 

Bibble. 
ENO.CHAN.-Ta'^nar,Eze,Wiltah.A'von. 



The Wash.— Ntto, Welland, With'am. 
N. Sea.— Tees, wear, Tyne. 



Tributaries. 

Severn.— r. b.— The Wye ftora Plynlimmon, and the TTsk from Brecknock. 
/ 1. b.— Upper Avon from Wai-wick, and Lower Avon from Wilts. 

Thames.— r. b.— Een'net from Wilts, Wey and Hole from Surrey, Ued'way 

from Kent 
1. b.— Cher'well from Oxford, Thatne from Bucks, Colne and Lea 
from Hertford. 
Gt. Cuss.— r. b.— Cam from Cambridge, Larke from Suffolk, Little Onse from 

Norfolk. 
Trent.— r. b.— Tame from S. Stafford, Soar from Leicester. 

1. b.— Dove bet Stafford and Derby, Derwent from Derby. 
Ousi.— r. b.— Ifidd, Wharfe, Aire, and Dom; 1. b.— The Derwent. 

Largest Kiyers. 



BlVER. 


Length. 
(Miles.) 


Area of 

Basin. 

(Sq. m.) 


River. 


Length. 
(Miles.) 


Area of 
<' Basin. 
(Sq. m.) 


The Hum1>er, 
formed by the 
Trent ft York- 
■hire Quae, . 

Severn, . . 


170) 
120/ 
210 


9,550 
8,580 


Thames, . . 

The Wash, 
formed by 
Ot.0use,ftc., 


250 
■ 160 


6,160 
5,850* 



The Thames is, commercially, the most important river in the world. It 
issues from Seven Springs in the Cotswolds, under the name of the Chum. 
The Heraey, and its trib. the Irwell, flowing through the cotton manufacturing 
districts, have been styled * the hardest-worked rivers of the globe.' The Tyne, 
Wear, and Tees, are the great coal-shipping rivers. The Dee, Wye, and Dove 
are the most picturesque. 
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Lakes. 
Win'dermere^bet. Westmoreland Der'wentwater, or Keswick Lake, 

- - - - • ^^ ^ ^ ^ 



in Cumberland. 
!Pala Lake, in Merioneth. 



and Lancashire. 
Ulleswater, bet. Westmoreland 
and Cumberland. 

The Eng. Lakes are few and small. The Cambrian Lakes, more than 14 in 
number, are remarkably picturesque. Their waters are exceedingly clear, and 
abound with small fish, called cJiar. The largest, Windermere, is only 5 sq. m. 
in area. 

Exercises.— How many great slopes in England ? "Which is largest ? Trace 
the watershed of the Four Gt. Basins. Name the cos. contained in them. Which 
rivers rise in the Pennine Range? in the Cumbrian Mts.? in the S.W. Mt Sys- 
tem? in Uie Central Plain? Name the cos. on opposite sides of the Thames. 
Which two Bs. on the E. and W. Slopes rise nearest each other? What pre- 
vents the Severn from running into the Thames? 'State the proportion of the 
combined areas of the Four Great Basins to the total area of England and Wales. 
Point out three rivers named Derwent; three named Avon: three named SUmr; 
three named (hue. With which mts. and rivers are the lakes connected? Draw 
a map of the Rivers and Lakes of England. 

Climate. — From its insular position and the influence of the Gulf 
Stream, England enjoys a much more mild and equable climate 
than corresponding latitudes on the continent. The warmest 
region is the W. and S.W., and the coldest is the E. S.W. winds 
are most prevalent, and bring both warmth and moisture from 
the Athmtic: hence the greatest rainfall is in the W. Though 
variable, the climate of Britain is one of the most salubrious. 

Pkoductions. — 1. Minerals. — ^The precious metals are scanty, 
but the useful minerals, as ooal and iron, are very abundant. 
The chief coal-fields are the seats of the largest and most flourish- 
ing manufactures in the world. 

The most important coalfields are five in number, yi2..v« > 
(1.) Northumberland and | (2.) Torksh.andDerbysh.; I ^4.^ Staffordshire; and 



Durham; 



(3.) Lancashire; 



South Wales. 



The 1st has been longest worked, and supplies London ; the 2nd is the seat 
of the woollen mnf. ; the 3rd of the cotton mn£; the 4th of the earthenware mnf. 
in the N., and of hardware mnf. in the S.; and the 5th, the lai^est, is chiefly 
worked for the smelting of iron. 



Iron.— Over nearly all the coal-fields, 

especially S. Wales. 
Oopper.— ComwalL 
Tin. — Cornwall and Devon. 



Lead.— Cumberland, Derby, N. Wales, 
and Devon. [atone is rare. 
Slate.— Cumberland Si Wales ; building 
Salt. — Cheshire and Worcester. 



A line drawn from the mouth of the Exe to the E. of Rutland, and thence to 
the mouth of the Tees, will very nearly divide the mining and mana£uturing 
districts on the W. of it, from the agricultural ones on the £. 

2. Vegetation.— The soil is fertile and well cultivated. As in 
Britain generally, the W, is most suited for pasturage, and the E. 
for cropping. Wheat is the principal crop, especially in the £. 
and S.E., barley in the Centre, and oats in the N. 

Hops, for brewing, are cultivated chiefly in Kent and Hereford, and apples in 
the S.W. cos. Devon and Hereford are famous for cyder ; Worcester for perry] 
the cos. adjoining Wales for mead; Middlesex and adjacent cos. for hay; Bedford 
abounds with market-gardens for the supply of London; Cheshire and Glouce- 
ster BiQ famous for cheese. 
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People. — ^The pop. is the densest in Europe except Belgium. 
It is sparsest in Kadnor and Westmoreland, and densest in 
Middlesex and Lancashire. The Enclish are of Teutonic origin, 
being descended from the Saxons a^ng with a few Danes and 
Normans; the Welsh, and Cornish, a Celtic race, being de- 
scended from the British, the ancient inhabitants. The languages 
spoken are English, Welsh, Manx, (in the Isle of Man,) and French, 
(m the Channel Islands.) 

The established religion is Episcopacy — ^with two archbishops, 
26 bishops, and 12,000 clergy; and an annual revenue estimated 
at £4,000,000. Dissenters, however, are numerous, especially 
the Wesleyans, Independents, and Baptists; and all sects are 
freely tolerated, there being no less than 91 in England. A 
national system of education has now been established. 

The gov. is a limited monarchy, and the legislature consists of 
the Sovereign and two Houses of Parliament : — viz., the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. 

The two most important industries are the mnls. of woven and 
metallic goods : and of the former the cotton manf . is the most 
important. The commerce of the United Kingdom is the most 
extensive in the world. 

The chief impiurtfl are raw materials and bread-staflb^ and the exports mann« 
factored goods. Total imports, £212,000,000 per annum; total exports, 
£274,000,000; Revenue abont £70,000,000 ; National Debt, nearly £800,000,000. 

Towns. 

(Thejlrst town given under each co. is the County Town.) 

The Six Northern Counties. 

Norihiimberland. — ^Newcas'tle, Tyne'mouth, N. Shields, Mor'peth, 
Aln'wick, Ber'wick. 

Durham. — Durliam, Sun'derla&d, S. Shields ; Har'tlepool, Stock- 
ton, Darlington. 

York. — ^York, Hull; ScarT)orough, Whifby, Mid'dlesborough ; 
Leeds, Brad'ford, Wake'field, Hud'dersfield, Hal'ifax; Don'- 
caster, Sheffield. 

Cumberland. — Car^lisle, Whiteha'ven, Cock'ermouth, Kes'wick. 

Westmoreland. — ^Ap'pleby, Ken'dal. 

Lancashire. — ^Lan'caster; Fres'ton, Blackl)urn; LiVerpool, War'- 
rington, St. Helen's; Man'chester, Oldliam, Roch'dale, Bur'y, 
BoFton, Wig'an. 

Vewoastle. on the Tyne, with Gateshead, a suburb, the centre of extensive 
collieries ; Tynemouth, N. and S. Shields are its seaports. Alnwiok, pron. Av/- 
nick. Berwiok, (pron. Ber^-rick,) famous in Border warfare, long a t!ree town, 
independent of both England and Scotland. The Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way, the first in the kingdom, opened 1826. York, on the Ouse, at the junction 
of tne niree Ridings ; a walled city, with a splendid Gothic Cathedral, called 
York Minster. Leeds, and most of the other towns in the W. Riding, great seats 
of the woollen mnfs. Sheffield, cutlery and plated goods. Eeswiok, centre of 
the Lake District; mnf. of black lead pencils. Liverjpool, on the Mersey, the 
second great seaport of En^and, and next to London m pop., (493,000.) Man. 
ohester, the greatest znanufactai-in« town in the world —centre of the cotton 
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trade; moat of the other towns of Lancashire are 'cotton towns,' large and 
populous. Manchester and Salford united form one city. 

The Five Eastern Counties. 

Lmcoln.— Lin'coln, Boston, GrantTiam; Stam'ford, Gt. Grim'sby. 
Cambridge. —Oambridse, Ely; Newmark'et, Wis'beach. 
Norfolk.— Nor'wich, Yar^mouth; Lynn Re'gia, or King's Lynn. 
Suffolk.— Ip'swich, Bur'y St. Ed'mund's, LoVestoft. 
Essex. — Chelm'sford, Corchester, Har'wich. 

Lincoln (pron. Linkf-un) has a noble cath. with a gigantic bell called * Tom 
of Lincoln. Cimhridge, famous univ. with 17 collies— chiefly distinguished 
for mathematics. Newmarket, partly in Suffolk. Norwioh. (pron. Nor'-rich,) 
the largest and the finest city in the E. of England, long famous for worsted 
mnf , (so called from the neighbouring vill of Worstead.) Yarmouth, ch. seat 
of the Eng. herring-fishery. Ipswich has extensive mnfs. of agricultural imple- 
ments. Lowestoit, the most easterly town in England. Harwich, (pron. Har^- 
rich,) finest harbour on the E. coast 

The Ten Southern Counties. 

Kent. — ^Maid'stone, Tunl)ridge Wells, Chatliam, Gravesend', 

Woorwich, Green'wich, Can'terbury, Do'ver. 
Snrrey. — Guild'ford; King's ton, Rich'mond; Croy'don, Ep'som. 
Snssex. — Jjev/es, Chich'ester; Brigh'ton, Shoreliain, Has'tings. 
Berks. — B«9d'ing, Win'dsor; NcT/bury. 
Hants. — ^Win'chester, Southamp'ton; Ports'mouth ; Newport. 
Wilts. — SaVisbury, Devi'zes, Trowl)ridge,Gt. Brad'ford, Cricklade'. 
Dorset. — Dor^chester, Poole, Wey'mouth. 
Somerset. — ^Bath, Wells, Frome; Taun'ton, Bridgewa'ter. 
Devon. — ^Ex'eter, Tiv'erton; Plym'outh, Torqua/. 
Cornwall. — ^Bod'min, Launce'ston, Fal'mouth, Tru'ro, Penzance'. 

Haidstone, ch. seat of the hop trade. Gravesend, with Karmte and Bams- 

Site, summer resorts of tlie Loudoners. Greenwich has a Koyal Observa* 
ry, and a celebrated Naval Hospital. Dover, Folkestone, and Newhaven, 
(near Brighton,) the usuid ports of embarkation for France. Brighton, fine 
city, gayest of Eng. watering-places. Southampton, ch. packet station for the 
E. and W. Indies and the Medit. Portsmouth, the greatest of Brit, navcd 
dep6ts; dockyards, 120 ac. Salisbury, (pron. Saulz-ber-y,) splendid cath., 
with spire 404 ft high— the loftiest in England. Dcrohester has numerous 
Roman and Brit, remains. Bath, one of the handsomest cities in Europe; so 
named from its hot springs. Bridgewater produces ' Bath-brick/ — a mixture 
of clay and sand from the B. Parret Plymouth (pron. Plim-mouih) and 
Bevonport form one lar^e town. Torquay, (pron. Tor-kee,) on Tor Bay, mild 
climate ; great resort of invalids. Truro, centre of copper mines ; exports tin 
and copi>er. Pensance, the most westerly town in England. 

The Four Western Counties. 

Honmontli. — ^Mon'mouth, Chep'stow; New^port, AVergavenny. 
Hereford. — ^Her'eford, Boss, Leomin'ster. 
Shropshire.— Shrews'bury, Bridce'north, Ludlow. 
Oheidiire.— Ches'tor, Birk'enhead, Stock'port, Mac'desfield. 

Ohepstow— fine scenery. Newport exports the coal and iron of Monmouth- 
shire. Abeivavenny, pron. AV-w-gany: Hereford, Her'-B-fwrd: Leominster, 
Lem'ster. Shrewsbury— S.B. is the Colebrookdale coal and iron field, with 

Setroleum springs. Ohester, an ancient walled city; exports cheese. Birken- 
ead, opposite Liverpool, a rapidly rising seaport 
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The FrvB North Midland Counties. 

Derby. — ^DerTjy, Matlock, Ches'terfield, Bux'ton, Glos'sop. 
Nottmghain. — Nottingham, New'ark, Mans'field^ Work'sop. 
Stafford.— Stafford, Stoke; Burfon-on-Trent, lich'field, Wolver- 

hamp'ton, Wal'sall, Wed'ensbury, Bil'ston. 
Leicester. — ^Leice'ster, Loughl)oroagh, Merton-Mowl)ray, Lutt'er- 

worth. 
BatLand. — Oakliam. 

Derby,— silks, hosiery, and lace ; a gi railway centre. Nottingham, the gt. 
centre of the lace and bobbin-net mnf. Near Worksop is a district known as 
the ' Diikery,' from four ducal residences, now reduced to two. Stoke-upon. 
Trent, centre of the ' Potteries,' a district famous for earthenware. Burton-on. 
Trent, noted for ales. Wolverhampton, in the 'Black Country,' a great coal and 
iron field. Leicester, pron. hMf-ter. Loughboroujrh, pron. iMff'^mrro. Kelton- 
Xowlnmy, foz-huDting. 

The Ten South Midland Counties. 

Worcester. — Worce'ster, Kiddermin'ster, Dudley; Evesliam. 
Warwick. — ^War'wick, Strat'f ord-upon- Avon, Lea'ndngton, RugT)y, 

Cov'entry, Bir^mingham. 
Northampton. — Northamp'ton, Wellingborough, Pe'terborough. 
Huntingdon. — Huntingdon, St. Ne'ot's, St. Ives; Stil'ton. 
Gloucester. — Glouce'ster, Tewk'esbury, Cheltenham, Stroud, 

Bris'tol. 
Oxford.— Ox'ford, Wood'stock, Ban'bury. 
Buck. — ^Aylesljury, Buck'ineham, Gt. Marlow, E'ton. 
Bedford. — ^Bed'ford, Dun'stable, Lu'ton. 
Hertford.— Hereford, St. All)an*B, Bar'net. 
Hiddlesex. — Brentlord, Lon'don, En'field, Uxl)ridge, Har'row. 

Woroester, pron. Woo^-Ur. Coventry, ch. seat of ribbon mnf. and watch- 
making. Sirmingham, the great centre of the iron trade of England. Stilton 
gives name to cheese now made in Leicestershire. Olonoestn:, pron. Gloaf- 
ter. Bristol, third seaport ; brass and iron foundries, glass and soapworks, &c. 
Oxford, celebrated univ., with 19 colleges and 5 halls,— most distinguished for 
Classics. Eton College, highest in rank of the Public Schools of England. In 
Bedford jail John Bunyan wrote the ' Pilgrim's Progress.' LONDOjn, cap. of 
Brit. Empire; largest, wealthiest, and most commercial city in the world; area/ 
122 sq. m., length, 14 m., breadth, 10 m., circumference, 48 m.; 12,000 streets ; 
pop., 3,252,000, nearly equal to that of Scotland. Brentford, co. town of Middle- 
sex. Ea&.elA, lifle and sword factory. 

North Wales. 

Flint.— Flint, Holywell, Mold, St. As'aph. 

Denbigh. — Denljigh, Ru'thin, Wrex'ham, Llangollen. 

Caernarvon. — Caemar'von, Ban'gor, ConVay. 

Anglesea. — ^Beaumar'is, Holyhead. 

Merioneth. — Dolgelly. 

Montgomery. — ^Montgom'ery, Welsh'pool, New'town. 

Flint, the port of Chester. Holywell, rich copper and lead mines ; receives 
its name from the Well of St. Wmifired. Mole and Wrexham, coal and lead 
mines. Llangollen, (pron. Langoth'len^) its valley the most picturesque in 
Wales. Oaentfrvon. (pop. 9,000,) the laraest town in N. Wales, exports slates 
and coaL Beaumaru, pron. Bo-mar-is. Ilolgelly, pron. Dol-geih-ly, 
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South Wales. 

Cardigan. — Car^digan, Lampe'ter, Aberys'twith. 

Pembzoke. — ^Pem'broke, Hav'erfordwest, Mil'fordy St. Da'vid's. 

Gaeimarthen. — Caermar'then, lianelly. 

Glamorgaii. — CardifiT, UandafiT, Mer'uiyr-Tyd'yil; Swan'sea. 

Brecknock. — ^Bre'con. 

Badnor. — ^New Bad'nor; Pres^teign. 

Ide of Man. — Castleto^m, DouclaB, Bam'say, PeeL 

Channel Isles.— St. Helier, in Jersey; St. Pe'ter's, in Guernsey. 

Lampeter, (' Church of St. Peter,*) has the college of St. David's for the train- 
ing; of the Welsh dergy. Cardiff, ch. shipping port for the minerals of S. Wales. 
Herthyr-Tydvil, (pop. 97,000) the largest town in Wales, in the centre of the S. 
Wales coameld. Swansea smelts the copper ore of Cornwall, Anglesea, and 
Australia. Douglas, (pop. 12,000,) largest town in the L of Man ; Oastletowii, 
seat of gov. and the law-courts. 

ExBROisvs. — Group the towns ace. to the coast or rivers on which they stand; 
also ace. to the Four Gt Biver Basins. Name a town on the Cotswolds, — one 
on the Chiltems,— one on the watershed bet the Wash and the Bristol Chan., — 
one detached from its co. Which co. towns differ in name from the co.? From 
London as a centre give the directions and distances of the principal towns. 



Towns AccoBiUNa to Population. 



Portsmouth, . 


Thous. 
. . 113 


21 bet. 50,000 and 100,000. 


Sunderland, ... 98 


Merthyr-Tydvil, . . 97 


Leicester, .... 95 


Nottingham, . 


. . . 86 


Preston, . . 


. . 85 


Oldham, . 


. . . 83 


Bolton, . . 


. . . 83 


Norwich, . 


. . . 80 


Blackburn, 


. . . 76 


Huddersfleld, . . 70 1 


Plymouth, . 


. . . 68 1 



Wolverhampton, 
Birkenhead, . 
Halifax, . . 
Southampton, 
Stockpoix, . . 
Bath, . . . 
Swansea, . . 
Devonport, 
Derby, . . . 



Thous. 
68 
66. 
65 
54 
53 
52 
52 
50 
50 



46 bet 20,000 and 60,000. 

41 bet 10,000 and 20,000. 

? bet 5,000 and 10,000. 



12 Towns with pop. 
above 100,000. 

TJuyus. 
London, . . . .3,252 
Liverpool, .... 493 
Hanchester, 855 ) .q^ 
ASalford, 125 /• *^" 
Birmingham, . . . 344 

Leeds, 259 

Sheffield, .... 240 

Bristol, 188 

Bradford, . . . .146 
Stoke-upon-Trent, . 181 
Newcastle, . . . 128 
Hull, 122 

About one-half the pop. of the Brit Isles inhabit cities and towns; but the 
towns are larger and more numerous, proportionately, in England than in Scot- 
land or Ireland; and they are also more so in the N. than in the S. of England. 

Placks of Historic Notb. a.d. 

Hastings.— Wm. the Conqueror def. Harold, the last of the Saxon Kings, 1066 

Otterboume, 15 m. W. of Morpeth,— Battle of '(Jhevy Chase,' . . . 1388 

Bosworth, (Leicestershire,)— Earl of Richmond def. Richard III., . . 1485 

Flodden, (near Wooler, Northumberland,) — Eng. def the Scots, . 1513 
Vaaeby, (W. of Northamptonshire,)— Cromwell de£ the army of Charles I., 1645 

Woroester. — Cromwell def. Charles II., 1651 

Winohester.— Cap. of England under the Saxon Kings. 

Bwmymeade, (N.W. of Surrey,)— King John signed Magna Charta, . . 1215 

Fotberingav, near Peterborough,— Mary Queen of Scots beheaded, . . 1587 

Lntterwortn— where John Wycliffe, the Reformer, was pastor. 

Olney, fN. of Bucks.)— Residence of the poet Cowper. 

Lake ]>istriot.— Residence of 'Lake Poets/— Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge,fto 

BiBTH-PLAOES OF EXINENT HEN. 

Lichfield,— b.-p. of Garrick, the actor, and Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

Woolsthflrpe, (near Grantham,)— b.-p. of Sir Isaac Newton, the philosopher. 

Bncnkam-Thorpe, (N.of Norfolk,)— D.-p. of Lord Nelson, tibie great naval hero. 

Stratford-oiuAvon,- b.-p. of Shakespeare, the dramaUst 

Huntingdon,— b.-p. of Oliver Cromwell. 

Elstow, <2 m. S. of Bedford,)— b.-p. of John Bunyan. 



Vlndwn On,, SnnUDihuii Pil., (Loudon, 

moral ItL. Ab«rde«i]fihlr«, Ecatl&nd — kjjoi ^h^ucm'^Q' 
EmIsh Hull, DBU Chester, Uie seat of tJiaUarqaia of WsBtmliiatiir. 
Kmrwilay. near Liverpool, „ Karl of Derby. 

m... 'i-, DBuMitliKJt, ., DDlisotDevouelilre. 

ke'ofJJsrllioronEli- 
wanun ADtHT, ueatoMBblre, „ Uuks ofBedroriL 

Sttwa, near EockinghuD. „ Duke of Buskioghtun. 

Anmial 0*., a. W, Df Huuei, „ Duke of Norfolk. 

Mewiteiid Abbey, io the Buteir, once tho seat of Lord Bjron. tbo poet 

DukeotPortlsnil. 

ChepBlow,)aplctiiiesqueines5ofrul£southeWye, 

Wmrwick C»., tie moat coiiipfeU Bwclmai of a feudil fortrsM now exlatiag. 

K«iUvorthCi,.(4in. K. of Warwick,) sstttpeDdoDB pile of luius. 

Buy Bt Sdnunds— LM Atbey onoa a favaaritA ihrlne. 

■alnmbary, (Wilts,) a One AbbOT-^once covered M uiei. 

Olutmbury (Somerset) uai the rlcbMt Abbsy In Bngland— oorered SO w. 
Satural OniioutuL— Tbe Lonu (or ItacklDe)Btone« of CorawiU, tlie tureeet 

eo tans weigbt, near Lind'e ^d. St.^lsUMd'i TeU, neu Holywell, 

tbs moat oopton* in UiB kingdom, dUchitging 21 tons of water per min., 

and drivioE 12 mUla in Uie CDUBe of 1 m. The Oavenu gl thlTeok, In 

Deibysbiie. 
AntlaiiltiH,_StoiialiBiwe, on SallabuTT Plain, and AboiTi near H arlboiaugb,— 

fmidlcal temples. The Kmnu Wall, tram Sswemlie to Carltsle, bet thg 




ithtdnl Tnni.-amtnbaT7, Turk, London, Wi 
tmry, Knter, Dniham, liocoln, Uchfield, Gk 
B^IM 'Bltliii/Mul BWily all tbe seats of blab 



— . . „e, London, Dnrham. 

Pablle Sohooli.— EtOD, WIsBbeiter, Harrow, Kiuby. Weabniaster and Chartw 

House, (LondonO Bhwwsbmy, Cheltenbam. Marlborough, (Wilts.) 
TatMliw-PlaoEa.— Bath, Brtghlon. Chelienhain, Leamington, Bniton, Matlock, 

Gt MalTern, Tiinbridge WoUb, Hanowgate, BL:arborough, Aberyatwith. 
BaAA-CauTua — Doncafltcr, Newmarket, Epaom. 

OoalJHiiii«.— NewcasUe. Durham, HunderlaniJ, WMtehayen, Workington. 
Coal and Iron.— Herthyi-TydTil, Hnansea, Dudley, Shiopab., Black Country, Ao. 
8altB«in(i.—KotUiwieh.Miadle>vieh,NantwiolL{Cheahire;)Droltwlch, Epsom. 
Barthwiwaie.— Btoke-npon-Trent, Sewiaatle-nnder-Lyne, Blltslem, Hanley. 
Chinawup*.— Woreeatfir, Darby. 

Newcaitle, London, BrIsCol, BIrmlnaham, Blaffbrdshlre, and Idncaabii*. 
-London, Uveipoot Pi'eaeot, Coventiy. 
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Onlan Elf.— tlan< 
" ■■ " t— 1*1 

Ptannel'Miif.— WalaiipoGi, Moolgouib ., 

BlU Knf.—Snllfll Heidi, (LoDdon,) MMichmMt, M»ccl(!>.rli!lJ, Coventrj. 
Lua Knf -Snttiaghtm, Dfrbj: •nverWn, Bonihjn ; Dinkn. 
K<nlervKBl.—NoWnEliniii.(':otli'ii;)LcloMter,(woolleu;) Derby, (silk.) 
«!«■ kef — WouiiatocK, Wurueater. 



-TdnnonUi, Ltreteitoft, nnil other towni on Uie N. 8«. 
riLonim ,, — Peaunce, Peiuyo, St Iv«t, uid 0tJi«' Comieh towiu. - 
OjrtBT ,. — ColcliEBter, Poola. 

MiLTitl BUtioni.— Forts montti, Flyntnut'h, Chitthiun. SheemeBs. Pembroke. 
Fuktt Btatlnm.— LaDd..aautlism pton, Falmouth.UTerpool, H oil )ieiid.Harwlch. 
Bhip-bnUdinB,— London, Uvorpool, Sunderland, Nenesatle, Hull, BtiMol, da. 
Oiittle.Huketi.-.aiDitliael(i, (London,) Morpetb, Nonrich, BtimeL 

Ot E»t«nL— London, Hertford, Cwnhridga, Neirmarket, Lvnn; Chelma- 
ford, Colchester, Harwleli, Ipswtcli, Norwich, Yurmouth. 
Gt- IVPrtfaem.— London, finntingdon, Petert>orougti, DonciAtfirj York, Sbv- 

HUIud.— London' Bedford,' LelceBter^rbr, ShefQeld, Leeds. CarllBla 
H'orfll.WeiWni,— London, Bngby, Stifford, Wamngton, Preston, lancsatsr, 
:... '^-■t_iienai-Bridge^ Holyhead, (tor Ireland.) 



IL— SCOTLAND. 

M. — N. and W. the Atloutia; S. ths Irish Sea and 
England ; B. the North Sea. 
Extent.— Greatest length, Snm.; breidtb, tiomSO to nsm.; uu, 31,321 sq 

Qeneral Aspoct. — Scotland is of eitremely irregular outlme, 
and at several points highly peninaular in form. The E. coast i' 
penetrated b; Beveral wide estuaries, termed "Firths," and but 
little broken; while the W. coast la scooped oat into numeroas 
long winding inlets or sea-lakes, termed "Lochs." Most of the 
Bor&ce is occupied with mountsina and valleys, only a smaJl 
proportion, principally in the E., being leveL It abonnda with 
lakes and atreams. The alope is chieny directed eaatwacda, to 
the North Sea. The conntry is commonly divided into the 
Highlands and the LowUnda, — the former in the N. and W.; the 
latter in the S. and E. 

ExEKOiBie.— miere ire the greatest snd least lencth and Inudth ot Scatlandr 
What aepuntos Scotland tmm Englandl ftom IreUndt Wliat conntrles aro 
■Epamted from It by tbe N. Beat which Karopean cap. ts In the B< 
EdiDbiTOhI"hlchlntheBaia8lon.l ffhiehcap«ln '- ■---"- 
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6COTLA2n>. 

Counties in Scotland — 33. 
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KORTHKEN Cos. — 10. 

Ork'ney & Shetland. 

Caith'ness. 

Suth'erland. 

Boss. 

Crom'arty. 

Inverness'. 

Nairn. 

Mor'ay or El'gin. 

Banff. 

Aberdeen'. 

Middle Cos. — 10. 

Kincar'dine. 
For'far. 



Perth. 

Fife. 

EonroBs'. 

Clackman'nao. 

Stir'ling. 

Dumbax'ton. 

Argyle'. 

Bute. 

SoDTHEBN Cos. — 13. 

Ayr. 

Ren'frew. 

Lan'ark or Clydes'- 

dale. 
Linlith'^w or W. 

Lo'thian. 



Ed'inburgh or Mid- 

lo'thian. 
Had'dington or IS. 

Lo'thian. 
Ber'wick orTheMerse. 
Boxl)urgh orTe'viot- 

dale. 
Selldrk or Et'trick 

Forest. 
Pee'bles or Tweed'- 

dale. 
Dumfries'. 
Earkcu'dbright or E. 

Galloway. 
Wig'townorW.Gal'- 

loway. 



Orkney and Shetland, 50 m. apart— bleak, and destitute of trees. Shetland 
exports small ponies, called * Shelties/ and Shetland shawls. Sutherland.— The 
interior consists almost entirely of sheep-walks. Oromarty consists of 14 small 
detached portions throughout Ross. Inverness the largest co. in Scotland; 
mts. and glens chiefly pastoral. Nairn, Koray, and Banff, formed the anc. 
proY. of Moray, once umous for its fertility. Aberdeen— black cattle and granite 
quarries. Fife, once the most prosperous part of Scotland, and styled the 
'Kingdom of Fife'; its numerous royal burghs on the coast now decayed. 
Olaokmannan, 46 sq. m-, about 1/MMI p>art of Inverness, the smallest co. in Scot- 
land. Kinross has the smallest pop. Ayr has three divisions — Carrick, Kyle, 
and Cunningham, (named firom S. to N. ;) dairy produce and mining. Lanark, 
the greatest seat of industry in Scotland— mining and mnfs.; is divided into 
the Upper, Middle, and Lower Warda The three Xothians and Berwick are the 
most fertile and highly cultivated districts. Peebles, Selkirk, and Bozburgh 
are hilly and pastoral. Dumfiries has three divisions, — Nithsdale, Annandale, 
and Eskdale. Xirkondbright is called a Stewartry, the Sheriff being styled a 
Steward. Highland Cos. : — Bute, Argyle, Inverness, Boss, Sutherland, includ- 
ing the Western Isles ; also parts of Perth, Forfar, Aberdeen, and Ban£ Caith- 
ness, Orkney, and Shetland, are not Highland : they were peopled by Norsemen 
from Scandinavia, and Gaelic is not understood there. 

Exercises. — How many cos. are maritime, and how many inland? Name the 
three border cos., — those entirely insular,— -those partially insular,— those inter- 
sected by the 4th meridian, — ^those bordering on Perth, — on Lanark, — those due 
W. of Aberdeen and Berwick. Which have portions detached? Which are 
peninsular? 

Inlets. 



In the Atlantic. 

L. Er'ibol, N. of Sutherland. 
LochB Broom, Tor^ridon, and 

Gar'ron, W. of Boss. 
L. Sn'nart, and L. Lin'nhe, 

N.W. of Argyle. 
L. Eil, L. Le'Yen, and L. Ef lye, 

branches of L. linnhe. 
FirUi of Clyde, sep. Ayr and 

Kenfrew from Bute, Argyle, 

and Dumbarton. 
Saanoheb,— Looha Long andFyne, 



running N., and L. By'an, run- 
ning S. into Wigtown. 

In the Ibish Sea. 
Luce Bay, S. of Wigtown 
Wig'town Bay, bet. Wigtown 

and Kirkcudbright. 
Sol'way F., sep. Dumfries and 
Kirkcudbright from Cumber- 
land. 

In the Nobth Sea. 
F. of Forth, sep. Fife from the 
Lothians. 



? 
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IsiXTS^-eotUinued, 
y. of T»y, aep. Rf e from Forfar BaAHCHM,— »e»iily F. and (&«»'- 

and Perth. ■^^• 

Hor'ay Futh, sep. Boss from In- Bomoch F., bet. Ross & Snther- 

vemess, Nairn, and Moray. Ixmd. 

Hie Firth of Clyde sorpasses all the other estaaries in commercial importance, 
lie shores are stadded with beaatifal watering-pLices. L. Fyiie, noted for her- 
rings. L. Eyaa has anchorage for the laigest fleet Solway F., shallow, with 
shifting sands, and high and rapid tides. 

IsLAims. 



NoBTH Coast. 

Ork'ney Is., N.E. of Caithness: 
Principal, Fomo'na or Xainlamd 
and jS<^. 

Shetland Is., N.K of Orkney: 
Frineipal,^ MainOaiid, Tell, and 
Vnst 

West Coast. 

Western Islands, or Heb'rides, W. 
of the Mainland of Scotland, 
viz.; — 

1. OUTJCB HlEBBIDES. — 

The Orkney Is. consist of 78 islands— 29 inhabited— divided into N. Isles and 
B. Isles. The Shetland Is., twice the size of Orkney, about 90 islands— 25 in- 
habited. A violent current flows bet. the two groups, known as the Sumburgh 
Boost. The Hebrides, 160 in number, 70 inhabited. The entire chain of the 
outer Hebrides (120 m. in length) is known as the 'Long Island.' Lewis and 
Harris, connected by an isthmus, belong to diflTerent cos. St Hilda, 62 m., W. 
of Harris, the remotest inliabited spot in the United Kingdom— the few inhabit- 
ants are fowlers; Roekall, 180 m. W. from it, is tenanted only by sea-fowls. 
Sta£t!a, basaltic columns and caverns— principal, Fingal's Cave. loiut, or loolm- 
kill, (' Church of St. Columba. ') Bass Hook has the remains of a ca. once used 
as a state prison. Ailsa Oraig, a conical rock, 1098 ft high, the resort of solan 
geese and other sea-fowl. 

Cafes. 



Lew'ig, Har'ris, N. TJist, Ben- 
bec'ida, S. TJist, and Bur'ra. 

2. InnxrHebbidbs. — Skye, 
Mnll, Staf &, lo'na, Jn'ra, and 
Ulay. 
Bate, Ar'ian, The Cnm'braes, 
and Ail'sa Craig, in the F. of 
Clyde. 

East Coast. 
Kay, Bass Bock, Inchkei'th, 
and Inchodlm', in the F. of 
Forth. 



North Coast. 

Suml>urgh Hd., S. of Shetland. 
Don'caiisby Ed., N.E. of Caith- 
ness. 
Dun'net Hd., N. of Caithness. 
0. Wrath, N.W. of Sutherland. 
Batt of Lew'is, N. of Lewis. 

West Coast. 

Bar'ra Hd., S. point of the Outer 

Hebrides. 
Ardnamnr'chan Ft, N.W. 'of 

Argyle. 
Moll of Cantire', S. of Ai^le. 



South Coast. 

Hull of Galloway and Bnr'row 
Hd., S. of Wigtownshire!. 

East Coast. 

Si Abb's Hd., N.E. of Berwick. 
Fife Ness, E. of Fife. 
Buch'an Ness, E. of Aberdeen. 
Kinnaird^'s Ed., N.E. of Aber- 

deen. 
Tar'bet Ness, N.E. of Boss. 
Sa'torsof Gromarty,at the mouth 

of Cromarty F. 



Daneansby Hd.; near this ' John o' Groat's House/ but no house now exists 
C. Wrath, a lofty pyramidal rock in front of a huge range of broken cliffy. KuU 
of Galloway, at the extremity of a pen. called the Rhinns of Qalloway, and in the 
parish of lurkmaiden, C Maidenkirk.') 
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Sd. of HnU, bet. Mull and the 

Mainland. 
Sd. of Jura, bet. Jura and the 

Mainland. 
Sd. of Ifllay, bet. Islay and 

Jura. 
Silbran'nan Sd., bet. Cantire 

and Arran. 
Kyles of Bute, bet. Bute and 

Argyle. 



STBAira. 

KoRTH Coast. 

Pentland Firth, bet. Caithness 
and Orkney. 

West Coast. 

The Minch, bet. Lewis and the 

Mainland. 
Little Minch, bet. Skye and the 

Outer Hebrides. 
8d. of Sleat, bet. Skye and the 

Mainland. 

The Pentlaad Firth Is pcoperly a strait, and not a Firlh or Estuary. It is 5^ 
m. broad, and remarkable for strong and rapid tides and corrents. 

ExKRCisKS.— Name all the other inlets on the W. coast. Name all the smaller 
islands named on the map? Which Is. belong to Boss? to Inverness? to Argyle? 
Point ont the Bell Bock, Skerryvore, and Pladda lighthouses, and the penin- 
sula of Cantire. Which Is the most northerly pt. of Scothmd? Name the 
extreme pts. of the mainland, N., S. , E , and W. Which pts. are nearest Ireland, 
and how £Eir are they distant? Which two are nearly on the same meridian? 
Draw a map shewing the foregoing Outlines. 

Mountains. 

L — ^The Northern System, or N. Hiohlanbs, to the W. and N. 
of Glenmore, (bet. L. Linnhe and Moray Firth.) 

Chief Summits :— Ben Attow (4,000 ft.) and Ben Wy'yia in Boss; Ben Kore 
Assyn't and Ben Olib'erioh in Sutherland; Onohollin Hills in Skye; and B«a 
XertinMolL 

IL — ^The Central System, bet. Glenmore and the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde. 

1. The Gramp'ians, from L. Linnhe, N.E. to the North Sea. 

Chief smts.:— Ben Ne'vis, (4,406 ft.) S. W. of Inverness ; Ben Om'aohan, in the 
N. of Argyle; Ben Lo'mond, N.W. of Stirlingshire; Ben Lei% Ben Koore, Ben 
Lawyers, Sohiehallion, in Perthshire. Ben Xaodhu'i, (4,296 ft,) Oaixntoul', 
Oairni^ponn', and Loohnagar', in or near the S.W. of Aberdeenshire. 

2. The Sidlaw Hills, S. of Forfar; Och'il Hillfl, S.E. of Perthah. ; 

and Camp'sie Fells, in Stirlingsh. — ^forming one Eange. 

nL— The Southern System, or Southern Highlands, over 

the Southern Counties. 

1. Low'ther and Lead Hills, N. of Dumfries, and the Che'viot 

Hills on the English Borders. 

Chief smts.:— Broad Law, 2741 ft., in Peebles; Tin'to, in Lanark; Sart Fell, 
inDumfhes. 

2. Lammermuir' Hills, bet. Haddington and Berwick, and Penf- 

land Hills, S. W. of Edinburgh. 

The Vorthetn Highlands are, in general, detached groups scattered over 
t)leak lofty uplands. The Central Oram|daas, 100 m. hy 12 to 25 m., form the 
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boundary of Highlands and Lowlands. Ben NevU, the highest mt. in Britain 
is 24 in. in circumference at the base. Its height is within 150 ft of the snow- 
line. Sohiehallion is the mt. against which Maskelyne the astronomer weighed 
the earth. The Cheviot and Lowther range is continued westwards by lower 
heights to L. Byan. 

Exercises.— Which range connects the Firths of Tay and Clyde? Trace the 
ridge connecting the Lowtiier and Cheviot Bange with the Pentla^d and Lammer- 
muir Bange ; and what basin is thus enclosed ? With what English range is the 
Lowther and Cheviot range connected? Name the outlying heights of the 
Grampians in Jura and Arran. What is the E. extremity of the Lammermuirs ? 
Name other heights laid down on the map. Draw a map of the Mt. System of 
Scotland. 

Plains. 

Glenmor'e, (* Great Glen,') bet. Moray Firth and Loch Linnhe. 
Strathmore, ('Great Valley,') bet. the Grampians and the Ochils. 
Garse of Gowrie, on the N. bank of the Firth of Tay. 
Carse of Sldrling and Falkirk, along the S. bank of the Forth. 
Central Plain, fromFirths of Tay and Forth, S. W. to Firth of Clyde. 
Moor of Bannoch, N.W. of Perthshire, 20 miles square. 

Olenmore, 60 m. in length, chiefly occupied by three lakes, — Ness, Oich, and 
Lochy, which are united by the Caledonian CanaL Hoor of Bumooh, an 
elevated plateau, one of the most desolate wastes in the kingdom. 

Strath in the N., and Dale in the S. of Scotland, are the names applied to river- 
valleys. CarM is the term applied to low alluvial lands adjoining rivers. 

ElVERS. 



BlVKR. 


BiSES IN. 


Flows. 


Throuoh. 


Falm into. 


Clyde, . . 
Tweed, . . 

Forth, . . 

Tay, . . . 
Dee ft Don, 
Spey, . . 


J Lowther Hills, 
1 (S of Lanark,) 
j Lowther Hills, 
( (S.ofPeebles,) 

Ben Lomond, . 

Loch Tay, . . 
S.W.ofAberdeen, 
S.E.of Inverness, 


j.N.W.,j 
}n. & E..{ 

B., 

N.E.&S.E. 

E., 

N.E., 


Lanark, Benfirew, A 
Dumbarton, . . 
Peebles.Sel kirk.Box- 

burgh & Berwick, 
rS.of Perth, Clackm., \ 
I Fife,StirUng,The} 
I Lothians, . . J 
( Perthsh.andpart ) 
( of Forfar, . J 
S. of Aberdeensh. , 
f Invemess,Moray, i 

. and Banff, . / 


•F. of Clyde. 
I North Sea. 

F. of Forth. 

F. of Tay. 
North Sea. 
North Sea. 



Minor Bivers. 



FiBTH OF Cltdb.— IrVine, Ayr, Doon. 
SoLWAT Firth.— Ken, Dee, Aifh, Axtf- 
nan, £ak. 



North Sea.— North and South Esk, 
Dev'eron, Find'hom, Ifaim, and 
Ness. 



Tributaries. 

Clyde.— r. b.— Doufflas, A'von, Cart ; 1. b.— Eervin, Le'ven. 
Tweed.- r. b.— Ef triok A Yar'row, (united, )Te'viot & Till (ftr. Northumberland.) 

L b. — G^la, from Midlothian, Lea'der and Ad'der fh)m Berwick. 
FoRTH.->r. b. — Car'xoQ, A'von, Al'mond, Esk. 

L b.— Teith, Allan, jDev'on, Le'ven, (flrom L. Leven.) 
TAT.~r. b.<-Al^mon4} Sun; 1. b.^Xy'on, Tiun'xael and Oar'ry, Isla. 



SCOTLAND. 
Largest Rivers. 
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BlVEB. 


Length. 
(MUes.) 


Area of 

Basin. 

(Sq. m.) 


BlTXB. 


Length. 
(Miles.) 


Abea of 

Basin. 

(8q. m.) 


TheTay, . . 
The Tweed, . 
The Clyde, , 
The Forth, 


120 
96 
98 
70 


2,750 
1,870 
1,580 

1,480 


The Spey, . 
The Dee, . . 
The Don, . . 


110 
90 
62 


1,190 
705 
530 



The Tay is the longest and largest river in Scotland ; the Cllyde the most 
commercial ; the Tweed the most famous in history and poetry; and the Spey 
the most rapid in Britain. The Tweed, Tay, Dee, and Spey, abound roost ^rith 
salmon, and the rivers of Perthshire with pearl-oysters. Most of the rivers are 
not navigable; but the Clyde is navigable to Glasgow, the Forth to Stirling, and 
the Tay to Perth. The Forth, including its many windings, or " links," has a 
length of 170 m. 

Lakes. 



L. Shin and L. Assynif, in Sather 
land. 

L. Maree', in tlie W. of Ross. 

Lochs Ness, Qich, Loch'y, & Lag' 
gan, in Invemess-shire. 

L. Awe, in Argyle. 

L. Br'icht, bet. Perth and Inver- 
ness. 



Lochs Ban'noch, Tay, Earn, and 
Eafrine, in Perthshire. 

L. Lo'mond, bet. Stirling and 
Dumbarton. 

L. Le'yen, in Kinross-shire. 

St. Ma'ry's Loch, in Selkirkshire. 

L. Doon, in A3rrshire. 

L. Ken, in Kirkcudbright. 



The Lakes ot Scotland are numerous, and celebrated for their grand and pid 
turesque scenery. L. Lomond, the largest, is also the finest of British lakes, — 
24 m. by 7 of greatest breadth, area, 45 sq. m. ,— with 30 islets. L. Katrine, the 
scene of Sir Walter Scott's ** Lady of the Lake;" supplies Glasgow with water. 

Exercises. — How many slopes in Scotland? Which is the longest, and why? 
Trace the great watershed of S. Scotland? What mts. bound the basin of the 
Tweed? of the Forth? of the Tay? Which rivers form boundaries of cos.? 
Which fall into estuaries? Which rivers drain B. Lothian? the N. of Fife? 
the N. of Aberdeen? the cos. N. of the Moray Firth? Which three rivers rise 
near each other, and flow in three different directions? Arrange the Minor 
Bivers in tabular form, like the Table of Clyde, Ac, given above. Name the 
COS. in the basin of the Firths of Moray, Tay, Clyde, Forth, Solway, and of the 
Biver Tweed. Name the rivers that drain each of the lakes. Point out three 
rivers Avon, two rivers Liven, two lochs Leven, two rivers Dee, four rivers -B«fc, 
Draw a map of the Bivers and Lakes of Scotland. 

Climate. — ^From its more northerly position, and greater general 
elevation, Scotland has a somewhat colder climate than England, 
and the crops are several weeks later. The W. and S. are mild 
and humid, the central parts cold and humid, the E. dry, but 
exposed to chill easterly winds. Prevailing winds, W. and N.W.; 
in spring, N. and N.E. Wheat will not ripen farther N. than 
Inverness. 

Productions.— 1. Ifinerals. — 

Boofing-slates, in Argyle. 



Coal, Lxm, & Limestone, chiefly 

in the Central Plain. 
Bnildlng-stone, over the whole 

country. 
Lead, in the Lead Hills. 



Paving Flag-stones, in Caithness^ 
and at Arbroath in Forfarsh. 

Granite, in Aberdeen and Kirkr 
cudbright 
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A line drawn S.W. from the F. of Tay to the angle of the F. of Clyde, and 
another ft-oiu St. Abb's Head to Ailsa Craig, will include nearly all the coal 
measures of Scotland, and the chief seats of industry. 

2. Vegetation. — ^The soil of Scotland is comparatively poor, and 
only about Vs of it is under cultivation, but the agriculture is of 
the highest order. The centre, W., and N.W., are chiefly grazing 
and pastoral districts, where great numbers of sheep and cattle 
are reared for the markets of England. The valleys of the K and 
S. are chiefly agricultural, and all the usual crops are raised. The 
most fertile portions are the Carses of Gowrie, Stirling, and Fal- 
kirk, the Lothians, and the Merse. 

3. Animals. — ^Ayrshire and Angus are famous for their breeds 
of dairy cattle; Clydesdale, for dranght-horBeB; Shetland, for 
ponies called 'shelties;' and the Highlands, for black cattle. 
The red-deer and the roebuck, with the ptarmigan, or white 
grouse, are game peculiar to the Scottish Highlands. Salmon 
abound in the rivers, and the heiring, cod, and haddock in the 
neighbouring seas. 

People. — ^The Lowland Scotch are of Teutonic origin, and speak 
a cognate dialect with the English, — which, however, is fast super- 
seding it. The inhabitants of the Highlands and Hebrides are 
Celts, and speak the Gaelic language. Presbyterianism is the 
prevailiug form of religion. Education is very generally diffused, 
Scotland having enjoyed a national system of education since 
1696, when a school was required to be established in every parish. 

Industries. — Mnfs. of cotton, linen, woollen, glass, and stone- 
ware; coal and iron working, ship-building, whisky-distilling; 
salmon, herring, and whale fishing. 

Zmporta. — Cotton, flax, hemp, timber, tea, sugar, wines, Ac. 

E^orta. — Cotton, linen, and woollen goods, coal, iron, fish, granite, slate, &c. 

The ootton mnf. prevails most extensively in the cos. of Lanark and Renfjrew ; 
linen, in Forfar and Fife; woollen, in the basin of the Tweed; ooal and iron 
workins in Lanark, which has 150 collieries; ahip-bnildiiig, on the Clyde; her- 
xingmUning, on the N.B. coasl^ around the Moray Firth. 

Towns. 

The Ten Nobthbrn Counties. 

Orkney and 1 — ^Kirk'wall and Strom'ness. 

Shetland. / — Ler^wick. 

Caithness. — ^Wick, Thur'so. 

Sutherland. — Dor'noch, Gol'spie^ Helm'sdale. 

Boss.— Ding'wall, Invergor'don, Tain, Stor'noway, pn Lewis.) 

Cromarty. —-Crom'arty, UllapooL 

Inverness.— Inverness', Fort- William, Portree', (in Skye.) 

Nairn. — Nairn. 

Moray.— El'gin, For'res, Foch'abers. 

Banff. -Banff, Portsoy', Cullen, Keith. 

Aberdeen.— Aberdeen', Peterhead', Fra'serburgh, Hunt'ly. 

Kirkwall, antique town, with fine cath, founded 1138. lerwiok : vessels call 
here on their way to the Greenland whale-fishing. Wiok, ch. seat of the 
xiorthem herring-fishery. Doniooh, the smallest co.-town in Scotland. (647s) 
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OreenlAw, in Berwick, 1b next. (800.) Invemeflfl, cap. of the Highlands, In a 
line situation. Fort George, rt. Anenatua, Ft Wuliam, on the line of the 
Caledonian Canal, huilt to overawe the Hishlandera. Olenlivet, in the 8. of 
Banffsh., famona for whisky. Aberdeen, haut of grey granite; has much trade 
and commerce. Peterhead, most easterlv town in Scotland; produces red 
granite ; ch. station of the northern whale fishery. 

Ten Middle Counties. 

Kincardine. — StonehaVen, Ber'vie, Laurencekirk'. 

FoifiEu:. — For'far, Dundee', Arbroath', Montrose', Bre'chin, Kirrie- 
muir', Cou'par-An'cu8. 

Perth. — Perth, Ihinkeld', Blairgow'rie, CrieflF, Dunblane'. 

Fife. — Cu'par, St. An'drews, Dy'sart, Kirkcal'dy, Bumtislandy 
Dunferm'line. 

Kinro68. — Kinross'. 

Clackmannan. — Alloa, Clackman'oan, Tillicoid'try, Dollar. 

Stirling. — Stirling, Grange'mouth, Fal'kirk, Ban'nockburn', 
Kilsyth'. 

Dumbarton. — Dumbar'ton, Hel'ensburgh, Kirkintil'loch. 

Argyle.— Invera'ry, Cam'pbeltown, Dunoon', (Xban. 

Bute. — Ilothe'Bay,(Bute); Brod'ick, (Arran); Mill'port,(Cumbrae.) 

Dundee, ch. seat of the linen mnf. Perth, once the cap. ; from its fine situation 
styled the '* Fair City." Gomrie, W. of Crieff; has frequent shocks of earthquake. 
]BMdge of Allan, (8 m. N. of Stirling,) the most fashionable watering-place in. 
Scotland. Bt. Andrews has the oldest univ. in Scotland, founded 1411. Dun* 
fermline : fine linens ; of great historic interest. Alloa : ale, and woollen yams. 
Dollar has a larjge endowed academy. Stirling : famous cas. on a rock 800 ft 
high, commanding a view of twelve battle-fields. Falkirk : cattle-markets called 
' trysts ' : near it Carron 4nd other large ironworks. Dumbarton : famous cas. 
on a rock 660 ft high ; was the cap. of an ancient British kingdom. Campbel- 
town, famous for whisky. Oban, ch. town in the W. Highlands. Rothesay: 
mild climate. 

Thibtebn Southern Counties. 

Ayr. — Ayr, Ir'vine, Ardros'aan, May bole', Gir'van; Kilmar'nock, 

Cum'nock. 
Benfrew. — Ken'frew, Port-Glas'gow, Green'ock; Pais'ley, Pollok- 

shaws', John'stone, Barrhead'. 
Lanark. — lam'sak, Ham'ilton, Buth'erglen, Glas'gow; Air'driei 

Coatbridge', Wish'aw. 
linlifhgow. — Linlith'gow, Bo'ness', Queens'ferry, Bath'gate* 
Edinburgh.— Ed'inburoh, Leith, Portobel'lo, MusMselburgh, 

Dalkeith'. 
Haddington. —Had'dington, Dunbar', N. Ber'wick, Prestonpans'. 
Berwick.— Green'law, Dnnse, Cold'streun, Lau'der. 
Bozburgh.— Jedl)urgh, Haw'ick, Mel'rose, Kel'so. 
Selkirk.— Sel'kirk, Galashiels'. 
Peebles. — Pee'bles, Innerlei'then. 

BumMes. — Dumfries', San'quhar, An'nan, Moffat, Langliolm. 
Kirkcudbright. — Kirkcu'dbright, Cas' tie Douglas, Dalbeat'tie. 
Wigtown. — Wigftown, New'ton-Stew'art, Stranrft'er, Portpat'rick. 

Ayr, centre of the " Land of Bums.*' Kihnamook : carpets. Paisley : fine 
shawls and muslins. Olaagow, the largest city in Scotland, and the third lai^est 
in the United Kingdom; ch. seat of the commerce and mnfi. of Scotland. Batb- 
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gate : pftiaffin oil works. EDUN BURGH, one of the finest cities in Europe, on a 
romantic site ; anc. cas. on a rock 434 ft. high ; Holyrood Palace. Leith, second 
seaport. Prestonpaas : ale, and oysters termed " pan-dores." Dumfiries, largest 
town in the 8. of Scotland; burial-p. of the poet Bums. Kelrose Abbey, 
finest ruin in Scotland; Drybnrgh Abbey, 4 m. E., burial-p. of Sir W. Scott. 
Ebrkondbriglit, (Kir-coo'-bry.) OretiuuGreen, in Dumfries, near the Eng. border, 
once famous for clandestine marriages. Tefholm, E. of Roxburgh, long the 
head-quarters of the Scotch gipsies. Sanquhar, (SanJcf-har.) 

Exercises. — Classify the above towns according to position on coast or river- 
basin. Draw out a table of river-basins with towns in them. Oive the distances 
fix)m Edin. of Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Inverness, Glasgow, Ayr, Dumfries, 
and Berwick. "What towns are on or near the same meridian as Kinnaird's Hd. , 
Duncansby Hd. , Cape Wrath, and near the 4th meridian? on or near the parallel 
of St. Abb's Hd.? Lay down on map all towns above 10,000 of pop. and all the 
co.-towns. What cos. have caps, named differently from the cos.? 



Towns aggordivg to Population. 



Glasgow, . 

Edinburgh, . 

Dundee, . . . 

Aberdeen, . . 

Greenock, . . 

Paisley, . . . 

Leith, . . . 

Perth, . . . 

Kilmarnock, . 



Thous. 

. 477 

. 197 

. 119 

. 88 

. 57 

. 48 

. 44 

. 26 

. 23 



Bet. 10,000 and 20,000. 
Thous. 



Arbroath, . 
Ayr, . . . 
Dumfries, . 
Montrose, . 
Dunfermline, 
Stirling, 
Inverness. . 



20 
18 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 



Airdrie, . . . 

Kirkcaldy, . . 

Hamilton, . . 

Coatbridge, . 

Forfar, . . . 

Dumbarton, . 
Port-Glasgow, 

Hawick, . . 



Thous. 
13 
12 
11 
? 

11 
11 
11 
11 



Places of Historic Note, a d. 

Snimottar Cas., near Stonehaven, — the Scottish Regalia were concealed, 1650 

and Covenanters were imprisoned under Charles II. 
Bt. Andrews,— Patrick Hamilton, Wishart, and other martyrs burned. 

KaeuB Moor, near St. Andrews,— Archbishop Sharp assassinated, . . 1679 
Iiocn Le^en Cas.,— prison of Mary Queen of Scots, .... 1567-S 
Donfennline, — burial-place of Bruce and other Scottish kings. 

Perth,— James I. assassinated, 1437 

Olencoe, N. of Argyle, — the Macdonalds massacred, Feb., .... 1691 
Boone, near Perth,— where the kings of Scotland used to be crowned, 
lona,— residence of St Columba; burial-p. of ancient Scottish kings, &c. 

Battle-fields. 
Largs,— Haco, the last Danish invader, def by Alex. III., . . . .1263 

Stirling Bridge,— Wallace defeated the English, 1297 

Falkirk,— Ed. I. def. Wallace, 1298, and Pr. Chas. Stuart def. Royal troops, 1746 

Bannookbum,— the Scots under Bruce def. the English, 1314 

Dunbar,— Bnprlish under Cromwell def. the Scots under Leslie, . . . 1650 

Sothwell Bridge, (N. of Hamilton,)— Chas. IL's troops def. Covenanters, 1679 

Passof Killi6crankie.(15 m.N.W.of Dunkeld,)— Claverhouse def. Royal army, 1689 

Uierriffmuir, (near Dunblane,)— King's forces def. the Jacobites, . . 1715 

Prestonpans,— Prince Chas. Stuart def. Royal troops under Sir John Cope, 1745 

Culloden Moor, (E. of Inverness,)— Duke of Cumberland def. Pr. Ch. Stuart, 1746 



Birth-places of Eminent Men. 

Cromarty,— Hugh Miller, the geologist, 

Anstmther, (Fife,)— Dr. Thomas Chalmers, pulpit orator and writer, 
Kirkcaldy, — Dr. Adam Smith, political economist, 
Haddington, — John Knox, the reformer, 
Ellerfllie, (near Renfrew,) Sir William Wallace, the Scottish hero, 

Paisley,— Robert Tannahill, poet, 

Oreenook, — Jas. Watt, the great improver of the steam-engine, 
Ayr, (2 m. S., on the Doon,) Robert Bums, the poet, . 
Linlithgow Pal,,— Mary Queen of Scots, 
Sdinburffh — i °*' Walter Scott, poet and novelist, 
^Mumiur^a, y j^^ Brougluun, orator and statesmj 



statesman. 



A.O. 

1802—1856 
1780—1847 
1782—1795 
1505-1572 
1276—1305 
1774—1810 
1736—1819 
1759—1796 
1542—1587 
1771—1832 
1784—1868 



Traiwuhi, E. of L. Katrine. 
aiaicM, (J. of Argyls— 10 n 
TiUi of 01^ Diur Luuuk, 




ie Duke of Alh; 






CoPHTRT BeATQ of NoBIHTV. 

JUlmnril P«l,, on the Upper Des. HigWaDrt residence of queen Victoria. 
Dunrabiii Cki.. m-jT Oolapie, the seat aftbe Duke of antherlsnd. 
Cu Oordon, neat Fochaljers, „ Duke of Rickmona 

Sslkeitli ^ml., near Dalkeith, ',', Duke of BuccJeiicii 

Abliotiiora, s'm.^w. of MsIJose, wnst'li 
TsTinoDtli Ou , H.B. end i>f ]>>gIi Tit, 
BUir Cu, near Bialj-Atliol, Pertbsh., 

Caiir CiKTBES of Isdustrt. 
CoaluidlrODHicliir.— QlBSEon, Alrdrie, Coatbridge, Wistmir; Falkirk, Di 

Onalte Workc^-AlHrdeen. Fetetiiead, Dalbeattie. Creetowo. 
Bute ftiuniei.— BallacbiillBii (I.. Leven) and fkisdaie. In Aigj^e. 
Oetton Knfi.— Olaegow. FBiele;. Jobnetone. Polluksbairs, Barrlie: 
Llna Haf,— Dnndee, Arbrvith, Monlmse, Brcrhiu. Fiirfar, Klrrit 

AnguB ; Dnnlinnline, Ktokcaldy, Cupar-Bfa : AhBrdeen. 
Woollvi Kif.— Hawick, Galaelilele. Peebles, 1 

Kilmarnock ; Bannockbum, Tllllcoultr?: ainiui;.;ii. 
Oh. StUDta. — Olaigoir, OreeROck. Leitli, Aijerdeen, Fort-Oiassow, Dundee. 
SUilmUdiiiz.— OlugDV, Qrecnoclc, Dumbailcn. Dnndee. Abeideen. 
HeiTiiiin3ilii«.— Diinbor, Peterhead, Fraserburgh, Wiok, Storoowaj, Inver- 

ary. Cumpbeltown. 
■Wliiae KJiing.— Peterhead, Dundee, Lerwltk. 

sheep.) Dumfries (cattje, horses, pork,>St. Boaivell's, snd n>ickerb j, (lanibsj 
Dalkcitb, Haddingtau, and Kelso, (Eraiu.) 
Antiqnltlea, — " Snidlne Blonai at Btetmis," (Druldieal,) near Btromni'ss. 
OnliBin'i Dyke, cr Wall of An toniiiua, (Roman.) liet. Fiiibe of Forth A Oi'dc. 

Ano. Kflyal KmUenoei.— bolyrood Pal., (Ediliburgb,) Linlithgow Pal., BUrlbig 
a, KelHk and ^edbnTEh, In rouu 



.berdeen. 

litben, Selkirk, Lanebolni; 



OattiednU.— Olaigoi^ 



coUand; Elgin, Mel- 
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TJniversitiei.— Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, St. Andrews. 
Watering-Plaoes.— Strathpeffer, (near Dingwall J Bridge of Earn, (near Perth,) 
Bridge of Allan, (near Stirling,) Innerleithen, (St. Ronan's Well,) and Moffat. 
Bathing-Plooet. — Helensbnrgh, Dunoon, Rothesay, Ardrossan; Fortobello. 

Railways. 
Lines. Chief Towns on tTie Route. 

FMSt Coast Route. — Edinburgh, Haddington, Dunbar, Berwick. 
IVaverley Route. — Edin., Dalkeith, Galashiels, Hawick, Carlisle. 
■M. M -DriHah i Wtstem Section. — Edin., Linlithgow, Falkirk, Glasgow; Dum- 
xiaru AFiiaan, \ barton, Helensburgh. 

Northern Seetioit. — ^Edin. atid Glasgow, Stirling, Dunfermline ; 
Burntisland, Kirkcaldy, Cupar, St. Andrews, Dundee, Perth. 

{S. Section. — Edin. & Glasgow, Moffat, Lockerby, Carlisle. 
NortJiern Section.— Edin. and Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Dundee ; 
Arbroath, Montrose ; Aberdeen. 
Olawow and (—Glasgow, Paisley, Ayr, Girvan; Kilmarnock, Dumfries, 
S.-Westem. ( Annan, Carlisle. 
Highland, fto.— Perth, Dunkeld, Forres, Inverness; Dingwall, Golspie, Skye. 



III. IRELAND. 

Bonndaries. — ^N., W., and S., the Atlantic; E., the Irish Sea, 

with St. Creorge's Chan, and N. Chan. 

Extent.— Length, N.E. and S.W., 300 m.; greatest breadth, 170 m. ; area, 
82,512 sq. m. ; coast-line, 2200 m. 

General Aspect. — Ireland is of a diamond or rhomboidal form. 
Its E. coast has a continuous wavy outline, but the N. and W. 
sides are bold, deeply indented, and abound with islands. The 
centre is a great plain, traversed by a few low hills and skirted 
by isolated groups of mts. ranged round the coast, and rarely ex- 
tending more than 20 m. inland. The hills are generally rounded, 
and the general aspect is less rugged than the N. and W. parts of 
Britain, and less tame than the E. 

ExERciSBs. — ^Wliat are the nearest points of Scotland and England? and 
what are the respective distances ? Give a town in Scotland and one in England 
nearly on the same par. as the N. coast of Ireland. Give two lai^ towns in 
England nearly on tlie same par. as the S. extremity. Name important placed 
on the same par. as Dublin. ^ Compare the coast-line with the area. 

Provinces. 

Cos. 

Mun'ster, in the S.W., . . 6 
Con'naught, in the W., • 5 



Ul'ster, intheN.E., . . 9 
Lein'ster, in the S.E., . . 12 



I. Ulster. 
Down. Cav'an. 

An'trim. Mon'aghan. 

Lon'dondeny. Armagh'. 
Donegal'. Tyrone'* 

Fer'managh. 

II. Leinstkr. 
Louth. King's County. 

E. Meath. Queen's County. 

W. Meath. Kildare'. 
Long'ford. Dub'lin. 



Counties — 32. 

Wick'low. Carlow. 

Wex'ford. Kilken'ny. 



III. MXTNSTER. 

Tippera'ry. Ket'ry. 
Wa'terford, Lim'erick* 
Cork. Clare. 

IV, CONNAUGHT. 

Gal'way. Leit'rim. 

May'o. Boscom'mon. 

SU'go. 
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The divlRion Intx) provs. is derived from the old native kingdoms, but only 
the cos. (which are never termed shires) are recognised for the purposes of 
gov. miter is the most populous and flourishing prov., being the ch. seat of 
the national industry. Zielniiter is "ttie most productive, but with fewest good 
bars. Hunster is the largest prov., and Connaught the smallest and least 
populous. Cork is the lugest co. ; Louth, the smallest; Garlow, the least 
populous ; Keny, the most mountainous. Bang's and Qtueen's Cos., with their 
towns, &c., were named after Queian Mary, of Eneland, and her husband, 
Philip II. of Spain. E. and W. Keath once formed the kingdom of Meath. 
The coast of Aatrim abounds with basaltic columns. Donegal, from its wild 
mts. and moors, styled the " Black North of Ireland." Londonderry, anc. name, 
Derry; estates mostly held by the 12 London companies, to whom Jas. I. 
granted the lands of the co. ; hence the prefix LondoT^ Limeriok, remarkably 
fertile in the £., which is called the " Golden Vale." 

ExERCiSKS. — Name the cos. surrounding Tyrone, Roscommon, Kildare, Tip- 
peraiy. What divides Connau^t fix)m Leinster ? What part of Ot. Britain does 
Connaught resemble most? Which co. not in Connaught belongs most natur- 
ally to it? Which cos. would be traversed by lines drawn (1) due W. from Dub- 
lin and (2) bet. the extreme pts. N.E. and S.W.? Name the most central ca 
of Ulster,— of Ireland. 



Inlets. 



North Coast. 
Longh Foyle, bet. Londonderry 

and Donegal. 
L. Swilly, in the N. of Donegal. 

West Coast. 
Donegal' B., S.W. of Donegal. 
SU'go B., N. of Sligo. 
Eillala B., bet. Sligo and Mayo. 
Broadha'ven, Blacksod B., and 
Clew B., W. of Mayo. 

South Coast. 
Einsale' & Cork Ears. , S. of Cork. 
You'ghal Har.y bet. Cork and 

Waterford. 
Wa'terford Har., bet. "Waterford 

and Wexford. 



East Coast. 



Wexford Ear., S.E. of Wexford. 

Dublin B., E. of Dublin. 

Dundalk' B., N.E. of Louth. 

Garlingford L., bet^ Down and 
Louth. 

Gal'way B., bet. Clare and Gal- 
way. 

Mth. of the Shan'non, S. of Clare. 

Tralee' B., Bin'gle B., and Ken- 
mare' B., W. of Kerry. 

Ban'try B., S. W. of Cork. 

Dundnun' B., and Strang'ford 
Lough, E. of Down. 

Belfast' L., bet. Down and An- 
trim. ' 



Lough (Scotch Loch) is used either for a lake or an arm of the sea. About 
70 inlets on the Irish coasts form excellent bars., and 14 are unsurpassed. 
Straagford L., ia the deepest and best on the E. coast; Belfast!., the most 
commerciaL 

Islands. . 

Blask'dt Ja. and Valen'tia, W. of 
Kerry. 

South Coast. 
Cape Clear L, S.W. of Cork. 
Gt. Cove t, in Cork Har. 

Peninsulas. 
The Mullet, N.W. of Mayo. 
Connemd,'ra, W. of Galway. 



North Coast. 
Bathlin I., N. of Antrim. 

West Coast. 

N. Jb. of Ar'ran, W. of Donegal. 

Ach'il L and Clare t, W. of 
Mayo. 

S. Is. of Ar'ran, S.W. of Gal- 
way. 

YalentiA, B. terminus of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable ; once possessed by 
the SpaniafdB. Xlaaket Is., tiie most westerly land in Europe, except the 
Azores. Oonaemara, the wildest district in Ireland. 
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North Coast. 
Tait Ed. and Beagore' Hd., N. 

of Antrim. 
Mal'in Hd., N. of Donegal. 

West Coast. 
Uoodf rorelimd and Hocr'Ean 

Ft., in Donegal. 
lyriE Ed. and Ach'il Ed., in 

Slyne Hd., in Gil way. 
JjoopScL, S.W. of Clare. 
W. of Bengoro Hd. is (he OUnt'i Cat 



South Coast. 
Cape Clear, S. of C. Clear I. 
Carnaore' Pt, S.E. of Wex- 
ford. 

East Coast. 
Wioklow Hd., E. of Wicklow. 
Howth Hd., £. of Dublin. 




Mountains, 
In Ulster — 
Monme Mta., S. of Dawn, , 
Gleiuycain Mt»., in Antrim, . 
Camto'gher MM. , in. Londonderry and Ty i 



Higliest smtR. 
SlieveDon'ard,{2796.) 
Mt. Thros'tan. 
e, Mt. Sa'trell. 



Donegal MtB„ '. , Mt." Er'rig'kl, M'uckiah'. Slieveanaght. 

In CONNAUOHT — 

Neph'iii Beg Mte., in Mayo, . . ■ Mt. Nepli'in. 
Conueina'ra Mte., in Mayo and Qalway, Mailre'a,(2688,)Croa8li 
Patrick, Twelve Ping. 
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In MUNSTEB — Highest smts. 

Eer'ry Mta , Mt. Bran'don, (3120,) Macgillicuddy's Keeks, Carn- 

tu'al, (3404,) and Man'gerton. 
Gork MtB., .... Sheehy, Boghra, and Nagles Mta. 

In Leinster — 
Tippera'ry and Wa'terford MtB., Qaltee', (3007,) Enockmeledown' 

and Gom'meragh Mts. 
BlackstairB' MtB., bet. Carlow and Wexford, Mt. Leinster. 

WicklowMtB Lugnaquill% (3039.) 

Slieve Bloom' Mts., bet. King's and Queen's Cos. 

The WioUow Hts. abound with fine scenery. The Ot. Central Plain. fh)ni 
Dublin B. to Galway B. and from Londonderry to Waterford, forms 1/4 of the 
whole country. The Bog of Allen, (260,000 acres of morass,) occupies Kildiure, 
King's Co., Meath, and Roscommon. 

ExKBOiSEs.— Arrange these mountains In the order of their heights. Which 
are the highest in their respective prove.? Which mts. form a continuation of 
the Central range? Where are the mts. arranged in parallel ranges? What 
capes form the terminations of the Glenocum, Donegal, Brandon, and Sheehy 
Mts. ? Which comer of Ireland is not mountainous ? Which mts. separate cos.? 
Draw a map of the mt. •system. 
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BlVEB. 


Bisks iir. 


Flows. 


Trbouoh. 


Falui into. 


Length 
}254 

• 

100 
100 

90 


Shan'non, . 

Bla«kwa'ter, 
BuIr, . . . 

Bax^row, . . 


N.W. ofCavan, 

Borders of Kerry, 
( SUeveBloom ) 

t Mts., ; 


S.&W., 

E.4cS., 

S.&E., 

s.. 


rThe border cos. of 

Leinster, Con- 

l naught,Mun8ter, 

Cork & Waterford, 

( Tipperary and 
( Waterford, . 
rEildare, Carlow,) 
Wexford. King's) 
I Co.,& Kilkenny,] 


] The Atlan- 
tic, . . 

f Youghal ) 
1 Har., f 
Waterford \ 
Har., ] 

/Waterford \ 
I Har., / 



MiKOB KlVEBS. 



N. Slope.— Baan and Fcyle. 
W. Slope.— Erne. 



8.E. Slope.— Ban'don, Lee, A Slavey. 
E. Slope.— Liffey, B«yne, Lag'aa. 



Tributabies. 



Shakkok.— r. b.— Sack and Fergus; 1. b.— Inny, Brnsna, Kaigue, and Deel. 
Barrow.— r. b.— The Kore, trom Queen's Co. and Kilkenny. 
BoYKE.— L b.— The Blaokwater, from Cavan. 

Biver Basina — The live largest basins are those of the Shannon, (7,000 sq. m.,) 
Barrow, Erne, Baon, Foyle, and Suir, together equal to one-half of the entire 
area of the country. 

The principal Irish rivers have their source and course in the great Central 
Plain, and are, therefore, in general, navigable, but they are of lu^great com- 
mercial importance. The Bann is called the Upper Bann above L. Meagh, and 
the Lower Bann below it The Shannon— the largest river in the British Is.— 
rises in the ' Shannon Pot' The rapids of Doona, above Limerick, interrupt its 
navigation, but tliis is obviated by means of short canals. The Bazrow, Kore, 
and Buir are termed the *' Three Sisters." 

Exercises.- Trace the great axis or watershed of Ireland fh>m Mixen Hd. to 
Fair Hd. Which mts. lie in the line of this watershed? Name the streams 
that unite to form the Foyle. Which riys. rise in Lakes, and which expand 
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into Lakes? Which livs. separate cos.? What prevents the Shannon from 
flowing into the Barrow? Trace the watersheds of the Shannon basin. How 
many cos. does the Shannon tonch? Which xiver from source to mouth is 
connected witti all the four provs.? 

Lakes or Lottohs. 



L. Ne'agh, bet. Antrim and 

Tyrone. 
L. Berg, S.E. of Donegal. 
Jm, GoVna and Onghter, in 

Cavan. 
L. Erne, in Fermanagh. 
L. Conn, in Mayo. 
L. Mask, bet. Mayo and Galway. 



L. CSor'rib, in Galway. 

I«. Allen, Baffin, Bee, and Derg, 

on the line of the Shannon. 
I«. of Eillar'ney, in Kerry. 
L. Sheelin, bet. Cavan and £. 

and W. Meath. 
I«. Dere'veragh, Ow'el, and 

Bn'nil, in W. Meath. 



The lakes of Ireland are large and numerous, and, except the Lakes of Eillar- 
ney, have tiieir shores tame and level or marshy. L. Neagh, the largest in the 
British Is., — 153 sq. m. ; its waters remarkable for their petrifying qualities. 
L. Derg, in Donegal, has a smaill island with a cave called '*St litrick s Purga- 
tory," — a noted place of pilgrimage for Irish R. C's. L. Erne consists of an 
Upper and a Lower Lake, studded with la, and united by the chan. of the B. 
Erne. L. Coarlb and L. mask, (8 m. apart,) connected by a subterranean chan. 
Lakes of Killazney, consisting of an Upper, a Middle, and a Lower Lake, con- 
nected with each other; picturesque scenery. 

Exercises.— How do the Irish lakes differ in form from the Scottish? Why? 
How much larger is L. Neagh than L. Lomond? How many cos. border on L. 
Neagh ? How many riva flow into L. Nea^h ? State upon what rivers or in what 
river-basins these lakes are situated. Which of them are connected with mts.? 

Climate. — ^The climate of Ireland is remarkably mild and 
moist, owing to its insular situation, and its exposure to the 
influences of the Gulf Stream and the westerly winds that blow 
for nine months of the year. Ireland is more humid than Eng- 
land; and it is neither so warm in summer nor so cold in winter. 
Plants which require artificial heat in England flourish in Ireland 
in the open air. 

Productions. — 1. Minerals. — Ireland has considerable mineral 
wealth, but it is little wrought, chiefly for want of good coal. 
The greater part of the coal is anthracite, which bums without 
flame. 

Iron is abundant in l^e basin of the Shannon; copper and lead are found in 
Cork, Kerry, Waterford, and Wicklow; sine, in the silver mines of Tipperary; 
blaoK-marble in Connemara, Kilkenny, and elsewhere; rook salt, at Oarrick- 
fergus on BelDeist L.; and roofing-slates and building-stones are extensive 
distributed. 

2. Vegetation. — Ireland, from the humidity of its climate, is 
better adapted for pasture than for the raising and ripening of 
grain crops, and is therefore devoted to the rearing of cattle, and 
dairy husbandry. The vegetation is proverbial for its verdure, 
which has conferred on the countrv the names of ''Green Erin'' 
and the '* Emerald Isle." The soil is naturally fertile ; and there 
are rich agricultural districts in the alluvial valleys of Elilkenny, 
Tipperary, and Limerick; but husbandry, although improving, 
has long Deen in a backward condition. 
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A1x>at l/iy of the whole Earbuce is occupied with bog, consisting of turf or 

nt, used extensively as fuel From the Cranks of oak, yew^pine, and hirch, 
ad in these bogs, various ornamental articles are formed. The potato formed 
the chief crop and food of the peasantry till its failure in 1846-6-7. Flax is ex- 
tensively cultivated in Ulster. 

3. Animals. — "No animal of the serpent tribe, moles, or toads, 
are found in Ireland.* The bones and horns of a gigantic elk, 
now extinct, are found in the bogs. The pig is an inmate of the 
peasant's cabin, and is carefully tended as **the gentleman that 
pays the rent." 

People. — The pop. is nearly all of Celtic origin; but in Ulster 
most of the inhskbitants are of Scotch descent, and remarkable 
for intelligence and industry. The native Irish language, spoken 
in some parts of the S. ana W., is a Celtic dialect, cognate with 
the Gaelic of the Scottish Highlands, and the Manx of the I. of 
Man. 

Episcopacy was, till 1871, the established religion, and Pres- 
byterianism is strong in Ulster, but the great mass of the pop. 
are R. C. — ^The Irish are distinguished from the English by tneir 
dark complexion, more slender lorm, and volatile temperament. 

The education of the people was neglected till 1833, when a 
national system was establisned, open to children of all the reli« 
gions persuasions. 

Government. — Ireland was conquered by Henry II., in 1172, 
and united to Gt. Britain in 1801. The laws and their adminis- 
tration are nearly the same as in England. 

Industries. — ^The chief industry is agriculture, ^/s of the pop. 
being engaged in it. Thd manufacturing industry is very 
trifling, except the staple mnf., linen, which prevails chiefly in 

Ulster. 

The other industries of minor impoiiance, are : — cotton nmf . and mualin em- 
broidery, also in Ulster; lace, about Limerick ; woollen stuflli, in the centre of 
the country; silks, called poplins, in Dublin and Waterford. Malt-trade, and 
whisky-disolling are important. Hining— coal, copper, aud lead. Salmon and 
eels' from the rivs. and estuaries supply the Eng. markets. 

Exports.— Agricultural produce, ore, spirits. 

Imports. — Coal, fish, salt, wooUen and cotton yam and fabrics, &a 

Towns. — ^I. Ulster. 

Sown. — ^Downpat'rick, Don'aghadee, NeVton-Ards, NeVry. 

Antrim. — Carrickfer'gus, Belfast', Lis'bum, Ballyme'na. 

Londonderry. — Lon'donderry, Coleraine'. 

Donegal. — ^Lifford, Bally shan'non, Letterken'ny. 

Fermanagh. — ^Einniskillen. 

Gavan. — Cav'an, Belturl)et, Cootehill'. 

Monaghan. — Mon'aghan, Clones, Carrickmacross'. 

Armagh. — Armagh', Lur'gan, Portadown'. 

Tyrone. — Omagh', Strabane', Dungan'non. 

* In the vale of Olendalough, amid the Wicklow Mts., is the " Lake of Ser- 
pents," so called because tradition says that St. Patrick drowned in it aU the 
serpents then found in Ireland. 
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Bownpatriok, ('Mt of Patrick,*) considered the oldest city in the conntiy. 
Vewry, i>arUy in Armagh. Belfut, ch. town in Ulster ; the second city of Ire- 
land in size, and the first in trade and mn&. L ond o n d erry, an anc. walled town. 
Ck»leraine (Col-ittin) has the largest salmon and eel fisheries in Ireland. Liffard, 
the smallest co. town in Ireland. ThmlslriUmi, beantifiiUy situated on a hilly 
island on the chan. bet. the Upper and the Ijower Erne. Hon'aghan, (lfon'-a> 
hem,) extensive trade in linen and pigs. Armagh (Armdw) was the ecclesiastical 
cap., its Artdihishop being primate of all Ireland. Omagn, iOmdw). 

II. Leinsteb. 

Louth. — ^Dnndalk', Dro'glieda. 

E. Meath. — ^Trim, Nav'an, Eells. 

W. Meath.— Mullingar^, Athlone'. 

Longford. — ^Long'ford, Granard', EdgeVortbstown'. 

King's Co. — TuUamore', Philipstown', Birr, or Par'sonstown. 

Queen's Go. — Ma'ryborough, Mountmellick, Portarlington. 

Kildore. — Ath/, Kildare , Na'as, Maynooth'. 

Dablin. — ^Dublin, King'stown, Balbrig'gan. 

Wicklow. — ^Wicklow, Arklow, Bray. 

Wexford. — ^Wez'ford, Enmsooi^thy, 27 ew Boss. 

CJarlow.— Carlow, Tullow. 

Kilkenny. — Kilken'ny, Gallan. 

Srogheda, {Dn/heda^) an old historic town— cotton and linen mnf Edge- 
-worthstown — so named from the family of Maria Edgeworth, the novelist At 
Sirr Cas. is the £amou8 monster telescope of the Earl of Rosse. Atiiy, {A-thV.) 
Kildare: its "curragh," or common, nearly 5000 ac., is a famous race-conrse. 
Haynooth has a famous R C. college. Dublin, tiie cap., one of the finest cities 
in Eorope, has few mnfs., bnt great export trade. Kingstown, 6 m. distant, is 
the port of Dublin. Balbrig^an, hosiery. Near Arklow is a wood named 
'Shillelah,' famous for oaks and black thorns, from which the celebrated Irish 
weapon has received its name. Kilkenny, the largest inland town of Ireland; 
woollen mnfs.; streets paved with black mai'ble. 

III. MUNSTER. 

Tipperary.— Clomnel', Car'rick-on-Suir, Cash'el, Thurles, Tip- 

pera'ry, Nenagh'. 
Waterford.— Wa'terford, Portlaw', Dungar'van, lis'more. 
Cork.— Cork, Queen'stown, You'ghal, Fermoy', Kinsale', Ban'don. 
Kerry.— Tralee', Din'gle, KiUar'ney. 
Limerick. — Lim'erick, Rathkeal'e. 
Clare.— En'nis, Kilrush', Killaloe. 

Clonmel', an anc. town, with large export trade, and nmnerons flour mills. 
Oashel, built round the 'rock of Cashel,' crowned with the largest and most 
famous collection of ruins in Ireland— a cath., an abbey, a chapel, a cas., a 
round tower, &c. Cork, the third largest city in Ireland— numerous mnfs. and 
shipbuilding. Near Cork is Cas. Blarney, with a projecting rock, which is said 
to impart the gift of "blarney" to the person that kisses it (Ineenstown or 
Cove, on Gt. Island, chief port of Cork, first place called at by steamers fl-om 
America. Spike L. S. of Gt I., is a convict station. Toughal, (You-Tudl,) a. 
waterins-place, with salmon fisheries. Killamey, much frequented by tourists. 
LimeridK, fourth city in Ireland, lace mnt, extensive ti-ade. &mii. fine black 
marble. 

IV. CONNAUGHT. 

Galway.— Gal'way, Tu'am, Loughre'a, Ballinasloe'. 
Mayo.— Castlebar', West'port, Balliua', 
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SUgO.— SU'go. 

lieitriin. — Gar'rick-on-Shan'non. 

Boeoommon. — ^Roscorn'mon, Boyle, El'phin. 

Oalway, the principal town in Connaught, largest seaport in the W. of Ire- 
laud, splendid har. ^ laUinailoe has the Ifu^st cattle and sheep fair in Ireland. 

ErsBOiSES. — Give the towns on the coast, specifying their locality. Group 
the others according to the rivs. on which they stand. Which two towns are 
partially in one of uie cos. of Connaught? Draw out a Table of River Basins, 
with towns in them. Give the distances from Dublin of Drogheda, Belfast, 
liondonderry, Sligo, Galway, Limerick, Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny. Which 
town is most central? Which cos. have ca towns of the same name with the co.? 



Towns accordinq to Populatioit. 



The Six Largest 
Dublin, . . . 

(with suburbs, 
Belfast, . . 
Cork, . . . 
Limerick, . 
Londonderry, 
Waterford, . 



Towns. 

246,000 

296,000) 

174.000 

78,000 

40,000 

25,000 

23,000 



Towns bet. 10,000 and 20,000 of Popuktion. 



Kingston, 

Drogheda, 

Kilkenny, 

Galway, 

Wexford, 



16,000 
14,000 
13.000 
18,000 
12,000 



Newry, 
Clomnel, 
Sligo, . 
Tralee, . 
Dundalk, 



Flaoes of Historic Interest. 



11,600 
11,000 
10,500 
10,000 
10,000 



A.D. 



IiOndonderry,— famous for its siege by Jas. II., 1689 

Soyne Water, nr. Drogheda, — Wm. III. def. Jas. II., 1690 

Vinegar Hill, nr. EnmscortJiy,— Lord Lake def. rebels, .... 1798 
Limeriok,— noted for numerous sieges, and the Treaty of Limerick, . 1691 
BMhHn I., — formed a place of retreat to King Bobt. Bruce. 
Dungaunon, — chief residence of the O'Neils, tiie old kings of Ulster. 
HUl of Tara, nr. Trim,— once a rendezvous of Uie Irish for national puiposesL 
Oashel,— old cap. of the kingdom of Munster. 
Downpatriokj— burial-pl. of St. Patrick, patron saint of Ireland. 
YongnaL— Sir Walter Raleigh introduced the culture of the potato. 
Dangan Cas., 3 m. S. of Trim,— b.-p. of the first Duke of Wellington. 
Pallas, (Co. Longford,)— b.-p. of Oliver Gtoldsmith, the poet 
Derrynaae, N. of Kenmare B.,— b.-p. and residence of Daniel O'Connell, "the 
political agitator." 

Colleges.— Trinity, (Dublin,) Queen's Cols, at Belfast, Cork, Galway; ^aynooth. 
Xilitary Stations.— Dublin, Athlone, Longford, Fermoy. 
Chief SeaportB. — Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Galway, Londonderry, Waterford. 
Salmon llsheries.— Coleraine, Ballyshannon, Ballina, Kinsale, Youghal, Dun- 

cnrvan, Galway. 
Safhing Places.— Bray, Wicklow, Kinsale, Dnngarvan. 
XineralWells.- Mallow. Ballynahinch, (Co. Down,) Golden Bridge, (nr. Dnblhi,) 

Cas Council, (nr. Limerick.) 
Xarkets.- Ballinasloe and Jlullingar, (cattle,) Roscommon, (com,) Boyle, (com 

and butter.) 



Railways. 

Chief Tovms on the Route, 
Dublin, Wicklow, Wexford, Waterford. 

Dublin, Kildare, Carlow, Kilkenny ; Cork, Bandon, Kin- 
sale ; Killamey, Tralee ; Limerick, Ennis. 

Dublin, Mullingar, Athlone; Galway; Castlebar, West- 
port, Sligo. 

■Dublin, Droc^eda, Navan; Dnndalk, Belftst 

Ulster lint.— Bdflutk Lisbum, Portadown, Omagh, Londonderry. 

O 



Lines. 
Dublin, Wick- 
low, ft Wexford. 
Oi. Southern ft 
Western. 
HidlandOt 
Western. 
Dnblin ft Drog- 
heda, fte 
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COUNTBI£S or OONTINENTAL jBUBOPE. 

(Revise "Europe," pages 28-37.) 



SCANDINAVIA, (NOBWAY AND SWEDEN.) 

Geneial Aspect — The W. coast, lined with a vast multitude of 
islands, is remarkable for its deep indentations, named Jiords; the 
Swedish sea-board is low and sandy. The^ Scandinavian Alps 
traverse the pen., the snow-clad summits consisting of high plains, 
termed /ye wi or "fields." • The rivers on the W. are short, wild, 
ungovernable mountain torrents, abounding with cataracts, and 
plentifully stocked with salmon ; on the E. the numerous rivers 
seek a straight course to the Baltic over successive terraces, and 
form numerous narrow lakes in their course. 

Provinces and Towns. 
I.— NORWAY. 



Ag'geiBhuiui or Christiaa'ia. — 
Christian ' ia, Frederick- 
shald', Drarn'meUfKong'sberg. 

Christiansand'. — Christiansand', 
Stavan'ger. 



Ber'gen. — ^Ber'gen. 
Trond'hjem.— Trond'hjem, Ro* 

ra'as. 
Nordland. — No town. 
Fln'mark. — Hammerfesf. 



II.^SWEDEN. 



Gothland.— Goth'enburg, Mal'- 
moe, Oarlscro'na, Oal'mar, 
NorrlcOping. 

Svealand or Sweden Proper. — 



STOCK'HOLM,Upsala> Fahlun, 
Dannemo'ra. 
Norrland, with Swe'dish Lap- 
land. — Glefle. 



largert Towna.— In Norway.— Christiaiiia, 65,000; Ber^n, 30,000; Dron- 
thelm, 19,000. In Sweden.— Stockholm, 131,000; Gothenburg, 68,000; Nonv 
koping, 23,000 ; Malmoe, 23,000. 

OHRISTIAiriA, a small city with a royal palace and univ.; ch. seat of the 
foreign trade. FrederioUhald, a strong fortress, in which Charles XII. of 
Swedfen was killed in 1718. Kongsbexi^, silver mines. Bergen, (pron. Berg'-gen,) 
ch. commercial city of Norway; ch. exports, dried fish. Trondl^em or Dron. 
theim, anc. cap., with active trade ; chiefly built of wood. Boraaa, extensive 
copper mines. Aammerfest, tiie most northerly town in Earope. 

Gothenburg, the second city in Sweden for pop. and commerce ; Norrkopku|, 
noted for broadcloths, is the third. Carlsorona, ch. naval station. BToCK. 
HOLH, a fine city, partly built on islands : houses of brick or painted wood. 
TJpsala, ano. cap., with a famous univ. Fahlun: great copper mines. Danne- 
mora: the largest iron mines in Sweden. 

Climate and Productions. — ^The climate is varied, but on the 
W. comparatively mild, while Sweden suffers from extremes of 
temperature. In the N. winter lasts nine months, and the sun 
is not visible for some weeks, while, for a similar period in sum- 
mer, he never sets. At Hammerfest barley may be sown and 
reaped within six weeks. Vegetation. — ^The soil is poor, and not 
more than one -fifth of it under cultivation. Barley is the prin- 
cipal crop. Forests of pine and birch cover the larger part of 
the surface. The ch. minerals are iron, copper, and silver — ^the 
iron-mines of Sweden, in the middle division of the country. 
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being celebratecL The ch. indnstiyis fishing in Norway, and 
the ch. exports are iron, timber, tar, and dried fish. 

People. — ^The Swedes and Norwegians are closely allied in 
race and language, as well as religion, which is chiefly Lutheran- 
ism. They are well educated, especially the Swedes, every man 
being a nunor in the eye of the law till he can read the JSible. 
The two countries are now governed by the same king ; but they 
have each their own laws and legislature. The Swedish repre- 
sentative assembly is called the Diet, the Norwegian the 
Storthing, 

DENMABX. 

General Aspect — The mainland is a pen. running N. bet. the 
Baltic and N. Seas. It is so largely penetrated by fiords that no 

Sart is more than 35 m. from the sea. Its surface is peif ecUy 
at, sinking below sea-level in the N., and requiring to be pro- 
tected from the sea by dykes, and nowhere rising more than 500 
ft. There are extensive marshes, but no large rivers in the 
country. The islands on the £. block up the entrance to the 
Baltic, except three narrow channels. 

Provinc!ES and Towns. 

Jutland. — ^Aid'borg,'(on liim-fiord;) Aarliuus, (on the Cattegat.) 
The iBlandfl. — Co'penha'gen and Elsinor'e, (in Zealand;) Hosku'de, 
Odense'e, (inFUhnen.) 

EuBOFEAN Dependencies. 
Farde Isles. — Thorshavn'. | Iceland. — He/kiavik. 

Largert To-wiig.-^opeiihageii, 155,000; Odensee, 14,000; Aarhuns, 11,000; 
Aalborg, 10,000. 

Aalbor;, (' Eel-town,*) so named from its abundance of eels. COPENHAGEN, 
(' Merchants' Haven,') an elegant city, strongly fortified ; built partly on Zea- 
land and partly on the small I. of Amak— the chau. between forming the har- 
boor; has a univ. Eliinore : here passing vessels formerly paid toll, or sonnd- 
dues. to the Eling of Denmark. BosUlde, the anc. cap. ; has a fine Gothic cath., 
the borying-place of the Kings of Denmark. Thoorshavn, a village of about 100 
wooden huts. 

Iceland, area, 37,800 sq. m., or 1/6 larger than Scotland; pop., 60,000 ; surface 
monntainons; 80 vols., 8 of them active, — Mt. fiecla, 5,000 ft. high, the most 
fieimous; noted for boiling-springs, called 'Geysers.' No trees, and no crops 
except cabbage and potatoes. Glaciers, 4,000 sq. m. Far5e la, 22 in number, 
of which 17 are inhabited ; coasts steep and ragged, interior monntainoos ; the 
natives engaged in fishing, fowling, and tending sheep. 

Climate, &c. — ^The climate is moist and cloudy, but milder 
than in more inland countries. The Is. and S. part of the main- 
land are the most fertile ; the N. of Jutland is sandy and barren. 
The ch. industries are agriculture and fishing. There are no 
minerals and no mnfs., but home-spinning and weaving are 
largely practised by the peasantry. The people are brave, 
frugal, industrious, and well-educated. Elementary education 
is gratuitous, and the attendance compulsory. In race, language, 
religion, and gov., the Danes are closely related to the Swedes 
and Norwegians. 
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HOLLAND OB THE NETHEBLANDS. 

General Aspect. — ^Holland has a rhomboidal fonn, witli large 
indentations at the three external corners. Forming the western 
extremity of the Gt. PI. of Eorope, the suriiAce is uniformly 
tiat, a considerable portion, indeed, being below the level of the 
sea, from which it is protected by natural embankments in the 
form of low sandhills called duneSf or artificially by means of 
dykes. Hence the names Holland, «. e., Hollow-land, and the 
iV^e^/icr-lands or Low Countries. No rock, hill, or natural forest 
is to be seen, and scarcely a running stream, except in the S., 
AY inch may be regarded as the vast delta of the Khine, which 
here subdivides into five great branches. 

The country presents the appearance of au immense network of canals bordered 
hy dykes, upon which are fonned excellent roads. Bows of trees line the canals 
and roads, and numerous windmills form prominent objects in the landscape. 

The inlets Dollart B. and Lauwer Zee, as well as the lakes Haarlem Meer 
and Bies Bosch, were all formed by inundations. Haarlem Heer has been 
drained and converted into excellent pasture. When Bies Bosch was formed, 
72 villages were submerged, and 100,000 persons drowned. 

Provinces and Towns. 



N. Holland. — Amsterdam', 
Haarlem, Zaan'dam, Alk- 
ma'er. Hel'der. 

S. Holland.— The Hague, Lea- 
den, Delft, Rotterdam, Dort, 
Gou'da. 

Zealand.— Mid'delburg, Flush'- 
ing. 

N. Brabanf . — Bois-le-duc, Bre'da. 

U'trecht. — U'trecht, Am'ers- 
foort. 



GeFderland. — ^Arn'heim, Nim'- 

eguen. 
OvOTy^ssel. — Zwolle, Zut'phen, 

Dev'enter. 
Friedand. — Leuwar'den. 
Gron'ingen. — Gron'ingen. 
Dren'the. — As'sen. 
Dutch Limburg. — ^Maes'tricht. 
Dutch Lux'emburg. — Lux'em- 

burg. 



Largest Towns.— Amsterdam, 271,000; Rotterdam, 118,000; The Hague 
90,000 ; Utrecht, 60,000. Twelve otiiers have each more than 20,000 of pop. 

AKSTEBDAX, on the R Amstel and T (T pron. like English I); the com- 
mercial cap., and one of the greatest commercial cities in Europe ; houses of brick 
painted of various colours, and built on piles of wood; canals in the centre of 
t he streets intersect the city into 95 islands connected by 290 bridges. Haarlem: 
gt trade in flowers and flower-roots; b.-p. of Laurence Coster, the reputed 
inventor of printing. Zaandam or Saardam : Fet«r the Great of Russia wrought 
here as a ship-carpenter ; near it the village of Broek, (pron. Brook,) famous as 
the cleanest place in the world. Alkmaer : great cheese-market and an annual 
swan-fair ; 8 m. N W. is Camperdown, a village ofT which the Eng. def. tlie Dutch 
in 1797. 'I1ie Helder, very strongly fortified, guards the entrance to the Zuyder 
Zee. The Hague, (3 m. from N. Sea,) the political cap., being the seat of the 
court and the gov.; an elegant city. Leyden, (Old Rhine,) has a famous univ.; 
largest linen and woollen mnfs.; famous for its siege by the Spaniards in 1574. 
Delft, once famous for pottery, hence called del/. Rotterdam, second cit;^ in 
Holland, intersected by canals. Dort, or Dordrecht, famous for an ecclesiastical 
sjmod in 1618 ; rendezvous of timber-rafts floated down the Rhine firom the Ger- 
man and Swiss forests. Oonda, famous for its cheese-market and tobacco pipes. 
Kiddelburg, (/. of Wdlcheren,) famous for the invention of the telescope. Breda, 
strongly fortified, famous for sieges and congresses. TTtrecht, (Old Rhine,) 
famous for treaties ; has important mnfs. Zutphen, (Yesel,) famous for the 
death of Sir Philip Sydney in battle, 1686. KMstrioht, (Macui,) a first-class 
fortress, with vast undei^ound stone-quarries. Luxemburg, once one of the 
strongest foiiresses in Europe, now diaouuitled. 
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Climate aitd Fbodttctions. — ^The atmoRpbere is raw and foggy, 
and unhealthy to foreigners ; the winters are generally severe, 
the Zuyder Zee being often frozen oyer in Jan., and the canals 
for three months. Vegetation. — ^The richest soil is in the south, 
where flax is extensiyely cultivated, and tobacco in Utrecht and 
Gelderland ; but ^/4 of the whole area are in pasture, for which 
it is best adapted. Horticulture has long been a favourite em- 
ployment. There are no minerals, except potter^s clay, fuller's 
earth, and peat. 

People. — The Dutch are a branch of the Teutonic race; in 

religion '/s are Prots. of the Eeformed Church. Education is 

well conducted and very widely diffused. The people have 

excelled in the fine arts and various departments of learning, and 

were at one time the leading maritime and commercial power 

in Europe. They are still remarkable for industry, cleanlmess, 

and commercial enterprise. 

Oh. Indnftriet.— Dairy-farming, commerce, ship-building, distillation, horti- 
culture, Ac. 
Ch. Xzports.— Dairy prodace,refined sugar, tobacco, flax, bulbous roots,gin,ftc. 



BELGIUM. 

General Aspect. — Belgium is of triangular form. The coast, 
only 40 m. in lencth, is protected from the sea by sandhills, and 
the interior b^ dykes alone the larger rivers. The surface is 
low and level in the N. and W., undulating in the centre, with 
rising grounds in the S. and E. The whole territory and many 
of the cities are intersected by canals. 

PROVINOES AND ToWNS. 

8. Brabant'. -Bbus'sels, Lou vain'. 
Ant'werp. — ^Ant'werp, Mechlin. 



Hainault'. — ^Mons, Tournay'. 
Namur'. — ^Namu/. 
lie'ge. — ^lie'ge, Verviers', Spa. 
Liml)urg.— Hasselt', St. Trond. 
Luxemburg. >- Arlon'. 



E. Flan'ders.— Ghent, St. Nicho- 
las. 

W. Flan'den. — Bruges, Ostend', 

Courtrai', Ypres'. 

Largest Towns.— Brussels, 168,000 ; Antwerp, 123,000 ; Ghent, 116,000 ; Liege, 
101,000. Twelve othera have each more than 20,000. 

BBTJSSELS, (R. Senne,) a very beautiful stone-built city; once famous for 
carpets, and still famous for lace, the finest in the world : 9 m. S. is the Field 
of Waterloo, where the British def. the French in 1815. Antwerp, (in French, 
Anven,) on the R. Scheldt, ch. commercial city of Belgium ; has a splendid 
cath., with spire 466 ft. high; was the residence of Rubens and other famous 
artists. Ueonlin, (in French, Valines,) a picturesque old Flemish city; has fine 
lace mnf.: centre of the Belgian railway system. Ohent, (pron. Gang,) on the 
Scheldt, built on 26 islands, with 809 bridges; strongly fortified; ch. seat of 
cotton mn£; extensive flower-culture; b.-p. of John of Gaunt and the Emperor 
Charles V. Bruges, (pron. Briizh,) so named firom its numerous bridges over 
canals; lace and linen mnf; antique buildings and historic associations. Ost. 
and. second port; ch. seat of herrine fishery; summer watering-place; mail 
packet station for England. Conrtrai and Ypres^ fine linen mnf; xpres ^ives 
name to diaper. Xons, a strong fh)ntier town, with large coal and iron mmes. 
Touxnay, (in Flemish, Doomiek,) great seat of mnfs., especially Brussels carpets. 
Vamur, rat confluence of Mouse and Sambre,) mnf. of cutlery and fire-ai'ms ; iu 
the midst of coal, iron, and lead mines, and marble quuiiies. Liege, (pron. 
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le-aizht) on the Hense, has the largest cannon founcby in Europe; has coal, 
iron, lead, and alum mines, and slate and marble quarries. Verriers, oh. seat 
of woollen mnf . Spa has chalybeate springs, the strongest in Europe ; was for- 
merly one of the most fashionable watering-plaees on mt continent^ 

Belgium has been styled the '< Battle-field of Eorope," firom the nnmewns 
battles fought on its soiL The most famous are Waterloo, BamlUies, 0««enarde« 
Gourtrai, Toumay, Charleroi, Fontenoy, and Jemappes, with the sieges of Ant- 
werp, Ostend, and Namur. Twenty-two of its towns are fortified. 

Climate and Productions. — ^The climate is oool and moist, and 
unhealthy in the low parts of Flanders. The soil, not naturally 
fertile, has been rendered so productive that Belgium has been 
styled the Garden of Europe. Vegetation.--The ordinary crops, 
besides the common cereals, are flax, (for linen and lace mni.,) 
clover, (for its seed,) beet-root, (for sugar,) oil-seed, madder, &c. 
In Hainault, Namur, and Lie^e, are extensive forests, and mines 
of coal, iron, and zinc, producmg more coal than any other part 
of the continent, and one-half of all the zinc used in Europe. 

People. — ^The people consist of two races — ^Flemings, of the 
Teutonic (or German) stock in the N., forming ^/s of the whole 
pop.y and the Walloons, of Celtic (or French) extraction. Bel- 
gium^ is the most densely peopled country in Europe. The 
Flemish and Walloon dialects are spoken, but French is the 
language of literature, the legislature, and the educated classes. 
In religion almost the whole pop. are B. C. Education is 
well advanced, and music is much cultivated by all ranks. In 
character the people exhibit a mixture of French liveliness and 
Dutch industry. 

Ch. Industries.— Agriculture, metal-workiog, horticulture, mnfs. of woollen, 
linen, lace, paper, beet-root sugar, &c. 



THE GEBUAK EMPIBE. 

Germany proper is that large portion of Central Europe occu- 

'pied by people of the German race. In that sense it includes all 

Prussia except the two N.E. Provs., 26 Minor German States, 

Limburg and Luxemburg, and the Nine Western Provs. of 

Austria. 

General Aspect. — ^The whole is of a square, compact form. 
The coast-line of the Baltic (800 m.) is very low, and covered 
with extensive lagoons. The eaeSace in the N., forming part of 
the Great Plain of Europe, is low and level ; in the centre is 
diversified with hilly ranges and plateaux of no great height, and 
in the S. is highly mountainous, being traversed by five prin- 
cipal groups or ranges of the Alps. The livers are large, and 
navigable almost to their sources. 

The German Empire now consists of two great divisions, viz.: — 
I. The Kingdom of Prussia ; and 
II. The Minor German States, 26 in number. 
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I.— PRUSSIA. 

Pbovincks and Towns. 

Polish Prussia. 

Pruflsia Proper.— Kon'igsberg, Mem'el, Dan'zig; El'bing, Til'sit. 
PoBen. — Po'sen, Brom'berg. 

Middle Pbovinces. 

Sile'sia. — ^Breslau', Glogau', Lieg'nitz, Gorlitz. 
Pomera'xiia. — Stettin', Greif'swald, Stral'sund. 
Braod'enbnrg. — Bbbun', Potsdam', Brand'enburg ; Frank'filrt. 
PnuBianSax'oiiy.—Mag'deburg, Wiftenberg, Halle, Hal'berstadt, 
Eiale'ben, Er'furt. 

Western Provinces. 

Schles'wig-Hol'BteiiL — Schles'wig, Flens'burg ; Kiel, Eends'- 

burg, Al'tona. 
Lan'enbnig. — Lan'enburg. 

Han'over. — ^Han'over, G5t'tingen, Claus'tbal, Os'nabrilck, Em'deii. 
Westpba'lia. — Mtin'ster, Min'den, Dort'mund. 
Bhine Prov. or Bbenish Pmasia. — Cologne', Bonn» Ooblentz'; 

BUs'seldorf, Cre'feld, El'berfeld, Bar'men, Es'sen; Treves, 

Aix-la-Chapell'e. 
HeBBe-KaaBaUfr— Oas'sel, Wiesbad'en, Hanau', Frank'filrt-on-the- 

Main. 
Hoh'enzollem, (in S. Germany. ) — Sigmaring'en, (a mere village. ) 

Largest Towns.— Prnssia has 25 towns with pop. bet. 20,000 and 50^00 ; 12 
bet. 50,000 and 100,000; and 4 above 100,000, viz.,— Berlin, 702,000, Breslau, 
172,000, Cologne, 125,000, Eonlgsberg, 106,000. 

KonigsberK, (near the Frische Haff,) former cap. ; exports com, timber, and 
flax. Hemel, great exports of com and timber. Dansig, (near 6. of Danzig.) 
eh. seaport and one of the greatest corn-shipping ports in the world. Til- 
sit, memorable for Treaty of Peace, 1807. Breslau, (R. Oder,) ch. seat of the 
linen mnfs. of Silesia, ; grea test wool-fair in Europe. Stettin, (near Stettin er 
Haff,) second seaport. BEBLDT, in the centre of a fiat sandy plain ; finest city 
in Germany; important and varied mnfs. ; fiEimouR univ. Fotaoam, a royal resi- 
dence, with palace of ' Sans Souci'; ch station of the army; b.-p. of Humboldt, 
the philosopher. Frankriirt-oa.the-Oder : three great annual fairs. XagdebuzK, 
(R. Elbe,) strongest fortress in Germany; gt. conunerce and mnfi9.; a gt. railway 
centre. Wittenberg, where Luther began the Reformation, 1517; contains the 
tombs of Luther and Melancthon. Bisleben, where Luther was bom, 1483 ; 
Erfurt, where he resided. Cologne (Rhine): splendid Gothic cath.; bridge of 
boats across the Bhine ; distilled waters called ' Eau de Gol(^^e.* Bonn : famous 
univ. Coblents, named from its position at the confluence of the Moselle and 
Rliine ; fine scenery; large exports of wine. Biisseldon, a river-port for shipping 
the industrial products of the district. Elberfeld and Barmen: gt linen, silk, 
and cotton mnfs. Chrefeld: silks and velvets. Essen: gt coal and iron works. 
Treves, oldest city in Germany. Aiz.la.Chapelle, (in German, Aaohen,) near 
the Belgian frontier ; famous for hot-baths, treaties, and the residence of the 
Emperor Charlemagne. Cassel: gt. mnfs. Wiesbaden: hot mineral springs. 
Frankfiirt, former seat of the German Diet; a free city till 18G6; gt. inland 
ti-ade ; famous for banking; b.-p. of Goethe, the poet 
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IL— MINOR GERMAN STATES. 

1. North German States. 
(Arranged in the order of their size.) 



Kingdom of Sax'ony. 

Gd. Dy. of Mecklenburg 

Schwe'rin. 
Gd. Dy. of Old'enburg. 
Dy. of Brun'swick. 
Gd. Dy; of Saxe-Wei'mar. 
O'ber-Hes'sen, (part of Hessen* 

Darmstadt.) 
Gd. Dy. of Mecklenburg 

Strelitz. 
Dy. of Anlialt. 
Dy. of Saxe-Mein'engen. 



Dy. of Saxe-Al'tenburg. 

Py. of Lip^g-Det'mold. 

Py. of WaTdeck. 

Py. of Schwartz'burg-Ra'dol- 

stadt. 
Py. of Schwarts/burg-Son'ders- 

hau'sen. 
Py. of Reuss-Schleitz. 
Py. of Schaum'burg-Lip'p€. 
Py. of Reuss-Greitz. 
Free City of Ham'buig. 
Free City of Lu'beck. 



Dy. of Saxe-Co'burg-Go'tha. | Free City of Bre'men. 

These states are about tiie size of Eng. cos.,— varying from Saxony, less than 
Torkshire, to Bremen, 74 sq. m., equal to a large parish. 



2. South German States. 



Kingdom of Bava'ria. 
Kingdom of Wur'temberg. 
Gd.I)y. of Bad'en. 
Imp. Prov. of Alsace'-Lorraine'. 



Grd. Dy. of Hes'sen-Darm'stadt. 
Py. of Liech'tenstein, (S. of L. 
of Constance.) 



States aitd Towns. 
Saxony.— Dres'den, Meis'sen, Leip'zig, Freil)erg, Chem'nitz. 
Mecklenburg.— Schwe'rin, Ros'tock, Wis'mar. 
Brunswick. — ^Bruns'wick. 
Saxe-Weimar.— Wei'mar, Je'na* Eis'enach. 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.— Go'tha, Col)urg. 
Free Cities.— flaml)urg, Ltt'beck, Bre'men. 

BaTaria.— Mu'nich, Re'gensburg, Aiig'sburg, Wilrzl)urg, Bam'- 

berg, Niim'berg ; Spey'er or Spires. 
Wiirtemberg.— Stutt'gart, Heil'bronn, Ttt'bingen, Ulm. 
Baden.— Carlsrulie, Mannlieim, Heid'elberg, Frei'burg, Bad'en- 

Bad'en, Constance'. 
Alsace-Lorraine.— Stras'burg, Metz, Miilhau'sen. 
Hessen-Darmstadt.— Darm'stadt, Mentz, Worms; Hom'biirg. 

oA^^S?*"^ To-wns.— The Minor German States have 24 towns with pop. bet. 
20,000 and 60,000 ; 9 bet 60,000 and 100,000 ; and 3 above 100,000, vi2:;—Ham- 
burg, 226,000, Munich, 170,000, Dresden, 166,000. 

The Free Cities, or Hanse Towns, were at one time 86 in number. The Han- 
seatic Lieague, formed for the protection of commerce, was very powerftd in the 
lotn century. 

^H^^?**)' *°® buildings and noble art-collections. Ueissen (Elbe): 
mnfs. of the fine porcelain known as 'Dresden China.' Leipsiff, ch. seat of the 
J^iT*^^ ,v *"^f 5.***^® 8t- annual fairs ; here the Allies def. Napoleon I. in 
1813. rreiberg, ch. town of the German mining district. Chemnits, ch. seat 
of mnfs. in Saxony. Brunswiok, Weimar, and Gotha, distinguished for litera- 
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tnre and science. HMubnrg, (Stbe^) largest and most commercial city in Ger- 
many. Bremen, (Weser,) second commercial city. LtLbeok: gt. fairs and com- 
merce ; anc. cap of the Hanseatic League. 

Unnioh, (in German, Uunohen) : numerous splendid buildings, libraries, art- 
collections, and mnfs. of philosopnical instruments ; near it Honealinden, where 
the French def. the Austrians in 1800. Beffensbui^, or Batisbon, seat of the 
Imperial Diet, 1662-1806; near it the 'Wamalla,' a splendid Doric temple of 
marble, designed to contain statues of distinguished Germans. Augsburg : here 
the Reformers presented their Confession of Faith to Charles V., in 1580. ITani- 
berg, or ITuremberg, ch. seat of mnfs. in Bavaria; famous for the invention of 
the watch, musket, clarionette, &c.; makes toys and wooden clocks. Spires, 
(in German, Speyer): splendid cath. ; here in 1529 the Reformers presented their 
protest to the Diet, ftom which they were called ' Protestants.* At Blenheim, 
IB, village on the Danube.) the Eng. under Marlborough def the French in 1704. 
Stnttgart, surrounded with hills clothed with vineyards and gardens; gt- seat of 
the book-trade ; a public library, with 12,000 Bibles, in 68 languages. Tiibin- 
gen has been the residence of many literary men ; near it the b.-p. of Schiller, 
the poet Carlamhe : from the grand ducal pal. the 82 principal streets diverge 
like the rays of a fan. Heidelberg, (Nedcar,) famous for the ' Tun of Heidelberg/ 
the lareest wine-cask in the world, capable of holding 5,000 giJlona; has auniv. 
Baden-Baden, much frequented for its warm mineral springs. Constaaoe, (L. of 
Constance^) famous for the Council, 1414-18, which condemned the Reformers, 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague, to the flames. Strasburg, strong fortress ; 
famous cath. , with spire 466 ft nigh and astronomical clock ; capitulated to the 
Germans, Sept , 1870. Ueti, verv strong fortress, surrendered to the Germans, 
Oct, 1870. mulhansen, or MulAoose; gt cotton mnf. Kenti, or Xayenoe, 
(RhiM,) strongest fortress in Germany; b.-p. of Gutenberg, a reputed inventor 
of printing. 1440. Worms: Luther first appeared at the Diet held here in 1521. 
Eomburg, (inOber-Hessen,) mineral springs and baths ; notorious for gambling. 

Climate and Pboduotions. — In the N. the winters are long 
and severe ; in the S. the summer heat of the valleys is often 
intense, but the general temperature, on account of the greater 
elevation of surface, is not greater than in the N., and there is 
much less rain. The mineralB are extensive and varied, and 
there are numerous mineral springs much frequented. The 
Erzgebirge and Hartz Mts. abound in iron, copper, silver, lead, 
&c. Amber is found as a fossil-resin on the Baltic coast. Vege- 
tation. — Timber is very plentiful — ^the hills being well wooded, 
whence they are commonly named *walds,' (i e.^ woods.) Flax 
and hemp are largely ^wn for nmfs., besides tobacco, hops, and 
beet-root. The vine is largely cultivated, chiefly in the valleys 
of the Middle Rhine and its tribs. 

Ch. Industries.— Agriculture, mnfs. of cloth, iron goods, china, glass, toys, && 
Ch. Beats of InduB&y.— Silesia, Hanover, and Westphalia, for Imens; Saxony 
and Rhenish Prussia, for woollens. 
E^q^orta— Com, wool, timber, iron, and manufactured goods. 

People. — In all the states education is highly-advanced, in 
Prussia and other states school attendance being compulsory; 
and univeraities are unusually numerous. In religion '/s of the 
people are Protestants, the others bein^ chiefly B. 0., especially 
m the S. In gov. the Grerman Empire is a confederation of 
states for all pur^ses of commerce, and of offence and defence, 
the king of Prussia being head, under the title of emperor. The 
states^ possess a common parliament, and a common fleet and 
army under the sole command of Prussia ; but each state has the 
management of its own internal affairs. 
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AU8TBIA. 
General Aspect. — ^The general fona of Anstria is oblong. Its 
ooast-line of 480 m., coSined to the Adriatic, is broken into 
numeroas but unimportant islands. Of the surface ^/^ are 
mountainous, with three great mt. -systems, yiz.: — ^the Alps, the 
Bohemian Mts., and the Carpathisms. Its main artery is the 
Danube, flowing throuch extensive plains — ^but at least four 
other large rivers have tneir upper course within its bounds. 

Provikcbs Am) Towns. 

I. Gebmanic Provinces— 9. 

Bohe'mia. — ^Prague, Pil'sen, Kdn'igsratz. 
Mbra'via. — ^BrtLnn, Ormtttz, Aus'tenitz. 
Austrian Sile'sia. — ^Troppau'. 
Lower and Upper Austria. — ^Vien'ka; Unz. 
Balzliniig and Styr'ia. — Salzl)urg; Gratz. 
niyr'ia.— Klag'enfttrt, La/back, Id'ria* Triest'e. 
Tyiol'.--Inns'briick, Trent. 

IL Hungarian Provinces— 6. 
Him'gaiy Proper. — Bu'da, or O'fen, Pesth, Preslbuig ; Schem'nitz, 

Tokay', Kecskem'et, Szegedln, Debrec'zin. 
Tiansylva'nia. — Klau'senbuig, Eron'stadt, Her^mannstadt. 
Ban'nat and Ser'via. — ^Tem'esvar ; Zom'bor, Theresian'opoL 
Sdavo'nia and Croa'tia. — ^Es'zek, Peterwur'dein ; Agram , Fiu'me'. 
Bahna'tia. — Za'ra, Spala'tro, Kagu'sa. 
Military Frontier. — Semlin, OrsoVa. 

III. Polish Province— 1. 

Galic'ia and Buckowi'na.— Lem'berg, Bro'dy, CracoV, CzemWitz. 

Lax^Mt To-wnB.— The Austrian Empire contains 21 towns with pop. bet. 
20,000 and 60,000, 7 bet 50,000 and 100,000, and S above 100,000, viz.;— Vienna, 
679,000, Prague, 142,000, Pesth, 131,000. 

Prague, a noble and antique city. Konlggrats, (Elbe): near this the battle- 
field of SadowR, where the Prussians del the Austrians, 8rd July, 1866. 
Briuin, ch. seat of woollen mnfs. Autterlits, (a village,) Napoleon I. def. the 
Russians and Austrians in 1805. VIENNA, (panube,S one of the lai^est and 
finest cities in Europe ; ch. seat of mnfli. in Austria. Salxburg: salt-mines ; b.-p. 
of Haydn and Mozart, the great composers. Elagenf urt : extensive white-lead 
mn&. Idria: famous quicKsUver mines. Trieste-, ch. sea-port Trent, famous 
for Council, 1545-68, for settling the tenets of the R. C. Church. 

Bnda and Pesth, imited by a suspension bridge, form one large town, the cap. 
of the Km. of Hungary; Buda, old and irregular. Pesth. the finest city in tho 
Km. Presburg, seat of the Hungarian Diet Sohemnits, ch. of the mining 
towns ; has gold, silver, copper, and iron. Tokay, famous for sweet wines. 
Peterwardein received its name from Peter the Hermit, who here marshalled 
the soldiers of the First Crusade. Orsova, 8 m. E. are the *' Iron Gates,*' of the 
Danube, a series of rapids bet. high and steep rocks, in a defile of the Carpathians. 

lemberg, a large city, with important transit^rade and fair. Oraoow, anc. cap. 
of Poland, with cath. containing the tombs of the kings of Poland ; has a mound 
of earth, 150 ft. high, to the memory of the Polish nero, Kosciusko, collected 
from the battle-fields of Poland ; near it Wieliozka, with the most celebrated 
aalt-minos in the world. 
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Climate and Productions. — ^The climate is temperate, but 
varies with locality. The Alpine region is one of the rainiest 
in Europe. The minerals are more varied and valuable than 
those of any other part of Europe. Vegetation. — One-fourth of the 
surface is occupied with forests, and one- third is imder cultivation. 
Besides the common crops there are raised rice, maize, hops, and 
tobacco. Hungary and Galicia are the ch. corn-growing dis- 
tricts. More wine is produced than in any other country of 
Europe, except France. Wild animals abound in the mts., such 
as the bear, wolf, lynx, wild-boar, and chamois. Neusiedler See 
abounds with leeches, and silk-worms are reared in the S. The 
ch. industries are agriculture and mining. Bohemia is famous 
for the mnf. of glass and linen. 

People. — ^The pop. consists of four races—German, Sola- 
vonian, Roumanian or Italian, and Magyar. ^ The Sclavonians 
are the most numerous ; the Magyars ]predominate in Hungary ; 
Jews abound in the cities, and Gipsies are numerous. The 
languages comprise nine dialects, education is widely diffused 
— instruction being gratuitous, and school attendance compul- 
sory. Almost every prov. has its own manners, customs, and 
character. In religion '/s of the people are B. G., the remainder 
being of the G. Ch. or Prot. — chiefly the former. Gov. — ^The 
Austrian Empire is now known officially as the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. In the German portions are Provincial Diets for local 
gov., while a Central Diet, or Beichsrath, legislates for general 
puiposes. The Km. of Hungary has a separate constitution and 
an independent Diet. 



SWITZEBLAND. 

General Aspect — Switzerland is somewhat elliptical in form. 
The surface is exceedingly mountainous, and is the highest 
inhabited land in Europe. More than half the area is covered 
with the central Alps in the S.; on the W. are the Jura Mts.; 
while from S.W. to N.E. is a plateau 135 m. in lencth. The 
surface is further diversified with numerous large viQIeys aud 
beautiful lakes, and thousands of streams foaming in torrents 
and cascades. From the mt. knot of St. Gothard rises the cen- 
tral water-system of Europe, flowing N., W., S., and E. The 
mts., from 9000 to 15,000 ft., are covered with perpetual snow 
and glaciers, and the whole scenery is distinguished for sublimity 
and beauty. 

Alpine Chains.— Pen'nincL Helve'tian or Lepon'tine, RhsB'tian. Berne'se. The 
Lepontine has the grandest scenery, and is most visited. Mt. Blano, in the 
Fennines, 15,744 ft, is im France ; se&te Eosa, 15,208 ft., is the highest smt. in 
Switzerlimd. 

Alpine FaMes.— Pass ot Ot. 8t Bernard, 8150 ft., crossed by Napoleon L with 
his array in 1800 ; celebrated for its hospice or convent, whose monks, assisted 
by their famous breed of dogs, afford succour to traveUers ; the hospice tlie 
highest habitation in Europe. Cenrin or Katterhom Pass, 10,038 ft., the high- 
est, and passable only by mules. Simplon Pass, 6,592 ft., constructed by 
Napoleon I. Pass of St. Gothard, 6,976 ft. , one of the best and most frequented. 
The Btelvio, 9,100 ft, in Austria, is the highest carriage-way in Europe. 
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Cantons and Towns. 



Western Cantons — 7. 

Bade. — ^Basle or B^e. 
SolenT'e. — Soleur'e. 
Berne. — Berne. 
Nenfchater.— Neufchatel'. 
Fribourg'. — ^Fribourg'. 
Vaud. — Lausan'ne. 
Gene'va. — Gene'va. 

Southern Cantons — 3. 

ValaJs'. — Sion', Martign'y. 
Tici'no. — Lu^'no. 
Grisons'. — Coire or Chur. 



North-Eastern Cantons— 6. 
St GalL— St. GaU. 
Appen'zelL — ^AppoD'zell. 
Thnrgan'. — Frauenfeld'. 
Schaffhan'sexL — Schaffhaa'sen. 
Zu'rich.— Zu'ricb. 
Aargau'. — Aargau'. 

Central Cantons — 6. 
Lncem'e. — Lucem'e. 
TTnterwal'den. — Sar'nen . 
Tl'ii— Altorf. 
Gla'mfl. — Gla'niB. 
Schwytz.— Schwytz. 
Ziig.— Ziig. 



Lttgest Tomit.— Most of the towns are mere villages. Four have a pop. bet. 
10,000 and 20,000; and five with more than 20,000, viz.:— Geneva, 41,000, B&le, 
83,000, Berne, 29,000, Lausanne, 21,000, Ziirich, 20,000. 

B&sle, (pron. BdMU once noted for literature; seat of a famous Church Coun- 
cil, 1431-87. BEBNE, seat of the Federal Diet ; a handsome town. ITeufoh&tel, 
(pron. Nu8haUl\aLndmeaxiB, * New-Castle'): gt trade and watchmaking. Tki- 
bourg : fine cath. and suspension bridge. Lausanne and Luoetne : line scenery; 
at Lausanne Gibbon wrote his Roman History. Geneva : jewellery and watches ; 
once the residence of many eminent men. Reformers and others, especially Cal- 
vin. Bchaffhaiuan, (pron. Shaf-hou'ten): 8 m. below are the celebrated Falls of 
the Rhine. Ziirion, (ch= k): a place of refuge to the Reformers in the 16th 
century; Zuinglius the Reformer was pastor here. Olanu: gt exports of 
cheese. Altoxf , the village where William Tell, the Swiss patriot, shot the apple 
off his son's head. 

Univaraity Beats.— Bflsle, Berne, Ziirich. 

Beats of Knfs.— St. GaU. Appenzell, Ziirich, Glarus. 

Sattle^elds.— Morat,(Fribouig): the Swiss def. Chas. the Bold of Burgundy in 

Sempaoh, (Lucerne) : 1,400 Swiss def. 4,000 Anstrians in 1886. (1476. 

Uorgarten, (b«t Schwytz and Zug): 1,800 Swiss def. 20,000 Austrians in 
1315. 

Climate and Producjtions. — Owing to the great elevation of 
Switzerland the climate is severe, and presents great extremes. 
More snow falls than in any other European countrv of the same 
lat. The vegetation varies with elevation, from rhododendrons 
and lichens just below the snow-line (8900 ft.) to the fig and vine 
in the warm valleys beneath. The pastures are excdlent, and 
support vast num1>ers of flocks and herds, which form the chief 
wealth of the people. The ch. industries are dairy-farming, 
mnfs. of doth, watches, jewellery, musical boxes, &c 

The people are of Teutonic race in the N.E., and Celtic in the 
S. and W. French is the language spoken in the W., Italian in 
the S. , and various dialects, chiefly of Grerman, in the N. E. Edu- 
cation is widely difi^used, especially in the Prot. Cantons, which 
are chiefly in the N. and W. The Swiss are hardy, brave, patri- 
otic, and industrious. The gov. consists of a Federation of the 
22 Cantons, comprising 25 states. 
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FBANGE. 
General Aspect. — ^France is of hexagonal fonu, witli a coast- 
line of 1500 miles, or about one-half of its whole boundary-line. 
The surface is level in the N., and mountainous in the 8. and E. 
Three mt. -groups (the highest) are on the frontiers, and three are 
in the interior, running in a line from S.W. to K.E. The centre 
is a plateau occupying >/]o of the whole country. On the 
S.W. coast icT a vast region known as the Landes^ covered with 
marshes and shifting sands. The country has four slopes, viz.: — 
the N.W., W., S., and N. 

Provinces • and Towns. 

I. — ^NoRTHBEN France — 7 Provs. 

Flan'ders. — ^Lille, Valencien'nes, Oam'brai, Dou'ay, Dunkirk'. 

Artois'. — ^Ari'as', St. O'mer, Oal'ais, Boulogn'e. 

Pic'ardy. — ^Amiens', Ab'beville. 

Nor'mandy. — ^Rouen', Le Hav're, Diep'pe, Caen', Cher'bourg. 

lie de France. — Par'is, Versairies, Fontainebleau', St. Quen'tin. 

Ghampagn'e. — Ohalons'-sur-Marne, Bheims, Troyes, Sedan'. 

Lonain'e. — Nan'cy. 

Lille, along with Boubaiz, Turooing, andValenoieimes: gt. uinfs. Cambrai 
gives name to cambric Douay : here was issued the B. C. version of the £ng. 
Bible. Arras, long noted for tapestry. Calais, held by the Eng. for 200 years. 
Boulogne : many Eng. residents. Amiens, famous for Treaty of Peace, 1802. 
Souen, (Seine:) cath. built by Wm. the Conqueror; Joan of Arc burnt here, 
1431. Le Havre, port of Paris ; gt packet sttition. Caen : gt. mnfs. ; tomb of 
Wm. the Conqueror. FASIS, next to London, the largest and wealthiest city 
in Europe, and the first for fashion and refinement ; splendid public baildings, 
works of uii, and literary and scientific institutions. Versailles ; magnificent 
royal pal., with pictures, gardens, and fountains. Bheims, or Reims: splendid 
Gothic cath. where the kings of France used to be crowned. Troyes : gt. fairs 
in the Middle Ages; hence our Troy Weight. 



II. — ^Middle France— 16 Provs. 

Franche Comte'. — ^Besan'9on. Poitou'.— Poitiers'. 
Bur'gundy. — Dijon',LeCreuzot'. 
Niyemais'. — ^Nevers'. 
Ber'ry, — Bourges. 



Aunis', Sainton'ge, and Angon- 
mois'. — La Kochelle, Roche'- 
fort, Angouldme, Cognac'. 



Orl^anais'. — Char'tres, Orleans. ' Marche.— Gueret'. 



Tourflin'e. — ^Tours. 

Anjou'. — Angers'. 

Maine. — Le Mans. 

Brit'tany. — Brest, L' Orient', 



Bourbon'nais. — Monlins'. 
Lyon'nais. — Lyon', St. Etien'ne. 
Auvergn'e. — Clermond' • Fer- 
rand'. 



Eennes, Nantes. I Limousin'. — Limo'ges, Tulle. 

Sesan^on : clocks and watches. Le Creuzot : largest mnf. of iron rails and 
locomotives in the world. Dij on : ch. dcpdt and market for Burgundy wines. 
Orle'ans, (Loire : ) fine old town with gt. inland trade. Tours : silk mufs. 
Angers : gt mnfs. and slate quarries. Brest : ch. naval station. Kantes : gt. 
commercial city; famous for the Edict of Nantes issued in 1598. Cognao : gt. 

* Since the French Revolution in 1789 France has been divided into Depart- 
ments, now 89 in number, which vary little iu size, and have generally been 
named from some striking natural feature of the district, such as a river or mt. 
But for historical and general interest the old division into Provinces is most 
couveuienU 
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exports of Inrandy. Lyon, (Rhone:) second city in France for pop. and com- 
merce ; first for mnfk St Etienne : ribbons, cntlery, and fire-arms. Olermomd. 
Fezrand, in the midst of the volc^c region of Auverene ; built of lava ; has 
warm springs. Limoges: porcelain and paper. Tnllo: extensiye national 
factory for fire-arms. 

IIL — SouTHEBN Feance— 12 Provs. 



Ppoven'oe. — ^Marseille, Toulon'. 
Gomta't d*Avigiiom'. — Avignon'; 

Orang'e. 
Bau'phin^, — Gren'oble, Vi^'ne. 
Sav'oy. — Cham'bery, Chamou'ni 
Nice. — Nice, Cannes. 
Gor'sica.— Ajac'do, Bas'tia. 



Gnien'ne. — ^Bordeaux', Montau'- 

ban. 
Gas'oony. — ^Tarbes. 
B^am'. — Pau, Bayon'ne. 
Foix. — ^Foix. 

BoiUBillon'. — Perpignan'. 
Langaedoc'. — ^Toulous'e, Mont- 

pel'lier, Nimes. 

Bordeaux, the largest and most commercial city in the W. of France ; gt 
exports of wine, brandy, and dried fruits. Uontaubaa, a ch. seat of Protest- 
antism in France. Pan, a favourite winter residence for invsJids; b.-p. of 
Henry IV. of France, (Henry of Navarre,) and John Bemadotte, king of 
Sweden. Bayoone : the bayonet Invented here, and hence so named. Toulouse, 
(Garonne:) gt. mnfs.; largest cannon foundry in France. Monlpellier, a fine 
city, noted for its mild and salubrious climate. Nimes : fine Roman remains. 
Httseille, ch. sea-port of France; founded hv Greelc colonists, 600 b.c. Avig. 
non, residence of the Popes, 1329-76; 17 m. K is Yauoluso, long the residence 
of the Italian poet, Petrarch. Grenoble: gloves, liqueurs, and perfumes. 
Chamouni, the village whence travellers start to ascend Mt Blanc. Nioe, (pron. 
NeesSj) an early seat of Christianity in Europe; b.-p. of Garibaldi, the Italian 
hero. Cannes, long the residence of Lord Brougham and many Eng. residents. 
Ajaooio, b.-p. of Napoleon I. in 1769. 

Largest Towns.— France has 61 towns with more than 20,000 of pop.,— the N. 
being the most populous and having most lai:ge towns. Of these, 13 have bet 
50,000 and 100,000, viz.:— St. Etienne, Brest, Toulon, Le Havre, Bonbaix, 
Amiens, Rheims, Nimes, Montpellier, Angers, Limoges, Nice, Nancy; while 8 
have above 100,000, viz.:— Paris. 1,825,000, Lyon, 324000, Marseille, 800,000, 
Bordeaux, 194,000, Lille, 155,000, Toulouse, 127,000, Nantes, 112,000, Bouen, 
100,000. 

Fortresses.— Paris, Lyon, Lille, Toulon, Brest, Cherboun. 

Kaval Stations.— Brest, Toulon, Bochefort, Cherbourg, L'Orient. 

Seaports.— Marseille, Le Havre, Bordeaux, Nantes, La Rochelle, Donkirk. 

Watering^laoes.- Boulogne, Vichy, Pan, Biarritz, Montjpellier, Nice, Cannes. 

Soyal Palaoes.— Tuilleries and St. Cloud, (Paris,) Versailles, Fontainebleau. 

Universities.— Paris, Poitiers, Toulouse, Montpellier. 

Oh. Seats of Industry.- Bouen, (cotton,) Beims and Amiens, (woollen,) Lyon, 

(silk,) St. Etienne (iron and ribbons,) Bordeaux, (wines,) Paris, (Jewellery, 

perftimes, gloves, Ac.,) Lille, (linen,) C!aen, (lace.) 

Battle-fields.- Tours,— Charles Martel de£ the Saiucens, . . . .732 

Cressy, (near Abbeville,)— Ed. the Black Prince def. the French, . 1346 

Poitiers,— The Black Prince def. the French 1356 

Aginoomrt, (Artois,)— Henry V. of England def. the French, . . 1415 

Orleans,— Besieged by the Eng. and saved by Joan of Arc, . . 1428 

Toulonae,— Wellington def. the French, 1814 

Sedan,— Napoleon lll.,with 100,000 men,surTenderedto the Germans, 

2d September, 1870 

Climate and Pboductions. — ^The climate is in general tem- 
perate and healthy. The S. is a great winter resort for inviJids. 
The chief crops are wheat, the vine, sugar-beet, and tobacco ; 
the wines of ^rdeanx. Burgundy, and Champagne being the 
most famous. The S. is rich in the mulberry, olive, citron, fig^ 
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orange, &c. Coal and iron are widely distributed. The ch. 
IndnikrieB are agriculture, mnfs., and commerce; but agriculture 
is not well understood ; the land is greatly subdivided, and the 
landowners are poor. In mnfs. and commerce France is excelled 
only by Britain. All the ereat rivers are connected by canals, 
and Paris is the centre of a great railway system. The ch. 
exports are wines, brandy, silks, lace, gloves, olive oil, and fruits. 
The people are professedly B» C, but all religions are endowed 
by the state. The French are lively, intelligent, distinguished 
for taste in the arts, and fond of military glory. The gov. is at 
present a Hep., but revolutions have been frequent. 



SPAIN. 

General Aspect. — Spain occupies ^/e of the Iberian or Spanish 
Peninsula, which is of a square form and very compact. The 
surface consists of a great plat, in the centre, nearly half the area 
of Spain, and more than 2000 ft. high. The whole pen. is tra- 
versed in a general direction from E. to W. by five great mt. ranges, 
called Sierras, forming the watersheds of five large rivers, all of 
which, with one exception, flow westwards to the Atlantic. 

Provinces * and Towns. 
I. — On thb N. Coast. 



Basque Provs. — ^Bilba'o, San Se- 

bas'tian, Vito'ria. 
Old Castil'e. — Bur'gos, Santan'- 

der, Valladolid', Sego'via. 



Astn'rias. — Ovie'do. 
Gali'da. — Santia'go, Ferrol', 
Corun'na. 



II. — Inland. 



Leon'. — Leon', Salaman'ca^ Oiu'- 

dad Rodri'go, {c=^th.) 
Estremadn'ra, — Bad'ajos', (j= h.) 
NewCastU'e.— MADRiD',Tole'do, 

Talave'ra, Alma'den. 



Ar'agon. — Saragos'sa, (or Zara- 
go'za,) (pron. Tkaragotha.) 

Navar'ra. — Famplo'na, (or Pam- 
pelu'na. 



III. — On the E. and S. Coasts. 



Catalo'nia. — Barcelo ' na, [An- 

dor'ra.] 
Valen'da. — Valen'cia, Alicant'e. 
Mur'cia. — Mur'cia, Oartage'na. 



Grana'da. — (rrana'da, Mal'aga. 
Andalu'sia. — Sev'iUe, CordoVa, 

Ca'diz, Xe'res, Pa'los, [Gib- 

raltar.] 



IV. — Islands. 
Balear'io Is. — Pal' ma, PortiCana'ry Is. — Santa Cruz, Las 
Mahon'. i Pal'mas. 

Largest Towiib.— Spain has 21 towns with pop. firom 20,000 to 50^000; 2 from 
50,000 to 100,000, viz. :~Sara«ossa and Cadiz; 8 above 100,000, viz.:— Madrid, 
476,000, Barcelona, 252,000, Cordova, 160,000, Seville, 152,000, Valencia, 145,000, 
Malaga, 118,000, Morcia, 109,000, Granada, 100,000. 

* Spain is now divided into 49 provs. named after their principal towns, hut 
formerly it consisted of 14 gt. divisions, many of them styled kingdoms. 
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Bilbao: gt exports of wooL Bantaodor, sea-port; iron mines. Valladolid, 
now much decayed ; here Columbus died, 1506. Segovia: a Boman aqueduct 
of 161 arches. Santiago : famous cath. dedicated to St. James, (Santiago,) the 

Satron saint of Spain ; long a place of pilgrimage. Gomnna, whence sailed the 
panish Armada, 1588. 

KASSIB, cap. since 1663 ; in the centre of a barren plain ; N. W. firom Madrid 
is the pal. of the Escurial, built in the form of a gridiron. Toledo, an old cap. ; 
once famous for sword-blades. Almaden : quicksilver mines. 

Saroelona, ch. sea-port, with gt mnfs.; founded 200 b.c. Valenoia, ch. seat 
of silk mnfs. Andorra, in the N. W. of Catalonia, in a small valley of the Pyre- 
nees, cap. of the small republic of Andorra, numbering about 5,000 of pop., 
chiefly shepherds. Muroia: nmf. of gunpowder. Cartagena, ch. arsenal of 
Spain ; founded by a Carthaginian colony, 242 bo. Granada, old cap. of the Moors 
in Spain; famous for the remams of the magnificent paL of the Alhambra. 
Halloa ; gt exports of wines, raisins, and other fruits. Seville, cap. of Spain 
under the Goths ; finest Gothia cath. in Spain ; largest tobacco and cigar factory 
in Europe. Cordova, for many centuries a Moorish cap.; magnificent mosque, 
now a cath.; long noted for mnf. of leather, (hence called cordovan.) Gadis, (on 
the I. of Leon,) founded by the Phoenicians. 1100 b.c.; ch. seat of commerce; 
centre of trade in sherry wine, which is chiefly made at Xeres, (pron. Hd-res,) 
whence it receives the name. Falos, a small port whence Columbus sailed in 
1492 for the discovery of America. Gibraltar, on a rock nearly 1,500 ft. high, 
strongest fortress in the world, and the ' Key to the Medit;' belongs to Britain, 
and is famous for its numerous sieges; pop. 15,000. 

Santa Cruz, exports wine and cochineal. 

Gh. Fortresses.— San Sebastian, Badajos, Pamplona, Cadiz. 

Ch. Arsenals. — Cartagena, Ferrol, Cadiz, Barcelona. 

Ch. Bea.p«rta— Barcelona, Valencia, Malaga, Cadiz, Bilbao. 

'^niversitiea— Salamanca, Valencia, Saragossa, Valladolid, Barcelona. a.d. 

Battle-fields.— Conuma,— Sir John Moore, after repulsing the French, fell, 1809 

Salamanca,— The Eng. under Wellington def the French, . . . 1809 

Ciudad Bodrigo,— The Eng. under Wellington def. the French, . 1812 

BadajoSj—Stormedand taken by Wellington, 1812 

Talavera,— Brit and Spanish armies def. the French, . . . 1809 
Saragossa, — Made a desperate resistance against the French, . 1808-9 
C. Trafalgax,— Nelson def. the French and Spanish fleets, but feU in 

the action, 1805 

Climate and Productions. — The central table-land is subject 
to droughts and extremes of heat and cold ; the plains around 
the coast are warm. Agriculture is in a backward state, and 3/5 
of the soil are under pasture. The interior ia in general barren 
and treeless, but the cultivated plants in the plains are the vine, 
olive, fig, orange, mulberry, wheat, rice, and sugar-cane. The 
cork-tree aboimds in the forests, and the palm in the S. Among 
a,TiiTnalH the horses of Andalusia are celebrated, the mules and 
asses are of great size and beauty, and vast numbers of merino 
sheep are reared for their wool, which is of the finest quality. 
Spain is rich in minerals, especially iron, copper, lead, quick- 
silver, and coal, but they are little wrought. The ch. indnstriea 
now are the wine-trade in the S., and iron- working in the N. 
The ch. exports are wool, wine, brandy, olive oil, fruits, cork, 
lead, and mercury. 

The people, who are most numerous in the S., are very ignorant 
and superstitious. Dancing and bull-baiting are favourite national 
amusements. Spain was at one time the foremost nation in 
Europe for maritime enterprise and discovery; and for three 
centuries held Mexico, Central America, and nearlv aU S. America. 



Minlia — ^Bra'ga, Opor'to. 
TraB-OB-Mon'tes. — iBragan'za. 
Bei'ro.--Coim'bra. 
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FOBTUOAL. 

General Aspect — ^The ooast-line of 500 m. is but little broken. 
The surface has a lower elevation than that of Spain, the drainage 
of three of the largest rivers of the pen. being carried through it ; 
and its two mt. ranges are continuations of Spanish ones. 

Provincbs Am) Towns. 

Estremadu'ia.— Lis'bon, Setu'bal. 
Alente'ja— Evo'ra» ElVas. 
Algafve'.— -Fa'ra 

Islands. 
Azores'. — ^An'gra. I Madernis. — Fun^hal'. 

Lai^est Towns.— Fortngal has only towns with pop. between 20,000 and 
50,000; and 2 above 60,000, viz. .'—Lisbon, 275,000, Oporto, 80,000. 

Oporto, (mouth ofDowro,) a large commercial city, with mnfs. and gt exports 
of wine, (hence known as port wine.) Braganu cnves name to the ro^l family 
of Portugal. Goimbra, seat of the only univ. LISBON, (r. h. of Sstuary of 
i?ie Tagus,) bailt on an amphitheatre of hills; a large part of it destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1755, and 00,000 lives lost ; mnfs. jewellery, and trinkets. N. W. 
of Lisbon is Ointra, famous for its scenery and for the 'Convention of Gintra,' 
in 1808, bet the Brit, and the French. Setulwl or St. TTbes : active exports of 
wine, oranges, cork, salt, &c. The Azores export oranges and wine. The 
Kadeiras, ramous for salubrity of climate and Madeira wines. 

Battle-fields.— Bnsaoo^ near Coimbra,— Wellington def the French, . 1810 

Yimeira, (Estremadura,)— Wellington def. the French, . . . 1808 
Torres Yedras, (Estremadnra,)— Wellington constructed his famous 

' Lines of Defence,* 1810 

C. St Vincent,— Sir John Jervis def. the Spanish fleet, . . . 1797 

Climate, &c. — ^The climate is mild and healthy, and near the 
coast the rain-fall ia very great — ^Coimbra being the rainiest locality 
in Europe. In productions, industries, and character of the in- 
habitants, Portugal greatly resembles Spain. It was rendered 
famous in the 15th century by its maritime discoveries and con- 
quests; but its commerce, then extensive, has no wgreatly declined. 



ITALY. 

General Aspect — The greater part of Italy is peninsular, . re- 
sembling in form a high-heeled boot. The coast, generalljr bold, 
is not much indented, except in the S. The surmce consists in 
the N. of a large plain watered chiefly by the Po, while the pen. 
proper is traversed through its whole length by the Apennmes, 
which extend even into Sicily. Considerable plains extend along 
the coasts. 

Divisions* and Towns. 

Northern Italy. 

Fied'mont— Turin', Alessan'dria, Gen'oa, [MonHco.] 
LomlMady. — Mil'an, PaVia^ Cremo'na, Bres'cia, Berga'mo. 
Vene'tia. — ^Ven'ice, Pad'ua, Man'tua, Vero'na, A'dria. 

* Italy is now divided officially into 69 provs, for administrative purposes, 

H 
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Pbninstjlab Italy. 

jBmil'ia. — ^Par'ma, Mod'ena, Reg'gio, Bologn'a, Ferra'ra, Raven'na. 
TuB'cany. — Flor'enoe, Pi'sa; Luc'ca, Leg'horn. 
Bo'man Pro^.— Rome, Civ'ita Vec'chia. 
Um'bria. — Peru'gia, 

The Mar'clieB. — ^Anco'na, Loret'to, Urbi'no, [San Mari'no.] 
Nft'ples. — Na'ples, Ga'eta, Saler'no, Reg'gio; Brindi'si, Ba'ri, 
Barlet'ta, Fog'gia. 

Islands. 

Sic'ily. — Palei^mo, MesBi'sa, Cata'nia, Syr'acose, Girgen'ti, MarsHla. 
Saidin'ia. — GagU'ari, {Cal-yd-ree,) Sassa'ri. 

Largeflt. Towni.— Italy has 65 towns with pop. of 20,000 to 50,000; 11 bet 
60,000 and 100,000, viz.: — Leghorn, Catania, Ferrara, Lucca, Alessandria, 
Bavenna, Modena, Padna, Verona, Pisa, Reggio (Emilia); lOahove 100,000, viz.: 
—Naples, 447,0U0, Rome, 220,000, Turin, 205,000, Milan, 196,000, Palermo, 194,000, 
Genoa, 128,000, Venice^ 118,000, Moieuce, 114,000, Bologna, 109,000, Messina, 
103,000. 

Turin, (Po,) noted for churches, literary institutions, and silk mnf. Genoa, 
large commercial city; sillc mnfs.: b.-p. of Columbus, 1435. Monaco, cap. of 
a small Py. Hilan. an anc. large and beautiful city; cath. of white marble, with 
4,500 statues ; its theatre the largest in the world. Cremona, once famous for 
violins. Venice, in the 15th century the greatest maritime and commercial 
power in the world ; bmlt on piles, and occup3ring more thaii 70 islands, connec- 
ted by 306 bridges; b.-p. of Canova, the sculptor, and Titian, the painter. 
Padua, (Po,) b.-p. of Livy, the Roman historian. Uantua, (Afiucio,) b.-p. of 
Virgil, the Roman poet. Verona, (Adige,) numerous Roman remains. Adria, an 
anc. seaport, now 14 m. inland ; gives name to the Adriatic. 

Reggio, (pron. Red-jio,) b.-p. of Ariosto, the poet, and Correggio, the painter. 
Carara; fine statuary marble. Bologna, (Bolon-ya.) Bavenna, cap. of Italy 
under the Goths : has the tomb of the poet Dante. Florence, (Arno,) a beautiful 
walled city, amidst delightful scenery: finest galleries of ai-t in the world ; b.-p. 
of Dante ; late cap. of Em. of Italy. Pisa, (Arno,) has a curious leaning tower ; 
b.-p. of Galileo, the philosopher, Leghorn or Livorno, gt. commercial city; 
coral fishery and straw-plait mnf. Elba, (an island :) residence of Napoleon I. 
1814-15. ROME, (Tiber,) one of the most renowned cities in the world ; in anc. 
times had 1,000,000 of pop., and was mistress of the then known world ; now 
the residence of the Popes, whose pal. is the Vatican ; St. Peter's Cath., the 
largest in the world ; many remains of anc. grandeur. Civita Vecohia, (Cheef- 
vita Vek-kia.) Loretto, a celebrated shrine of the Virgin Mary. Urbino, b.-p. 
of Raphael, the painter. San Harino, cap. of a rep., one of the smallest and 
most anc. states in Europe, area, 26^ sq. m., pop. 7,000, army 40 men, annual 
revenue £216. Naples, on the large and beautiful Bay of Naples ; near it 
the ruins of Heroulaneum and Pompeii, two cities buried by an eruption of 
Mt. Vesuvius, a.d. 79. Gaeta, (Gd-e-td,) where Cicero, the Roman orator, wa.s 
assassinatod, b.c. 43, and to which Pope Pius IX. fled from Rome disguised as 
a footman, 1849. Beggio, very anc; touched at by St. Paul on his voyage to 
Rome ; the B. of Reggio is remarkable for i^e optical phenomenon of Fata 
Morgana. Brindisi, the anc. Brv/ndusiunif now a port of embarkation on the 
Overland Route for the East. 

Palermo, founded by the Phoenicians ; gi commerce ; in a valley near it grow 
the finest lemons in Europe. Messina, gt. commerce, and fine har. Catuiia, 
at the foot of Mt. Etna, built of lava, and often destroyed by earthquakes ; silk 
mnfs. and gt. exports. Syracuse ; the anc. Syracuse was a large and magnifi- 
cent city; D.-p. of Archimedes, the mathematician. Girgenti, noted for exports 
of sulphur ; Karsala, for wines ; Trapaai, for coral and tunny fisheries ; Lipari, 
(lApari Is. ,) for exports of pumice-stone. Caprera, (a small I. off the N.E. coast 
of Sardinia,) residence of Garibaldi. 
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Kalta, (ch. town, Valet'ta.) beloi^ to Britain; a rocky island with an artificial 
)il; tropical produce 
shipwreck of St. Paul. 



soil; tropical produce; gt naval station for the British fleet; scene of the 
3k of St. ~ " 



Fortresaes.-- Alessandria, Padua, Mantua, Venice, Verona, Gaeta, Capua. 
Ch. Seaports.— Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Palermo, Messina, Ancona, Venice. 
Universities.— Turin, Padua, Bologna, Ferrara, Florence, Rome, Naples, d(C. 
Caps, of Beps. in the UidUe Ages.— Venice, Genoa, Florence, die. 

Battla-ilelds.— Marengo, (nr. Alessandria,)— Napoleon L def. the Austrians, 1800 

Pavia, — Emperor Chas. V. def. Francis I. of France, .... 1525 

Lodi, (Lombardy,)— Napoleon I. def. the Austrians, .... 1796 
Kagenta and Souerino, (Lombardy,)— French and Sardinians def. 

the Austrians, 1859 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. — ^The climate of Italy is the finest 
in Europe ; the sky is clear and dondless, and of a deep blue 
colour ; but a noxious vapour called malarva prevails in summer 
and autumn in some marshy districts in the W. , while the ST. 
generally is subject to the sirocco, a hot pestilential wind from 
Africa. Minerals are plentiful, but little wrought — the most 
valuable being marble from quarries in the Apennines, and 
sulphur from Sicily. The vegetation is ver^ varied, and the 
soil extremely fertile. The northern plains are highly cultivated, 
having the most extensive rice-fields in Europe; and in the S. 
rich fruits are the spontaneous produce of the soil. The ch. 
crops include wheat, maize, rice, the vine, mulberry, and olive. - 
The chestnut of the forests of the Apennines is an important article 
of human food. AnimalR. — Mules, CBpecially in the S., are more 
plentiful than horses, being better adapted, for the mt. roads, 
which are all but impassable. The coasts of Sicily furnish 
sponges and coral ; the bee and the silkworm are largely reared ; 
and the S. abounds with scorpions, tarantulas, and other noxious 
reptiles. The ch. industries are agriculture and grazing, with 
mnfs. in the N. of silks, strawplait, artificial flowers, &c. The 
exports are silk, olive oil, wines, fruits, marble, sulphur, and 
strawplait. 

The people excel in paintine, music, and sculpture. The com- 
mon people are ignorant, indolent, and superstitious ; and in no 
country are beggars and brigands or banditti more numerous. 
But the various petty states of Italy are now united under one 
free constitutional gov., and the country is rapidly improving. 



TUBEEY IN EUBOPE. 



Oeneral Aspect— The general form of Turkey is that of a 
trapezium, and its coasts are washed by five seas. The surface 
generally is an undulating region of hills, valleys, and plateaux 
of no great elevation, with the extensive plain of the Lower 
Danube in th^ N.i;. mor^ than tiyice ^ho sisse of Scotland* 
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Pbovincbs* Am) Towns. 

Tributary States. 
BouHANiA, including — 



1. Wallachia. — ^Bu'charest. 

2. Moldavia. — Jas'sy, Isma'il, 

Galatz'. 
Servia. — ^Belgrade'. 
Montene'gro. — ^No town. 



Boiunelia. — Constantino'ple, 

Gallip'oli, Salonilot ; Adri- 

ano'ple, Philipop'oli. 
Bulgaria. — Sophi'a, Silis'tria, 

Rusfchuk; Shumla, Var'na. 
Thes'saly. — Laris'sa. 
Alba'nia. — ^Yani'na^ Scu'tari. 
Bos'nia, Sec — Bos'na-Serai'. 
Crete. — Can'dia. 

Lai^eit Towns.— Toi'key has 19 towns with pop. bet 20,000 and 50,000 ; and 
6 aboye 50,000, viz.:— Constantinople, 1.075,000, Adrianople, 150,000, Bucharest, 
122,000, Saloniki, 70,000, Bosna-Serai, 50,000, GfOlipoli, 50,000. 

Bonmelia inclades anc. Thrace in the E. and Macedonia in the W. OON- 
STANTINOFLE, (Turkish name StamhotUj anc. name Byzantium,), built on a 
promontory bet. the Bosphorus and its inlet the ' Golden Horn,' which forms a 
splendid har.; external appearance very imposing, with many domes and 
minarets of mosques, interspersed with cypresses, but. the houses are mostly of 
wood, and the streete narrow and dirty; mnfs. of morocco leather and meer- 
schaum pipes : ch. seat of foreign commerce. OallipoU, ch. naval station. 
Stdontka or Saloniki, (the anc. Thessdlonica,) second commercial city; carpet 
mnf. Adrianople, (MaHtza,) former cap.; extensive mnfb. and dyeworks. 
Philippopoli, (Mariiza,) founded by Philip of Macedon ; gt. commerce and mnf^. 
Sophia : gt. trade and mn£s^ hot springs and baths. Shumla, strongly fortified 
in a pass of the Balkans, xanina or Janina (J = Y) : S. of the Lake of Yanina 
stood the oracle and grove of Dodona, the most famous oracle of antiquity. 
Bosnia, includes Turkish Cro&tia and Herzegovina. 

Bucharest, (R. Dombrouitza:) gt commerce ; notorious for gambling. Jassy, 
(near R. Pruth :) gt. trade in agricultural products. Belgrade, (at the confluence 
of the Danube and Save,) entrepdt of trade bet. Turkey and Austria ; once famous 
as the scene of frequent struggles bet. the Turks and Christians, now much de- 
cayed. Wallaohia and Moldavia are often styled the Danubian Frincipalitiea 
These three trib. states are nearly independent— paying only a small or nominal 
tribute to the Sultan. 

Fortresses.— Varna, Ismail, Silistria, Belgrade, Shumla, Gallipoll 
Sea-ports. — Constantinople, Gallipoli, Salonika, Varna, Galatz. 

Climate and Productions. — ^The climate is subject to greater 
extremes than that of any other country of S. Europe. In Kou- 
mania the sledge is used for winter travelling; but the W. and 
S., protected by mts. from N.E. winds, enjoy a delicious climate. 
The soil is exceedingly fertile, but not cultivated with skill ; and 
a large portion of it is covered with forests. The favourite fruit- 
trees of our gardens grow spontaneously in the S. The ch. crops 
consist of wheat, rice, maize, cotton, the vine, mulberry, olive, 
orange, fig, and citron. Animals. — ^Herds of oxen and flocks of 
sheep and goats, along with bees, form the ch. wealth of Bou- 
mania; and the horses of Thessaly have been celebrated since 
the days of Alexander the Great. The minerals are iron, lead, 
salt, and marble, but none of them are worked to advantage. The 
ch. InduBtrieB are mnfs. (chiefly for home consumption) of silks, 
cotton, carpets, leather, fire-arms, and dyeing of Turkey-red. 
The commerce, which is important, is almost entirely in the 

* For administrative purposes Turkey is divided into eydUts, each governed 
by a vieier, and the^e again into saridjaka, each governed by a patha^ 
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bands of Greeks, Jews, etoA Armeiuaas The ch exports are 
cotton, wool, grain, fruits, carpets, rlinbarb, tol>acoo, opmin, &C 
The peoplB consist of throe distinct races — Sdavonians, vbt 
are most numerous, Greco Latins, and Turks, who are fewest, 
(forming only } of the whole,) althougli ^^^Y '"'e the governing 
race all over the country The Turks are Mohammedans, but 
the other two races are of the Or Ch 




t. Indolent, and bigolad, eapsclal)y tug 
I display more snergy and Intelllgenca. TbB Turka dreas 
■ the iMsjd, and alaap on cupets or aotuB. Polygamy la 
eap their womon in rigoroua confinament. Eitemally, 
the dtlea have an iinpoaEiLg aFpeerfini^a and oriental character, bnt tbo Louaaa 
an mean, being mostly built of mud or wood, and wiUiout ulaaa ; uidtheaEj^eta 
are crooked, nittow, and dirty. The roads are few and W. being Bcnfltally 

the Grid ¥iiler,'or°M[ne Ministw, ani the Grand Mufti, or Primate. The 
whole of tba Turkish Dominions are I«imed tlie Ottaman Empire, from Othmnn, 
or Oaman, ito founderi and the Turks, Ottomana or Osmanlla. Prom a htfly 
gau at the entrauce to the Seraglio or Falace of the Sultim at Coaalaatlaople, 



Oenentl A^peot — The form of Greece is highly peninsular, lie 
eOBst'llne of 2000 m. presents the largest proportion of coast to 
area of any country in Europe. The mifacs is very mountain- 
ous, interspersed with numerous valleys and small plains. The 
■treams are numerous, hut rapid and imnavigable. t«inmia form 
an important and interesting taature of the ooimtry. The scsnery 
of the whole is distinguished for its beauty. 
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The Is. consist of four groups :—l. EulxBa or Negropont; 2. The Sporades^ 
N.E. of Euboea; 3. The Gyclades; 4. The Ionian Is. 

Divisions and Towns. 

Hellas or Liva'dia. — Ath'ens, Thebed, Lepan'to, Missolon'ghi. 
More'a or Pelopoime'Bii& — ^Nau'plia» Ar'gos, Coi^intti, Patras'. 
Cyc'ladea, Ac.— Sy'ra, H/dra; Eg'ripo, (in Eubcea.) 
Ionian Is.— Corfu', Zan'te'. 

Largest Towns.— The towns are small', few having a pop. of 5,000 ; 8 have bet. 
10,000 and 20,000, viz. :--Hydra, Argos, Nauplia; and 5 have above 20,000, viz :— 
Athens, 41,000, Corfu, 26,000, Zante, 20,000, Syra, 20,000, and Patras, 20,000. 

ATHENS, (6 m. from its sea-port, the PirsBos,) one of the most renowned cities 
of antiquity; for ages the seat of literature and science; has many remains of 
ancient architecture ; has a univ. Thebes or Thiva, in anc. times a city of gt. 
wealth and importance, now a village of mean huts. Hissolonghi, (G. of Patras, ) 
ch. town in the W. of Greece ; here died Lord Byron, 1824. Nauplia, (G. of 
Nav^lia,) strongly^ fortified. Argos, a famous city of antiquity. Corinfh, 
(Isth. of Ckyrinth^ m anc. times a gt. and wealthy commercial city, now a mere 
village. Patras, ch. seat of the foreign trade ; exports currants. Histra : near 
this the site of anc. Lacedemon or Bparta, once a famous rep., now in ruins. 
I^a, ch. commercial city in Greece ; principal station of the Medit. steamers. 
Aydra has an active trade. Egripo, b.-p. of Aristotle, the anc. philosopher. 
Cknfa, strongly fortified ; has a univ. 

Scenes of Historic Interest. 

Karaihon, 10 m. N.E. of Athens,— Miltiades def. the Persians, b.c. 490L 

Ht. Parnassus and Ht Helicon, — fabled abodes of the Muses. 

Delphi, famous for the Oracle of ApoUo, now Salona, S. of Parnassus. 

Pass of ThermopylsB, near Zeitouiit and bet. Mt. (Eta and the sea, Leonidas and 

300 Spartans fell resisting the Persians under Xerxes, b g. 489. 
Navarino, (S.W. coast of Morea,)— the Brit, French, and Russian fleets def. the 

Turks and Egyptians in 1827. 

Climate and Productions. — ^The climate is generally warm 
and delightful. The sky is remarkably clear: little rain falls 
except in -winter, and snow is seldom seen except on the mt. 
smts. The vegetation is rich, and varies with elevation. The 
mt. tops are covered with pine forests, and the plains and coasts 
abound with fruit-trees, mduding the vine, ouve, orange, fig, 
&c. Our finest flowers flourish in a wild state. The ch. objects 
of culture are currants, olives, and grapes. Of domestic aniinals 
the asB occupies the place of the horse, the sheep and goat that 
of the cow, and bees are numerous. Of minerals, salt, sulphur, 
and marble are abundant, but only sparingly worked. The I. of 
Pares supplies the finest white marble. The ch. industry is 
maritime commerce, the Greeks being the greatest traders and 
mariners in the Medit. 

People. — ^The Modem Greeks or Hellenes are a mixed race, 
and speak the Komaic language — essentially the same as the anc. 
classic Greek. They are factious, discontented, and prone to 
deception, and have few of the characteristics of their great pre- 
decessors the ancient Greeks. Greece derives her chi^ interest 
from history as the ancient seat of art, science, literature, and 
freedom. 
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ItUSSU IN EUBora. 

General Aspect. —The Russian Empire is, next to the British, 
the most extensive in the world. Russia in Europe alone occupies 
the whole eastern portion of Europe, and is more than half its 
area. It is of oblong form, and, lying almost wholly within the 
Gt. Plain of Europe, its surface is remarkably leveL In the 
N.W. of this plain rise the Valdai Hills, (1100 ft. high,) forminc 
the watershed between the basins of the Baltic, Black, and 
Caspian Seas. In the N. are extensive frozen wastes, with 
numerous and large lakes in the N.W.; and in the S.E. are the 
Steppes, a desert, treeless region of 330,000 sq. m., covered with 
long coarse grass and sand, interspersed with numerous small 
salt lakes. 

Divisions and Towns. 

I. Baltic ProvB. and Gd, Dy. of Finland.— St. Pe'tersburo, Cron'- 

stadt; Rev'el, Ri'ga, Mittau'; Hel'singfors, Alx). 

II. Gt. Bussia or Mus'oovy. — Archan'gel, Tver, Jaroslav', Nijni- 
Novgorod'; Smolensk', Tu'la, Mos'cow, Kalu'ga. 

III. Little Bussia or The Ukraine.— Kiev', Polta'va, Kharkov'. 

IV. W. Bussia and Buflsian Poland. — ^Vil'na, Minsk, Moghilev', 
Jit'omir, Berditchev'; War'saw, Lublin. 

V. South or New Bussia. — Kishenau', Odes'sa, Nikolai'ev, Kher'- 

son ; Sim'feropol, Sebas'topol ; Taganrog'. 

VI. East Buseda.— -iKasan', Simbirsk', Pen'za ; Perm, Astrakhan', 
Saratov'; O'renburg. 

VII. Caucasia.— Tiflis, Er'ivan, Shemaklia. 

Largest Towm.— Si Petersburg, 639,000; Moscow, 351,000 ; Warsaw, 243,000j 
Odessa, 119,000 ; Riga, 102,000 ; sixty others have more than 20,000. 

ST. PETEBBBUBG, founded in 1703 by Peter the Great; one of the most 
splendid caps, in the world ; its site once a marsh, and still subject to inundations 
by the Neva. Oronstadt, on a small island, strong foi-tress, port of St. Peters-* 
burg, and cb. naval station. Bevel and Biga, strongly fortified, With great ex- 
ports of timber, com, and hemp. Heltingfors, cap. of Finland, defended by the 
strong fortress of Sveaborg, st^^led the Gibraltar of the KorUi. Ardhan^el, 
* once the only sea-port of Russia, closed by ice from Sept. to July. VijnLt 
Novgorod has a great annual fair from 1st July to Ist Sept., attended by traders 
from all parts of Europe and Asia. Smolensk, nearlv ruined by the frencli in 
1812. Tula, gt seat of the iron mnf.-~^the ' Birmingnam of Russia.' Hoacowi 
cap. from 1296 to 1703 ; burned by the Russians during the French invasion in 
1812 ; centre of gt. inland commerce ; famous for its gt. bell (200^ tons) and the 
citadel of the Kremlin. Kaluga, greatest mnfs. in Russia. Kiev, cap. from 
900 to 1296 ; the Holy City of Russia. Poltava: Peter the Great def. Chas. XII. 
of Sweden in 1709. Odessa, greatest commercial city in the S. of Russia ; gt. 
exports of wheat. Nikolaiev, ch. naval arsenal in the Black Sea since uie 
destruction ,of Sebastopol. Kherson: John Howard, the philanthropist, died 
here in 1790. Sebastopol, taken in 1855 by the allied Brit, and French troops 
after a year's resistance Warsaw, the old cap. of Poland ; a ch. station of the 
Russian army; has more Jews than any other city of Europe. Berditohev has 
four gt. annual fairs. Kasan, gt. entrepdt of commerce bet. European and 
Asiatic Russia. Perm : extensive overland trade with China ; mostly built of 
wood; has forges for the iron ore of the UralsL AstraUian: ch. entrepot uf 
trade with Persia and India; has extensive fishery and mnfs. of cloth and leather. 

CLI2&ATE. — From the great extent of Russia the climate is very 
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varied — ^from the rigours of the Arctic 2^ne to the mild luxuri- 
ance of the Crimea, where the vine, olive, and orange flourish. 
It is decidedly continental, and drier than that of Western Europe. 
Productions. — ^Vegetation. — Immense natural forests, chiefly 
of coniferous trees, cover ®/5 of the country. A squirrel may 
pasd from St. Petersburg to Moscow, a distance of 450 m., with- 
out once touching the ground. Many of the towns are built of 
wood, and the streets and roads paved with it. The central 
provs. produce immense quantities of grain. Bye is the chief 
crop for home consumption ; but hemp, flax, tobacco, and pota- 
toes, are largely cultivated. The Urals are a rich storehouse of 
minerals, especially gold, platinum, copper, rock-salt, and precious 
stones. The ch. exports are timber, tar, tallow, leather, furs, 
corn, hemp, and flax. 

People. — Russia in Europe has ten distinct nationalities. The 
G. Ch. is the established religion; but the Poles are R. C. ; 
Lutheran Prots. abound in the Baltic provs., and Jews in Poland, 
besides Mohammedans, Buddhists, and Pagans. The Russians 
are the worst educated people in Europe. The Czar or Emperor 
has absolute authority botn in Church and State ; the nobility 
are a highly privileged and powerful class ; the peasantry, 
22,000,000 in number, were formerly serfs, but are now in course 
of emancipation. The military force, about 1,000,000 men, is 
the largest in the world. 

Exercises. — Name from the Map 5 fiords and 3 rivers in Norway, and 6 
rivers in Sweden. Name the principal Is. of the 2 island-groups, and the 5 
branches of the Rhine, in Holland. Point out and name 4 mt. -ranges in the 
interior of Germany, and 8 bet. Germany and Austria. Point out the 7 largest 
rivers of Germany and the tribs. of the Khine and Danube. Name the Austrian 
Is , the 4 large rivers rising in Austiia, and the 5 Austrian ranges of the Alps. 
Name the 4 Swiss ranges of the Alps. Name and describe tlie 4 principal riveiij 
that drain Switzerland. Point out and name the mts. of France in the iuterioi*. 
Give the rivers of the 4 slopes of France. Name each of the mt. -ranges of 
Spain and Portugal. Point out and name 3 rivers besides the Po in Italy. 
Give 5 seas, 5 Is., 5 gulfs, 5 pens., 3 rivers in the basin of the JSgean, 3 mts. 
in the E. of Thessaly, S secondary ranges of the Balkans, the 8 mouths of the 
Danube, all connected with Turkey. Give the ch. Is. of each group of the Is. 
of Greece. Point out 6 minor pens., 5 capes, and 7 gulfs connected with 
Greece. Wliich mts. rise from the Gt. Plain in Bussia? Group the towns of 
Europe according to the coasts or rivers on which they are situated. 



GOUNTBIES OF ASIA. 
(Revise "Asia," pp. 38-46.) 



8IBEBIA. 

General Aspect. — Siberia, or Asiatic Bussia, comprises an area 
about i/a larger tlian all Europe, but its pop. is only '/a more 
than that of Scotland. Its siir&ce is a low4yin^ plain, watered 
by immense rivers, except in the S.E., wliich is mountainous. 
The Kirghiz Territory, recently acquired, consists of immense 
steppes. 
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Divisions and Towns. 

Western Siberia. — ^Tobolsk', Omsk, Tomsk, Barnaul'. 
Eastern Siberia. — Ibkutsk', Kiakh'ta^ Nertchinsk', Yakutsk'. 

TOBOLSK, (junction of Rs. Tohol and Irtish.yhviUt of yrood;&gt. centre of coin- 
merce, with mnfs. of linen, leather, soap, and candles. Tonuk. centre of the 
Altai mining district. IBKUTSE, (near L. Baikal,) built of wood in a fine situa- 
tion ; has telegraphic communication with St. Petersburg. Kiakhta, gt. entre- 
pot of trade bet Kussia and China. Vertchinsk, in the midst of gold, silver, 
iron, lead, and tin mines ; bead-quarters of tlie penal settlement of E. Siberia. 
Yakutsk, (R. Lena,) centre of the trade in furs and walrus-teeth. None of the 
towns have more th&n. 20,000 of pop. 

Climate and Productions, &c. — The elimate is extremely se- 
vere. The vegetation is scanty, but the S. is covered with forests, 
interspersed with fertile valleys. Its dreary wastes abound with 
fur-bearing animals; and no country exceeds Siberia in the rich- 
ness and variety of its mineral produce. The ch. industries are 
hunting, fishing, and mining ; and the commerce consists of the 
interchange of these, by barter, for the tea, silk, porcelain, paper, 
and other manufactured eoods of Europe and China. The mer- 
chandise is conveyed overland, chiefly by means of sledges drawn 
by dogs or rein-deer. About one-half the pop. consists of Russian 
exiles, composed of criminals and political and religious offenders, 
condemned to hard labour in the mines. The country belongs to 
Kussia, and is governed by two governors-general. 



TURKESTAN. 

General Aspect. — ^Turkestan or Independent Tartary, as regards 
sniface, forms part of the Gt. Northern Plain of the Old World. 
But it is mountainous in the S. and E., whence it slopes westwards 
to L. AraL The W. belongs to the depressed region around the 
Caspian. 

Divisions and Towns. 

Bokhara. — Bokha'ba, Samaxcand', Balkh. 
Khi'va.— Khi'va. 

Khokand'.— Khokand', Khojend', Tashkend'. 
Eoondooz'. — Koondoo/, Khooloom', Budak'shan. 

BOSHABA (160,000), a gt seat of Mohammedan learning; extensive commercs. 
Samarcand, now insignificant, once a very large city, the cap of the Empire of 
Tamerlane, the Tartar conqueror. Salkh, once cap. of the ancient Km. of 
Bactria ; b.-p. of Zoroaster, the founder of the system of fire-worship. Khiva, 
tuilt of mud ; a gt slave-market. Khokand (100,000): mnfs. of silk and cotton. 
Budakshan : valuable mines of ruby and lapis lazuli. Khqjend, pop. 50,000. 

Climate and Pboductions, &c. — ^The climate is subject to great 
extremes, and violent tornadoes are frequent. The country in 
general consists of dreary steppes, or barren sand. Vegetation is 
scanty, and tillage is confined to the valleys. Forests are awant- 
ing, but the fruits are of the greatest excellence. Wild animals 
are numerous. Camels, sheep, and goats, form the ch. wealth of 
the wandering tribes. The ch. mineral products are gold-dust, 
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salt, and precious stones. The commerce is considerable, and is 
carried on chiefly by caravans. Turkestan, or *Land of the 
Turks,' was the original home of the Turks. 



CHINESE EMPIRE. 

The Chinese Empire comprises China Proper, Chinese Tartary, 
and Tibet. It is Vs of Asia, Va larger than Europe, and '/lo 
of the whole land-surface of the globe, while its pop. comprises 
*/» of the human race, 

I.— CHINA PROPER. 

General Aspect — ^China Proper has an area of 1,700,000 sq. m. 
Its surface is mountainous in the N., a great alluvial plain in the 
Centre and E., and interspersed with mts. and valleys in the S. 

Towns. 

Six Eastern Provs. — ^PEKiN',Tien-tsin', Nankin', Hang-choo, Shang- 
hai', Soo-Choo, Foo-choo, Amoy', Canton'. 

Six Centoal Provs. — Tai-yuen, Kai-fong, Wo-chang, Kin-te-ching, 
Nan-chang. 

Six Western I^vb. — Sin-gan, Ching-too, Quei-yang. 

PEKIK, in a sandy plain, 60 m. S. of the Gt. Wall, consists of two parts— a 
Tartar city and a Chinese city — ^the latter the seat of trade, the former the resi- 
dence of the Emperor and ch. dignitaries. Tien-tsin, the port of Pekin. Kan. 
kin (Yang-tse-kiang): silk, paper, and cotton mnf, (hence nankeen cloth): has 
a porcelain tower 9 storeys, or 200 ft high. Hang^noo : gt. silk trade. Shaii{^<. 
hai, Ning.po, Foo-choo, and Amoy, ports opened to Brit, trade by treaty of 
Nankin, 1842 ; 8 others opened hy treaty of Tien-tsin, 1858. Canton, at the head 
of an estuary called the Bocca Tigris, ch commercial city, with large exports of 
tea ; long the only port open to Europeans ; many of the inhabitants live con- 
stantly on the river in boats or floating houses. Eai^ong, ch. seat of the Jews 
In ( hina. Kin-te-ohing and Van-ohang, gt centres of the porcelain mnf. 
Quei-yaag : mines of gold, silver, vermillion, and iron. 

Largest Towns.— Pekin, 2,000,000, Soo-choo, 1,500,000, Foo-choo, Kai-fong, 
Kin-te-ching, and Canton, each 1,000,000, Hang-choo, 700,000, Nankin, 500,000. 
The interior has many other very large and populous cities, but they are still 
little known to foreigners. 

Climate and Productions, &c. — The climate is subject to 
extremes, and the average temperature is lower than in corres- 
ponding latitudes in Europe. The soil is productive, and every 
spot is diligently improved. There are no forests, and the ch. 
vegetable jproductions are rice in the low grounds, and tea in the 
hilly districts. Peculiar to China are the tallow- tree and the 
camphor-tree. Minerals are abundant, the most valuable being 
kaolin or porcelain clay. The ch. industries are agriculture and 
mnfs. of porcelain, silks, and nankeen stuffs ; whUe the internal 
commerce is extensive, being carried on by the rivers and net* 
work of canals. The ch. exports are tea, silks, nankeens, porce- 
lain, lacquered ware, and carved work; and the ch. impoiis aro 
opium from India, manufactured ^oods from Britain, and furs 
from Siberia. 
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The people number 370,000,000, or Vs of the whole pop. of the 
globe. The language is monosyllabic, and is very peculiar, each 
of its 80,000 words being denoted by its own particular character 
or symboL The gov. is despotic, but seldom oppressive ; there 
is no hereditary aristocracy; and any person possessed of a certain 
degree of learning may be appointed a mandarin, or public officer 
of rank. The religion of the common people is Buddnism ; of the 
upper classes, Confucianism. 

The Chinese are deceitful, and Ml of national vanity, calling their country 
the 'Celestial Empire;' but they excel in carving and other arts requiring 
I)atience and taste; and many Inventions, snch as printing, the mariners' com- 
pass, and gunpowder, are said to have been known in China long before they 
were known in Europe. The feet of women of the npi>er classes are confiqed, in 
cliildhood, so as to prevent their growth, which renders them lame for life; and 
the nails of the left hand of men of rank are allowed to grow so long that at 
night they are wrapped round their hand, to preserve them from breaking. 
Bice, the principal food, is eaten by means of chop-sticks, requiring much art 
to use; pork is the favourite meat, but dogs' flesh is considered a delicacy, and 
even rats and mice are much relished by the lower orders; tea is drunk cold, 
and without sugar or cream ; and a favourite dish is edible birds' nests, from the 
E. Indies. 

% The Great Wall of China, built in the 8rd century to repel the Tartars, is 
1250 m. long, 16 ft broad, and from 16 to 80 ft. high. The Grand Canal is 700 
m. long. 



II.— CHINESE TARTARY. 

General Aspect. — Chinese Tartary occupies the greater part of 
the great Table-land of Central Asia, having in the centre the 
great rainless sandy Desert of Gobi or Shamo. Its area is esti- 
mated at 3,000,000 sq. m., or more than i*/^ of Europe, and the 
pop. at 29,000,000, or less than that of the British Isles. 

Divisions and Towns. 



Core'a. — King-ki-tao. [den. 

Manchoo'xiA. -Eir^in-oula^ Mouk'- 
Mongo'lia.— Our'ga, Maimat'chin. 



Chinese Turkestan', including 
Dzounca'ria'.- Yarkand', Kash- 
gar'; Ili or Guld'ja. 



Corea, tributary to China, is separated from it only by a wooden palisade ; it 
has no intercourse with foreigners. Houkden, or Chinyai^, the old cap. of 
the Manchoo dynasty that now rules China, and still the burying-place of its 
emperors. Kaimat-ohin, a frontier town, forming an entrepot of the trade bet. 
China and Russia; inhabited only by males. Yaxfamd (150,000) and Xathgar, 
gt. emporia of trade bet. China and Western Asia. Ili, pop. 40,000. 

Climate and pRODUcrnoNS, &c. — The climate over so wide a 
region is necessarily very varied, and the changes of temperature are 
great and sudden. fVost and snow are frequent, even in summer, 
and rain is rare except near the mts. The vegetation is scanty, 
but the N. of Mongolia is densely wooded, and Manchooria and 
Chinese Turkestan nave many highly fertile tracts. In the latter 
division are many large towns engaged in commerce, but the rest 
of the vast region of Chinese Tartary is occupied by wandering 
Tartar tribes, whose camps, like moving cities, are constantly 
passing to and fro over its surface. Each tribe is ruled by its 
own lOian or chief, who pays an annual tribute to the Emperor 
of China, 
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in— TIBET. 

Oeneral Aspect. — ^Tibet is the loftiest table-land on the globe, 
and gives rise to most of the large riven of Southern Asia. It is 
supposed to have an aiea of 693,000 sq. m. Fop., 6,000,000. 

Divisions and Towns. 
Tibet Proper, consisting of — Middle Tibet, or Ladakli. — ^Leh. 
Eastern Tibet — Las'sa. [boo. Little Tibet or Bnltistan. — Is- 
Western Tibet — ^Teshoo torn- kar'do. 

Xiddle and Little Tibet, are tributary to Cashmere in India. LaaM, on a 
trib. of the Sanpoo, pop. 50,000, residence of the Grand Lama, tbe head of the 
Buddhist religion, has extensive commerce with neighbouring countries. 

Climate and Productions, &c. — ^The cUmate is exceedingly 
dry, and in winter intensely cold. Vegetation is scanty, and the 
cedar and birch are the oidy trees found in the mts. lilinerals 
are abundant, but are little wrought, for want of fuel. The 
animals peculiar to Tibet are the yak, the beast of burden, and 
the Tibet goat, which supplies the fine hair for making Cashmere 
shawls. Tibet is the head-quarters of the Buddhist religion, and 
abounds with temples, 80,000 lamas or priests being supported 
by the gov. The transit trade is extensive. 



JAPAN. 

General Aspect — Japan consists of an extensive archipelaco, of 
3,850 islands and islets, traversed throughout its main leugUi by 
a chain of lofty mts., with many active volcanoes. It consists of 
three groups, viz.: — 1. Japan Proper, with four large islands; 
2. The Loo Choo Is., to the S.; and 3. The Kurile Is., to the N. 
The S. part of Corea and of the I. of Saghalien, are tributary to 
Japau. 

Towns. 



Yes'so. — ^Matsmai', Hakod&di 
SikokX—To'sa^ A'wa. 



Niphon'. — ^Yed'do, Yokohama, 

Mia'ko, Osaka. 
Kin-siu. — Nagas^, Kagosi'ma. 

YEDDO, one of the finest and largest cities in the world ; residence of the 
Tycoon or secular sov.ereign. Uiako, residence of the Mikado or spirituai sove- 
reign ; ch. seat of learning and mnfs. Nagasaki, the ch. sea-port and emporium 
of trade ; till 1854 was the only port open to foreigners. 

Climate and Productions, &c. — ^The climate is in general 
mild and healthy, but hurricanes and earthquakes are frequent. 
The soil is in many places sterile, but it is carefully cultivated — 
agriculture beiug compulsory. The ch. vegetable products are 
cotton, silk, rice, tea, sugar-cane, and tobacco. Rice and fish are 
the ch. articles of food, and tea the ch. beverage. Of domestic 
animals, the buffalo and ox are used as beasts of burden, while 
the horse is only used for riding. The fox receives divine 
honours. The precious minerals, copper, coal, and kaolin, are 
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very plentiful The ch. industiies are a^culture and mnfs. of 
silk, cotton, porcelain, lacquered and japanned wares, paper, 
metallic goods, &c. Japan resembles China in the density of its 
pop. and the character of its inhabitants. The gov. is vested in 
two sovereigns or emperors, — a spiritual or ecclesiastical, styled 
the Mikado or Dani, ruling in religion and education; and a tem- 
poral, styled the Tycoon or Siogun, ruling in civil and military 
affairs, and virtually the emperor, although nominally subject to 
the Mikado. 



TUBEEY IN ASIA. 

General Aspect— Asiatic Turkey has lofty mts. in the N. and 
W., with high table-lands in the interior; stony and sandy plains 
in the S., with alluvial tracts on the lower course of the Euphrates 
and Tigris. The islands are Lesbos, Scio, Samos, Patmos, 
Rhodes; Cyprus. 

Divisions and Towns. 

A'sla Mi'nor. — Smtb'na, Bru'sa, Scu'tari, Sin'ope', Kuta'ya, 
Afioum'-Karahis'sar, Aid'in, Elaisari'eh, Ango'ra, SiVas. 

Anne'nia. — ^Erzeroum', Kara, Trebizond'. 

Kurdistan'. — ^Van, Betlis, Diarni)ekir. 

Syr'ia, including Palestine. — ^Alep'po, Anta'ki, Trip'oli, Beyrouf, 
A'cre, Jeru'salem, Damas'cus. 

HeaopoWmia. — Bagdad', Bas'sorah, Hillah, Mosul', Or'fah. 

Patmofl, scene of the Apostle John's exile. Shodes : in anc. times famous for 
arts and literature, and a eigantic brazen statue, styled the Cclossus, one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. Mesopotamia, so named firom its position bet. the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, is the anc. Padanaram ; its modem name, Algeiira, 
means ' uie island.' Lrak- Arabia on the lower course of these rivers, is the ano. 
XThaldea or Babylonia. 

SXYBH A, (150,000,) an anc. ci^, and one of the largest and richest in Tnr* 
l^oy; gt- Axports of dried flnits. Brnsa, at the foot of Mt. Olympus, a flourish- 
ing commercial town, destroyed by an earthquake in 1855. Bontari, on the 
Bosporus, opposite Constantinople, of which it is a suburb. Binope, the 
best sea-port on the N. coast; here tbe Turkish Fleet was destroyed by the 
Russians In 1858. Aflonwi .Kara .TTissar, centre of the opium trade. Aidin or 
Ghnsel Hisiar, ranks second to Smyrna for trade and commerce. Ang^ora : 
stuflTs of fine goats' hair. Aleppo or Haleb (100,000): silk and cotton mnfs.: 
inland commerce; fine city, with productive gardens. AntaU, the anc Antioch: 
here the followers of Christ were first named Christians. Beyrout, an impor- 
tant sea-port for Damascus. Acre, famous for si^^; bombarded by the Brit, 
in 1840. Jerusalem, (20,000,) the most interesting and celebrated city in the 
world ; the scene of the ch. events of sacred history. Damaaons, (150,000,) in a 
beautlM plain on the eastern base of tiie Anti-Libanus, one of the oldest 
cities in tne world ; mnfs. of gold and silver ornaments and woven stuffis, 
and gt centre of caravan trade. Boor and Baida, small vills. on the Levant, 
S. fh>m Beyrout, the sites of the anc. cities of Tyre and Sidon, renowned for 
their commerce and riches. Fahnvra or Tadmor, a mined city in the Syrian 
Desert ; westwards are the ruins or Baalbeo, or City of the Sun, once of gt. size 
and magnificence. Sagdad, (65,000.) on the Tigris, long the gt. emporium of 
trade with neighbouring countries, but now much decayed. Basaocah or Basra, 
on the Shat el- Arab, the gt emporium of the Turkish empire for eastern pro- 
duce. Hillah, on the Euphrates, a vilL amid the ruins of anc. Babylon. Mosid, 
on the Tigris, near the ruins of anc. Nineveh; gives name to muslin, once made 
t^ere. Orfah, the ape. Ur of the (Phaldees, the b.-p. of Abraham. 
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Climatb Am) Yrodvctiovs, &c. — ^The dimate is varied; the 
highest xut.-smts. are snow-dad, while their flanks are covered 
with the vegetation of cold and temperate latitudes, and the 
temperature of the valleys is almost tropical. Dates flourish in 
Mesopotamia, and form an important article of human food. The 
mts. contain all the useful metals. The exports are cotton and 
silk, opium, rhubarb, dried fruits, shawls, carpets, leather, &c. 
The internal commerce is conducted by caravans. The people 
include Turks, (the most numerous dass,) Arabs, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, (who profess a corrupt Christianity,) Kurds, &c. The 
gov. is the same as in Turkey in Europe. 



General Aspect. — ^The surface consists of an immense plateau 
skirted idong the W. and S. coasts by mt. chains, whose greatest 
heights are Horeb and Sinai, in the pen. of Sinai The CMurts are 
low, and where the water is abundant, fertile ; but the interior 
consists, in most parts, of immense wastes of shifting sands. There 
are no rivers, except in the rainy season. 

Divisions and Towns. 



Aial)ia Fetne'a. -Buins of Pe'tra. 
Hed'jas. — Mec'ca, Medi'na. 
Ye'men. — Sa'na, Mo'cha» A'den. 
Hadramauf . — ^No towna 



O'man. — ^Muscaf. 
Lah'sa. — ^No towns. 
Ned'jed. — Derai'eh. 



Arabia Petraa, ('Stony Arabia/ or 'Arabia with Petraas its cap.',) the ano. 
name of the N.W.; Arabia Felix, ('Araby the Blest/) that of the W. and S.; 
Arabia Seserta. (' Desert Arabia/) that of the centre and E. Modem names: — 
Sahr.el.Toiir^iiiai, (' Desert of Mt Sinai/) the scene of the 40 years' wander- 
ings of the children of Israel; Hec^'as, the 'Holy Land' of Mohammedans 
fenerally, as the pUce of pilgrimage to MECCA, the 'Holy City/ the b.-p. of 
[ohammed, and jfedina, which contains his tomb. Yemen, means ' the south;' 
17e4jed, 'the highland.' 

Petra, the anc. cap. of Idumea, once a gt and important seat of commerce, 
hewn out of the solid rock; hence the name, ('Bock' or 'Stone.*) Jiddah is 
the i>oit of Mecca. Mocha, the port of Sana, famous for exports of fine coffee. 
Aden, a strongly fortified sea-port, (British.) Muscat, cap. of the Imaum of 
Muscat, the most powerful of the Arab princes ; a gt. emporium of commerce. 

Climate and Productions, &c. — ^The climate is one of the 
driest in the world. The heat in the plains is excessive, but 
temperate in the high lands. The simoom, or samiel, blows from 
the mterior to the coasts. The vegetable products are the date, 
palm, coffee, cotton, spices, vine, iig, &c. The more famous 
animals are the horse and camel, which form the chief wealth of 
the Arabs. All kinds of industay are unimportant, but large 
quantities of merchandise are brought in by caravans and by sea. 
The people are of two classes — those settied in towns, and the 
Bedouins, the reputed descendants of Ishmael, wandering with 
their flocks and herds, dwelling in tents, and subsisting partly by 
plunder. The gov. of the ^Sdouins is patriarchal, each tribe 
being governed by a petty chief stvled a Sheikh or JSmir, The 
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Desert of Sinai is subject to Egypt ; the Hedjas to Turkey; and 
Yemen and Muscat to rulers styled Imaums. The centre is occu- 
pied by the Wahabees, a sect of Mohammedans. 



FEBSIA. 

General Aspect. — ^The centre is a great table-land, part of the 
Gt. Western Plateau, bounded by lofty mts. on the N., W., and 
S. In the W. are many irrigated and fertile districts, but the £. 
is an irreclaimable salt and sandy desert. The rivezs are insigni- 
ficant. 

Towns. 



In the Centre. — ^Teheran', Ispa- 
han', Yezd. 
In the E. — Eer'man, Me'shed. 



In the N.^BalfrOsh; Eeshd, 

Tabriz'. 
In the W.-Urumi'ahjHamadan'. 
In the S.— -Bushire', Lar, Shiraz'. 

Balfirush, ch. sea-port on the Caspian; numerous bazaars and caravanserais. 
Tabriz, gt. entrepdt of trade with adjoining countries. Hamadan, the anc. 
Ecbatana, the cap. of Media; contains the supposed tombs of Esther and Mor- 
decai. Bushire^ (Busheer*,) oh. sea-port of Persia. Lar has the finest bazaar in 
Persia. Shiraz, once the cap. of Persia; b.-p. of tiie poets Saadi and Haflz; 
famous for wines and ottar of roses ; SO m. N.E. are the splendid ruins of Perse- 
polis, the anc. cap. of Persia. TEHEEAK : splendid buildings and gardens, 
intermingled with mud-built huts ; deserted in summer by the upper classes 
on account of the intense heat Ispahan, the former cap. ; now much decayed, 
but still the largest city; gt. trade and mnfs. Tezd, in the Persian Desert; 
large bazaars and mnfs.; has many Parsees or Guebres, (fire-worshippers.) 
Meshed, in a fertile plain ; active caravan trade ; its mosque the richest in the 
world— the doors being studded with rubies and covered with gold. 

Largest Towns.— Ispahan, 180,000, Teheran, 120,000, Meshed, 100,000, Tabriz, 
80,000, Balfrush, 60,000, Yezd, 60,000. 

Climate and Productions, &c. — ^The climate presents the 
greatest extremes. Trees are rare except in the fertile region of 
the Caspian, which is covered with forests, fine pastures, orchards, 
and vineyards. Dates are a ch. article of food, the melons are the 
finest in the world, and the rose is largely cultivated. Other 
vegetable products are rice, wheat, wines, silk, cotton, tobacco, 
rose<water, opium, assa-foetida, and other drugs. The ch. mnf^. 
are silk and cotton stuffs, goats' hair shawls, carpets, swords, 
and porcelain. Beads are entirely awanting, but the commerce 
is extensive by means of caravans. The people consist of the 
settled inhabitants and the wandering tribes, including Turks, 
Kurds, Arabs, &c. The Persians are a handsome, intelligent, 
and warlike people. The sovereign is styled the SltaJi, and his 
subjects are regarded as his slaves. 



ATGHANISTAN AND BELOOOHISTAN. 

General Aspect. — Afghanistan and Beloochistan form the east- 
em half of the Plateau of Iran or Gt. Western Plateau. The 
surface, except along the coast, is generally rugged^ barren, and 
destitute of wood. 
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Divisions and Towns.'' 



Candahar'. — Candahar'. 
Kelaf. — Kelat, Gundava. 



Caboor. — Cabool', Jellalabad', 

GhuzDee'. 
Heraf. — ^Heraf. 

CABOOL (60,000): extensive transit trade; noted for the excellence of its 
fruits ; scene of the outbreak of the Afighan rebellion in 1841-2, when the Brit, 
troops were massacred in their retreat to India through the Khyber Faia. JellaL. 
abad, famous for its heroic defence under Sir R. Sale, 1841-2. Herat, (45,000,) a 
station of gt. military and commercial importance. Oandahar, (100,000,) 9,000 fL 
abov e the sea; a strong fortress ; extensive transit trade bet. India and Persia. 
KELAT, strong fortress, surrounded by mts. ; N.E. is the Bolan Pass, the main 
route from IncUa to the W. 

Climate and Productions, &c. — ^The climate is subject to 
intense extremes. The vegetation of the lowlands resembles that 
of India, consisting of rice, cotton, sugar-cane, millet, maize, and 
tiiimeric ; that of the uplands is European in character. Of the 
animals, sheep and goats are abundant, yielding a fine wool ; one 
breed of sheep being remarkable for the tail, which is a mass of 
fat from 10 to 12 lbs. in weight. Arts and husbandry are in a 
low condition. Of the people, the Afghans are true Highlanders 
— rude, warlike, and predatory, but distinguished for hospitality. 
The Beloochees in the W., and the Brahouees in the E., of 
Beloochistan, are nomadic tribes. 



INDIA OB HINDOSTAN. 

General Aspect. — India is the central pen. of Southern Asia, 
and is of triangular form. The highest mts. in the world, situated 
on its northern boundary, are separated from the table-land of 
Southern India by the great river-plains of the Indus and the 
Ganges. The rivers are of two systems, viz.: — The Himalayan 
and the Hindostanee — ^the former fed chiefly by the snows of the 
Himalayas, and the latter by annual rains in tne Western Mts. 

Divisions and Towns. 

I.— BRITISH INDIA. 

Presidency of Bengal, comprising — 
(1.) Lower Provs. — Calcut'ta, Serampore', Moorshedabad', 

Pat'na; Dac'ca, Purne'ah, Ga'ya, Juggernauth'. 
(2.) N.W. Provs. and Oude. — BenU'res, Mirzapore', Allahabad', 
Cawnpore', Furruckabad', Fyzabad', Lucknow', Ag'ra, 
Meerut', Bareilly, Hurdwar'. 
(3.) Punjaub and Seik States. — Lahore', Amrit'zir, Moultan', 

Peshaw'ur, Del'hi, Simla. 
(4. ) Central Provs. — Nagpore', Saugor', Jubbulpore', Sumbulpore'. 
Bombay Presidency. — ^^mbay', Poo'nah, Surat', Ahmedabad'; 

Hyderabad', Kurr&chee, Shlkarpore'. 
Madras Presidency, — Madras', Tan j ore', Trichinop'oly, Ar'cot, 

Vellore', Cochin', Calicut'. 
Ceylon.— Colom'bo, Point de Galle, Trin'comalee', Kan'dy. 
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OALCTTTTA, (oa the K. Hooglily, a bnmch of the Ganges, IM m. from Ita 

finepoUcoBi Dativ« toim, mud and bunboo huts, ntu, (^Mujgt tndela 
T]ce DpluiQ Baltpatn ladigo &jid aogar- fft mlUtarr depot o^ft, a ucred 
i. ti at the HSnaoDA v3utad anuuaUy by 100 000 piJenm«. Jd^farnAntb or 
P«se« (& n/ Bennai } i ftuuaiu stuX ot Budro Hgiiaif S<bu« (Gan^ru ) 




nealtlif natlTQ b&nkAn 

,-.,.^.. - ..jrt Allali«b«l, op. Qf 

tin, N.W. mov».. uid gt mffltuy dcp4t ; a aacied city of tlie nindooa. Cawiu 
■•re, > muitxry BbUoD, and gt iMUpmercial cityt meiriorsbla for the rauucra 
at Britddi men, vomea, and children by Ihe gepoya, under Nana Sahib, ta 
18S7. iBotaio* (fl. GoDnUe J e»p. of Oudt ; partly splendid, partly mud hnti ; 
mtmonible (Br lla defencs and relief in the Indisn Uuljny, ISST-e. A|n, fB. 
Junna,) euW Uognl cap.j the tomb called Tajmah^ 1b uu moat aumptuona 
building In India. HHrot, acene of the outbreak of the Indian Bfnuny In 
MSI. Bum-war, (Gansa,) haa the largest aimual BUT In India. Lalum, IB. 
Sam,) once a residence of the Uognl emperor ; taken from tbe Selka In 1S4) ; 
In thfl fort are preaerved the balr, aandala, and atatf of Mohaiuinod. Amrlbdra 
aacred citf of the Seikfii the most commercfal and wpalthy place in Northern 
India, itonltu, atronc fortreaa, taken by the Brit la 1840. Delhi, (G. 

atroclliea by the mnlinoua' Sepoys iu ISJT. SiDls. (E. of E.^^.i T300 It. 
iboveUiesea; ooolandheBlUitul; gt resocl of invallda. 

■omliay, on a Hmall I,, canoectcd nlth the mainland by an artmcial iMDae- 
way; best docks In India: second to Calcutta tor trade. Buiat, (B. Taplu,) 

hoapltal for sick aiiiiiiala. Ahnmdabad, head-quartirs of the Bombay array. 
Hyderabad, cap. of Sclndh; Kumchee, Its ch. seaport; Bhlkupore, Ita 
laiEBsttoHD, (30.000,) nlth gt. tmnBit trade through the Bolan Psas. 

Kadrsa, a handsome city, but has no harbour, vesBela lylog In the roads S 
m. off. Tanjorfl ; lla pagoda one of the dneat Is India. Cajiout, gives name to 
eaiteo; first port readied by Vasuodeflama on his flratTmage round theC. ol 
GoodBopa, Pohd de Gstle, a place or call for •t«amers bet. £un>pe and tba 
East. IrloHBUtlM baa one of oa finut hacbonn in the ooild. 
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n.— PRINCIPAL PROTECTED STATES. 



Btmdelciiiid'. — tThan'si 

Nizam^s Dominions. — Hydera- 
bad', €k)lcon'da, Aurungabad'. 

Mysore'. — Mysore', Sering'apa- 
torn', Bangalore'. 



Bigpoota'na. — Jhodpore', Bhurt- 

pore', Jypore', Bicaneer'. 
Gnzerat'. — Baro'da. 
Gwalior, (Scindia. ) — Gwalior, 

Oojein'. [Bhopal'. 

Indor'e, (Holkar.) — Indore', 

Jliodpore has an immense citadel. Bhnrtpore : gt trade in salt, procnred 
from a neighbouring lake. Jypore, the largest and most elegant of tjie native- 
built cities of India. Gwalior, one of the strongest fortresses in the world. 
Oojein, one of the seven sacred cities of the Hindoos. Hyderabad, a lai-ge, beauti- 
llil, and poptlous city. Ooloonda, famous for fine diamonds. Aurungabad. once 
the favounte residence of Aurungzebe, the last Mogul emperor ; near it the 
magnificent cave-temples of ELlora; 50 m. N.E. is Assays, where the Duke of 
Wellington gained his first victory, 1803. Seringapatam, taken by the Brit in 
1799, when Tippoo Saib was slain. 

III.— INDEPENDENT STATES. 



Bootan'. — ^Tassisu'don. 
Nepanl'. — Khatmandoo'. 



Cashmere'. — Cashmere' or Sir- 
inag'ur. 



IV.— POSSESSIONS OP FOREIGN POWERS. 



Portngnese. — Pan'jim and Go'a^ 
on the Concan' coast. 



French.— Pondicher'ry andKari- 
kal', on the Coromandel coast; 
Chandemagore', on the Hooghly . 

Khatmandoo has manv Buddhist temples. Sirinagnr, or Cashmere, (also Kash- 
mir, ) long famous for shawls from the fine hair of the Cashmere goat. Fondi- 
cherry, built like a European town, with wide and regular streets. Qua, former 
cap. of the Portuguese settlements in India; now greatly decayed. 

Largest Cities.— Calcutta, 600,000, Bombay, 600,000, Madras, 450,000, Jypore, 
400,0U0, Lucknow, 800,000, Patna, 200,000, Benares, 150,000, and Delhi, 150,000; 
13 bet 100,000 and 150,000; 20 bet. 50,000 and 100,000. 

Climate. — The climate is extremely varied. In the plains the 
heat is intense, and European labour is impossible; but the moun- 
tainous regions are healthy. The S.W. monsoon blows ^m 
Mar. to Oct., bringing rain to the W. coast; the N.E. monsoon 
from Oct. to Mar., bringing rain to the E. coast. The centre is 
diy, and the lower basin of the Indus almost rainless. 

Productions. ^The soil is of remarkable fertility, but its pro- 
ductiveness varies with the supplies of moisture. The vegetation 
is largely tropical, and much of the country is covered with dense 
jungle. The principal trees are the teak, cocoa-nut, bamboo, 
banyan, tamarind, mango, and various palxns; and the ch. vege- 
table products are rice, wheat, millet, cotton, sugar, indigo, 
opium, hemp, flax, tea, and timber. The minerals are iron, 
copper, coal, silver, gold, and precious stones. All the higher 
forms of animal life are abundant. 

People. — About ®/y of the pop. are Hindoos, the rest being 
chiefly Arabs and Persians, with Afghans, (who are Mohammed- 
ans,) in the N.W. Provinces. 

The British number only about 80,000. The Aborigines of India are a 
degraded race, and are known by the general name of Coolies, 
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A1)0iit 80 laaigiiAgM preTall over India— Hindee and Bengalee being the most 
important in the N., Tamil and Teluga in the S., ivhile Hindostanee is the 
common medium of intercourse. Sanscrit was the anc. sacred liuiguage of the 
Brahmins. 

The Hindoos are distingnished from all other nations by the minnte and 
singular subdivisions which prevail among them, both with regard to their reli- 
gion and their social state. Eveiy particular trade constitutes a distinct and 
separate caste, of which 300 may be found in one community; and these castes 
can neither intermarry nor even eat, drink, or dwell together. Their forms of 
superstition are still more multifarions, and their divinities are almost innumer- 
able, the chief being Brahma, ' the Creator,' Vishnu, ' the Preserver,' and Siva, 
' the Destroyer.' 'Suttee,' or the self-immolation of widows on the fliqeral pile 
of t^eir husbands, and infanticide, once common, are now nearly suppressed. 

The ch. indtiBtrieB are agriculture and the mnf. of cotton and 
silk — especially muslins, calicoes, and shawls. The commerce is 
chiefly conducted by the Brit. The roads are bad ; but there are 
very extensive canids and railways constructed by the gov. 

In 1858 the sovereignty of British India was vested in ibe 
Brit, crown, and the gov. is in the hands of a Governor-General, 
assisted by a Supreme Council, executive and legislative, subject 
to the approval of the home gov. The Protected and Indepen- 
dent States are under the gov. of native rulers, whose rule is 
despotic, and often oppressive. To the Protected States Britain 
guarantees external defence and internal tranquillity. 

India is not a coUmy, like most of our foreign possessions, the climate being 
unsuitable for settlement and colonization by the people of this country. Four- 
sevenths of the whole area, and three-fourths of the pop. , are subject to Britain. 



PUBTHER INDIA. 

General Aspect. — ^Further India, or India beyond ibe Ganges, 
also called the Indo-Chinese States, consists of a series of mt.- 
chains running N. and S., separating long narrow valleys watered 
by as many large rivers. 

Divisions and Towns. 



Bor^mah. — ^Man'delay, A'va, Am- 

arapu'ra, Bha'mo. 
Siam'.— Bankok', Yu'thia. 
La'08. — ^Lanchan^, Changmai'. 
Anam'. — Hue', Ke'sho. 
Ifola'ya. — Perak', (a small vill.) 
British Peovinces, viz.: — 

1. Brit Bnr'malL — Arracan', 



Bangoon', Frome, Pegd', 
Mommein'. 
2. Straits' Settlements.—- 
George'town, Malac'ca^ 
Singapore'. 
Gambo'uai. — Pnomb Pinh, 

Udong'. 
Lower Cochin' China. — Saigon'. 



Xandelay, present cap. of Burmah; former caps.,— Ava, Amarapnra. and 
Xonohobo, on the Irrawady, the first two reduced to ruins by an earthquake in 
1889. Shamo, entrepot of trade with China. Bankok (300,000): gt seat of 
commerce ; many of the inhabitants live on bamboo rafts floating on the R. 
Heinara. Hue', (100,000,) strongly fortified in the European style by French 
engineers. Azraoan, extremelv unhealthy. Bangoon: gt. trade. Pegu: most 
productive naphtha wells, uoulmein, ch. town and sea-port in Tenasserim. 
Singapore, (I. of Singapore,) gt. emporium of commerce for the £. Indies. Sai- 
gon, (180,000,) fortified in tiie European style ; naval arsenal and docks. 

(Climate, Productions, &o. — ^The dimaie and natural pro- 
ductions are much the same as in India; but the climate is 
moister and more salubrious to Europeans. The industries are 
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limited; but commerce is extensive in Siatn; and the gon. are 
excessively deepotic 

Among thEYegctabl8p«idnot«»r6 tbe giraboge. thegnm ot k Inw in C»m- 
bodia, (lience tbe osmojEatU p«rclu^ the dried jiilu of Uie caoalicliolic tf«e. 
dye woikIb, medieinei, and perfDinw. Wills slepbanU are found In Slam, and 
gently i)r1iad,oncoribetiueg or the king being 'Xiordotthe White ElepliMils.' 
Tho metali^ pncLooa ahmu, and pativlflam, an varj plentiftiL 

The Bnnnea* ucal in fading and tMU-aatlog— tbe pagodaa. Idols, bsnes, 
■nd principal liulUlngt being U^lj decanted. Bhlp^nilding Is carried on 
la^pilj In Cochin China; and the Malaji are flxaallcnt aallon, bnt notorloos 
uintas. The euU«ota at the King ot BUuu (Dd tb* Bmptror of Bumuih »n tot- 
bidden, ifndar paUi of death, ntn to mention tbeii luvenigna' namei. 
~ ~ ~ im Um tag Uncat dtiet ol Asia Mith London. Vrito 

wmi of the CUaaa. Daieribe In wridsg ■oms 



ualed. Clarify ttaa t 
Londoa to Bombay, GalcnCta, 6lug)i[iore, Canton, aiul Hagaaaki Draw a map 



EflTPT. 

Genenl Aspect — Egypt coDsists of tlia long narrow vtUey oE 

the Lower Nile, from 5 to 25 m. in breadth, enclosed 1^ a double 

range of hills, geueritlly low, which defend the volley from the 

Unas of the desert beyond. 

Divisions akd Towns. 
Baba'ii or Lower Egypt. — C&l'ito, Aleian'dria, Tloset'ta, Duniet'ta, 
Vosti'ni or Central Egypt— Ghi'zeh. Be'ni-Soiief'. [Suez*. 
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CAIRO, or OtBASD CAIRO, (Nile,) pop. 250,000, the lai^gest city in Africa; 
ch. entrep6t of Egyptian commerce ; divided into distinct quarters, according 
to the race and religion of the inhabitants ; many splendid bnildings, mosqnes, 
and minarets; streets narrow, dwellings mean, and built of sun-dried brick. 
Alexandria, pop. 150,000, founded by Alexander the Great, and named after 
him; once cap. of the East, and second city in the Roman Empire : ch. sea-port 
and emporium of commerce with Europe ; important station on the Overland 
Route. Rosetta : here was found the sculptured stone containing the key to 
the hien^lyphics of Egypt Snei, at the terminus of the Railway from Alex- 
andria and Cairo, and of the Ot. Ship Canal from Port Said. Ohiseh, 8 m. above 
Cairo, where are the three largest Pyramids. Thebes, destroyed 28 b.c., has 
stupendous ruins, the most noted being the magnificent temples of Eamac and 
Luxor; others are found at Edfoo, DenaenUi, Ac., in Upper Egypt. 

Climatb, Productions, &o.---The climate is exceedingly dry, 
equable, and healthy, and rain is almost imknown. At the 
Spring Equinox, the Simoom or Khamsin blows for 50 days; and 
the mirage, an optical illusion, occurs in the plains. The fertility 
of Egypt, which has always been celebrated, is confined to the 
Nile Valley, especially the Delta, fertilized by the annual inun- 
dations of the nver; but canals of irrigation are extensively used 
for the higher grounds. The ch. vegetable products are the 

grains, (durrah, millet, maize, wheat, and rice,) cotton, lint, 
emp, indigo, sugar, tobacco, opium, — durrah and dates, along 
with beans, forming the ch. food of the people. Besides the 
Aborigines, who are the feUahs, or cultivators of the soil, the 
people consist of Turks, Bedouins, Jews, and Europeans. The 
ch. industries are agriculture, commerce, and nmfs. of woollen 
cloths, pottery, and carpets — the mnfs. and commerce being 
monopolies of the gov. The commerce with the interior is conduc- 
ted by caravans. Egypt, which was one of the earliest civilized 
countries, is now subject to Turkev, and the gov. is conducted 
by a viceroy or Pacha, styled the Khedive. 



NUBIA. 
General Aspect. — ^Nubia is traversed by the Nile, which here 
makes a sweep called the Great Bend; but the valley is so narrow 
as to permit of no cultivation on its banks. E. of liower Nubia 
18 a desert of sand and rocks. 

Divisions and Towns. 

Upper Knbia. — Khart6um', SennSUir', Shen'di, Berlber. 
Lower Nnbia. — ^Derr, Ipsambul', New Dongola^ Sua^in. 
Eordofiaii'.— El-Obe'id. 

KHARTOTJK, at the confluence of the White and the Blue Nile, residence of 
the Egyptian governor. Shendi, a caravan station. Derr: mud huts, amid 
groves of date-palms. Ipsambul: two remarkable rock-cut temples. SLObeid, 
on an oasis, with gt. exports of gold, ivory, slaves, die 

Climatis, Productions, &o. — ^The climate is extremely hot 
and diy, but healthy. The natural products are nearly the same 
as in Egypt — ^the region of Sennaar being the most productive. 
The conmierce consists of an extensive transit trade oet. Egypt 
and the interior of Africa. The people are rude, and without 
arte, and under the dominion of Egypt. 
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ABYBSIKIA. 

Qensml Aspect — Abyssinia is higUy moimtainoas, with vast 
table-lands intersected bv valleys, rising in three distinct terraces 
from the Ked Sea, and cJoping towards the N.W. 

States and Towns. 



Tigre'.— Antalo, Ax'um, AdoVa, 
Massow'ah. 



Amha'ra.~GoN'DAB, Magddla. 
Sho'a. — Anko'bar. 



Antalo, near the B. Atbara, consists of 1,000 mean huts. Axnm, the anc. 
cap. OONDAB, 80 m. X.E. of L. Dembea, now greatly reduced Kasisowali, on 
a barren rock in the Red Sea, ch. sea-port ; centre of the hottest region in the 
world ; belongs to Egypt Magdala, on the Flat, of Talanta, taken by the 
Brit, troops under Sir Robert Napier in 1868, when King Theodore was slain 
and the captives rescued. Ankobar, 8,200 ft above the sea. 

Olimatb, Productions, &c. — The climate varies from the 
burning heat of the sea-coast and valleys to the pure and bracing 
air of the table-lands, and the severe cold of the mts. The soil is 
fertile, in many places producing three crops in the year. 
Vegetation increases with elevation: excellent pastures on the 
table-lands, and cedar forests on the mt.-tops. The coffee and 
cotton plants grow wild in the W., and senna, myrrh, and other 
medicinal plants abound. To the E. of Tigre' is an extensive 
plain, covered with salt two feet thick. The people are rude and 
oarbarous. The ch. industry is agriculture ; and there are mnf s. 
of leather, parchment, cotton cloth, tapestry, and iron and brass 
implements. Abyssinia, formerly imder the gov. of an Emperor, 
is now split into a number of petty states. 



THE BABBABY STATES. 

General Aspect.— Barbary is traversed throughout by the Atlas 
Mts., which increase in elevation from E. to W. Most of the 
streams are winter torrents, while those on the S. terminate in 
small salt lakes, called eebkaha, or lose themselves in the sands of 
the Desert. 

States and Towns. 

Moroc'co. — ^MoROc'co, Mogadere', Fez, Mequi'nez, Tangier'. 

Alge'ria. — ^Algiers', Con'stantine, Bo'na,^0'ran. 

Tu'nis. — ^Ttr'Nis, Caljes, Eairwan'. 

Tripoli — ^Tripoli, Bengha'zi, Mourzouk', Gad'ames. 

MOSOCCO, in the centre of a fertile plain, walled, spacious, but ill-built and 
filthy. Mogadore, ch. sea-port Fez, (40,000,) a fine town, the holy city of 
Morocco, with 800 mosques; ch. seat of mnf. of morocco leather. Aeqninex, 
rro,000,) a handsome town, with a large imperial palace. Tangier, strongly 
fortified ; once belonged to Britain. ALOIEBS, (58,000,) built in the form of an 
amphitheatre, stron^y fortified, and in appearance like a European town. Con- 
■tantine ; mnfs. of saddlery and other leather goods. TXTKIS (200,000) : of the 
cities of AfHca, next to Cairo for pop., and to Alexandria for commerce; 8 m. 
N.E. are the ruins of anc. Carthage. &airwaa, (50,000,) in a sandy plain, a holy 
city of the Mohammedans, with the finest mosque in Africa. TBIPOLI : gt. cara« 
van trade with the interior. Monrzouk and Oadames, gt caravan stations; 
Mourzouk, on an oasis, the last station for water and proYisions on the route to 
Bomou in Soudan. 
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Climate, Producjtions, &c.— The cUmate on the N. ia tem- 
perate, but S. of the Atlas range is intensely hot. Rain is rare 
in Slimmer. The soil is remarkably fertile, but agriculture is 
sadly neglected, and famines are frequent. The vegetable pro- 
ducts along the Medit. plain are wheat, maize, barley, cotton, 
indigo, tobacco, and the sugar-cane; and the mt. slopes are 
clothed with dense forests, especially with date-palms on the S. 
The people were till recently notorious pirates. The govs, are 
despotic, except in Algeria, which is a French colony. 

Morocco is governed by an Emperor or Sultan ; Algeria by a Regent, formerly, 
when independent, by a Dev; Tunis and Tripoli, (including Barca and Fezzan,) 
dominions of Turkey, each by a Bey or Pacha. 



Upper Guinea. 



WESTERN AFBIOA. 
Oeneral Aspect. — ^The suxfaoe along the coast is low, flat, and 
in many places marshy, and this plain extends, on an average, 80 
m. inland, bounded by mt. -chains running parallel with the coast. 

Divisions and Towns. 
Senegambia. — Fort St. Louis, Goree'; Bath'urst; Bissa'o. 
Upper Guinea. — Free'town, Monro'via, C. Coast Castle, Elmi'n% 

Coomas'sie, Abo'mey, Abbeoku'ta; Benin', Bon'ny. 
Lower Guinea. — ^Loan'go, San Salvador', St. Paul de Loan'da. 

Sub-Divisions. 

{—Native Tribes :— FouOahs, Yaloffs, Mandin'goes. 
— Foreign Settlements: — Senegal' (Fr.), Gam1E>ia (Brit) 
Bissa'o (Portuguese.) 
—Native States :—Libe'ria, Ashantee', Daho'mey, Tor'uba, 
Benin', Old Calabar'. 
-Brit. Settiements :— Sier'raLeo'ne', Grain Coast,Ivory Coast, 
Gold Coast, Slave Coast, &c. 
Lower Guinea.— Portuguese Settlements:— Loan'go, Con'go, Angola, Bengue'Ia. 
Fort St Louis (Fr.), 12,000 : gt. exports of gum. Bathnrst, (Brit) Bissao 
(Port), ch. seat of the Portuguese slave-trade. Freetown (18,000), cap. of Sierra 
Leone, founded for the suppression of the slave-trade. Uonrovia, cap. of 
Liberia, a rep. of Negroes freed from slavery. Abomey, gt traffic in slaves, 
palm-oil, and ivory; palace guarded by 1,000 women. Abbeokuta, said to have 
150,000 of pop. Benin : gt. exports of slaves ; dogs' flesh, roast monkey, bats, 
and lizards, are said to be sold in the market. St. Paul de Loanda, cap. of the 
Portuguese settlements in W. Africa ; the towns of Lower Guinea are all engaged 
more or less in the slave-trade. 

Climate, Productions, &c. — ^The coasts of W. Africa expe- 
rience a heat so intense as to cause spirits of wine to boil; and 
the climate is so extremely unhealthy to Europeans that Sierra 
Leone has been styled **The White Man's Grave." The soil 
presents the magnificent vegetation of the Tropics, often produc- 
mg two crops a-year> and aboimding in the richest fruits and 
flowers. Tne native govs, are excessively despotic, and the 
people extremeljr barbarous. The exports are gold, slaves, ivory, 
palm-oil, wax, hides, gums, tortoise-shells, rice, cotton, &c. The 
unports are piece-goods, wires, beads, and cowries (shells used as 
current money by the natives). The native dress is unbleached 
cotton, skins, or grass-kilts, and the food consists of goats' flesh, 
poidtry, river-fish, manioc, and pulse. 
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SOUTH AFBIOA. 

Ctoneral Aspect. — S. Africa consists of a series of terraced 
plateaux, rising from S. to N., separated and supported by mt.- 
chains parallel to each other, and cut transversely by deep 
defiles, called Kloofs. The rivers are numerous, but most of 
them small and dry in summer, and none of them navigable. 

Divisions and Towns. 

Orange B. Bep. — ^Bloemfon'tein. 
Transv&al Sep. — Potchefstrom. 



Gape Colony. — Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, Graham's Town. 

CidBba'ria. — But'terworth. 

Natal'. — Pie'termaritz'burg, 
D'Ur'ban. 



Bechna'na Coimtry. — Lattakoo'. 
Hottentof Ooontiy. — ISo town. 
Namaqn^' Land. — Ko town. 



Cm Town, (25,000,) S2 m. N. of 'the Cape,' built in Dntch style; strongly 
fortified; pop. composed of Dutch, British, Hottentots, Negroes, and Malays. 
Klipdrift. (R Fool,) centre of the diamond diggings. JFITrMB, on Port Natal, 
exports butter, hides, ivory, sugar, coffee, and wool. Bloemfooteia and Pot- 
ohefstrom, are mere villages. The Hottentots and Namaquas have no towns, 
but villages of rude huts, called KraalB, 

Climate, Productions, &c. — ^The climate is mild and healthy, 
but very dry. The warmest months are Dec. and Jan.; the 
coldest Jime and July. The soil is fertile where well watered, 
and the vegetation abimdant; but the general aspect of the coun* 
try is barren. No forests occur except in Natal, although the 
country is covered with thick 'bush' or copsewood, consisting of 
thorn ; 400 species of heaths are found ; the aloe is the most use- 
ful native plant; and vine-culture is a source of wealth. The 
minerals are copper ore, gold, and diamonds. The ch. industry 
is cattle-rearing. The exports are wool, hides, cotton, wine, ivory, 
aloes, ostrich feathers, &c. 

Gov. and People.— Cape Colony and Natal are Brit, colonies; the former 
founded by the Dutch, by ivhose descendants, called hoon or hoen (fanners), it 
is still largely peopled. Orange River Free State and Transvaal Bep. are two 
independent states, occupied mainly by Dutch emigrants from C. Colony, who 
carry on a trade in wool, ivory, and cattle-rearing. The Caffres (or Kaffirs) are 
a bold, warlike, and intelligent race, engaged in agriculture and pastoral pur- 
suits. The Hottentots are a lazy, degraded, and filthy race, of which the 
Namaquas and Bosjesmen (or Bushmen) are a species; while the Bechuanas 
are a species of Caffires. 



EASTEBN AFBIOA. 



General Aspect— E. Africa has a ooast-line of 3500 m., and a 
breadth of 200 to eOO m., with an estimated area of 1,000,000 
sq. m. (excluding Madagascar). The snr&oe strikingly corres- 
ponds with that of W. Africa. Pop. 10,000,000. 

Divisions and Towns. 



Soaia.--Soflla, Sen'a, Tete'. 
Mozambiq ' ne. — Mozambiq ' ue, 

Quillima'ne'. 
ZangaebaiT.— Zanzibar', Quil'oa. 



A'jan.— Bad. 
Somanli. — ^Ber1)era. 
Madagas'car.— Tananarive, Ta- 
mataVe'. 
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Bofala consists of mud hats; exports gold-dust, slaves, ivory, and amber; 
supposed to be the * Ophir ' of Solomon. Mozambiqne, cap. of Portnguese posses- 
sions in E. Africa. Zanzibar or Shaoganny (60,000), by far tbe largest town on 
the E. coast, cap. of the Imaum of Muscat's possessions in E. Africa; very un- 
healthy for Europeans ; ch. market in the world for the supply of ivory, gum- 
copal, and cloves. Berbera, a sea-port, with gt. annual fair, attended by mer- 
chants fh>m Arabia, India, Ac. 

The climate is extremely hot and insalubrious, and the rains 
are periodical. The products and people greatly resemble those 
of W. Africa. Mozambique and Sofala are Portuguese posues- 
sions under the gov. of a captain-general, and Zanguebar belongs 
to the Imaum or Sultan of Muscat. Madagascar is a kingdom 
with a constitutional or limited gov. under native sovereigns. 



^OBTH OENTBAL AFBIOA. 

I.— SAHARA, OR THE GREAT DESERT. 

General Aspect. — The Sahara is the largest desert on the face 
of -the globe. Its surface is covered with loose sand, gravel, sun- 
baked earth, and blocks of stone, often incrusted with salt, and 
generally destitute of vegetation and animal life. But oases or 
fertile spots are found in hollow tracts watered by springs, in- 
habited by a pop. estimated at 1,000,000. There are no towns. 
Numerous caravan routes cross its burning sands, the traveller 
often suffering severely from thirst and exposure to the simoom, 
which usually blows 10 or 12 hours continuously, darkening the 
sun, and impregnating the air with fine sand. 

Climate, &c. — The heat is excessive by day, although it is 
often cold by night. No dew falls, and rain is known only at 
intervals of many years, when it pours in torrents. The prodacts 
are dates, gums, and salt; the camel, ostrich, and gazelle, are 
the only animalH of the interior. 

II.— SOUDAN, OR NIGRITIA. 

General Aspect— The R of Soudan, in the basin of L. Tchad, 
is low and swampy ; the W. is traversed by the Niger and its 
tribs.; and the centre is hilly. 

Peincjipal States and Towns. 



In the West. 

Bambar'ra. — Se'go. 
Timbuc'too. — ^Timbuc'too. 

In the Centre. 

Bor'gon.— Bous'sa. 

Gan'do.— RaVba, Eg'ga, Fun'da. 



Sokoto'. — Sokoto', Ka'no. 

In the East. 

Bor'non. — ^Kou'ka, Angor'non. 
Bagii^mi. — Mase'na. 
Waday.— Wa'ra. 
Darfoor'.— Kobbe'. 



Bego (80,000), on the B. Jbliba: here Mungo Park, the gt. African traveller, 
first saw the 2<iger. Timbuotoo (20,000), on B Joliba, gt entrepot of trade bet. 
Barbary, Senegambia, and Guinea. SooMa, where Park was murdered in 1806. 
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Eabba (40,000), on R. Joliba; gt. trade in slaves and ivory. Bokoto or Baokatoo 
(80,000), the largest city in Central Africa ; gt trade with Guinea and Tripoli. 
Angomon (30,000): extensive trade in slaves, cotton, amber, coal, and metals. 
Kasena, a walled town, 6 m. in circuit. 

Climate, &c. — ^The climate is everywhere tropicsd and intensely 
hot. Nigritia, or Negroland, is the true home of the Negroes, who 
are not here mere savages, but are skilful in cultivating the soil, 
the mnf. of cotton cloths, and the forging of iron implements. 
Cotton, indigo, and tobacco, are largely cultivated. The ch. 
exports are gold-dust, iron, ivory, and ostrich feathers. Salt is 
extremely scarce here, as in Central Africa generally, and forms 
an important article of import from Barbary. 

ExEBCiSKS. — How do yon know from the map in what direction the Flat, 
of Abyssinia slopes? Name and point out the tribs. of L. Tchad and the R. 
Limpopo. Name from the map me tribes of the Gt. Desert Point oat Eaffa, 
Londa, and the Makololo Country. What is the difference in time bet Cairo 
and Morocco, and bet Cape Town and London? Group the towns of Africa 
according to the coast or river-basins on which they are situated. Classify the 
towns according to their leading characteristics. Give, approximately, the 
sailing and the direct distances from London to the Strs. of Gibraltar, Alex- 
andria, and Cape Town. Draw a map of each of the foregoing Divisions of 
Africa. 



COTTNTBIES OF KOBTH AHEEIOA. 
(Revise "North America," pp. 63-60.) 



HBinSH AMEBIGA. 

* General Aspect. — ^The W. of British America is a plateau tra- 
versed by two lofty mt. -chains; eastwards is a great plain, with 
the large inland sea of Hudson's B. nearly in the centre, and dis- 
tinguished by a magnificent chain of lakes, drained partially into 
Hudson's B., but chiefly N. to the Arctic O., and E. to the Atlan- 
tic. Labrador in the E. is a cold, barren, inhospitable plateau. 

Provinces and Towns. 

Dominion op Canada, comprising — 

(1.) Onta'rio. — Ot'tawa; Kingston, Toron'to, Ham'ilton, Niag'- 
ara; Lon'don. 

(2.) Quebec'. — Quebec', Three Bivers, Montreal', Sher'brooke. 

(3.) New Bron'swick. — Fred'erickton, St. John. 

(4.) No'va Soo'tia.— Hal'ifax, Syd'ney, (0. Breton I.) 

(5. ) Brit. Golum'bia and Stickeen'. — ^New Westmin'ster, Victo'ria. 
Prince Edward's Island.— Ghar'lotte Town. 
Newfoundland'.— St. John's. 
Hudson's B. Territory and Labiador'.— Fort York ; Nain. 

Largest Towns.— Montreal, 120,000, Quebec, 51,000, Toronto, 45,000, St. John, 
40,000, St. John's. 25,000, Halifax, 25,000, HamUton, 19,000, Ottawa, 15,000, 
Kiugston, 14,000, London, 12,000, Niagara, 10,000. 

Ontario, formerly known as Upper Canada, and Qnebeo as Lower Canada. 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, (inclading G. Breton I.,) Fr. Edward's L, and 
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Newfoundland, are known as the Lover Frova. In Hudson's B. territory, 
(which comprises 9/8 of Brit. Am.,) the tract bel Hudson's B. and the Rocky 
Mts. is known as Aanitoha, (formerly Rupert's Land,) with the colony of Red 
River Settlement, S. of L. Winnipeg. 

Ottawa (R. Ottawa): 0t deposits of magnetic iron ore. Kingstoa, an impor- 
tant military station, situated on the Lake of the Thousand Isles, the X.E. 
comer of L. Ontario, said to contain 1700 islets. Toronto ; gt. exports of 
wheat; has a univ., and literary and scientific institutions. Hamilton, a rail- 
way centre; one of the most beautiftd and prosperous cities in Canada. 
Clnebeo (St. Lawrence), 370 m. ttom the ocean ; former cap. of Brit. Am.; its 
citadel built on G. Diamond, styled the ' Gibraltar of America ' ; entrepdt of 
trade bet Canada and Britain, &c.; 8 m. N.E. are the Falls of Uootmorenoi, 
250 ft. high and 60 ft. wide ; near the city the 'Plains of Abraham,' the scene 
of Wolfed victoiy and death in 1759. Montreal, on an L in the St. Lawrence, 
the largest, finest, and most commercial city in Brit Am.; centre of a gt rail- 
way system ; the Victoria Bridge, (tubular,) 2 m. long, the finest in the world. 
St John {St. John. R.): largest and most commercial town in New Brunswick ; 
gt trade in timber, fish, and furs. Halifax, built of wood and strongly forti- 
fied ; ch. naval station in Brit Am.; the harbour one of the best in the world, 
could afibrd anchorage for all tiie navies of Europe. St Jolm's, gt. resort in 
the fishing season; nearest American port to Gt Britain. Fort York, ch. 
trading station of the Hudson's B. Ck>mpany. Kain, a missionary station. 

Climate and Productions, &c. — The dimate is severe, being 
extremely cold in winter and hot in summer; but the insular 

Portions are milder. Newfoundland is noted for its dense fogs, 
'he natural vegetable products consist of enormous forests, chiefly 
of white and red pine. Canada is equal to any country in the 
world for the growth of wheat and other cereals; and Indian 
com, hops, and tobacco, are the common crops. Newfoundland is 
destitute of timber, tiie soil is barren and rocky, and kitchen 
vegetables are the ch. crops. Vancouver's I. consists of fine 
prairie land; but Brit. Columbia is not well adapted for either 
cropping or pasture. The minerals are abundant and valuable, 
including iron, lead, copper, and nickel, with coal in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, while Brit. Columbia has some of the richest 
gold-fields in the world. As regards animalB, the Hudson's B. 
Territory is valuable only for its furs, and is under lease to the 
Hudson's B. Co. as a hunting field, occupied only by a few 
trappers and traders. Newfoundland has valuable fisheries of cod 
and seal, chiefly on the Great Newfoimdland Bank. 

Oh. Industries.— Agriculture, lumbering, (or timber-cutting,) fishing, mining, 
mnfs., commerce, and shipbuilding. 
Ch. Eaqrarts.— Timber, wheat, flour, fish, fdrs, metals, and oil. 

Peofls. — ^The pop. consists chiefly of colonists, (emigrants from 
Britain,) and the Aborigines or B>ea Indians; but Lower Canada 
(Quebec) is peopled by the descendants of the first French set- 
tiers, who speak French, and profess the K. C. religion. In the 
extreme N. are a few scattered Esquimaux. In Canada and the 
Lower Provs., which have been longest settled, education is 
carefully attended to. The Dominion of Canada (which is a 
Confederation) has a gov., consisting of a Governor-General 
appointed by the Brit. Crown, a Senate, and a House of Commons 
ekct^ by the colonists. 
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GBSEHLABD OB DABISH AUEBIOA. 

Genentl Aspect — Greenland ii generally snpDOSed to be aa 
ialuid, or else a group of islandB, bound together by eternal frost. 
Ita area is 380,W0 sq. miles, —more than three times the size of 
the Brit. Isles. Its sorltice is high and rocky, and the interior 
covered with fields of snow and ice. Glaciers protrude even into 
the sea, and ore broken off by the waves, thus forming icebergs. 

Cliuate, Ilc. — The climate is very severe, July being the only 
month that snow does not fall The vegetaHon is entirely Arctic, 
kitchen vegetables being alone cultivated, along with a few patches 
of com and potatoes in tbe 3., where, from the verdura of the 
short summer, it received at first the name of Grfen-laod. The 
people number about 10,000, of whom '/» are Danes, and the 
rest Esquimaux, converted to Chriatianity by Moravian n ' 




The food of Uie QreanlandoTS, tike that of EBaDimi 
Bsh. reindeer fleah, and •rbsleuidBeslolL Their dr 
dried, and their bourn o[ drift-loga or blocks of enov 



UNITED STATES. 
General Aspect.— The United States occupy the S. half of 
the Temperate Zone in N. Am. The torm is nearly oblong, 
being 2,500 m. by 1,300 m. in mean length and breadth ; coast- 
line, 12,600 m. The K. part of the AtJantio ooaat ie high and 
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rocky, with excellent harbours; the S. part and the Gulf coast 
are low and sand^; and the Pacific coast is high and regular. 
The Borfaoe exhibits the three great physical features of the con- 
tinent. 

States and Towns. 

L — ^Eastebn or Atlantic States. — 15. 



Paf erson, Jer'sey City. 

Fennsylva'ma. — Har'risburg, 
PhUadel'phia, Pitts'burg. 

Bel'aware. -DoVer, Wil'mington. 

Bla'zyland. — Annap'olis, Balt- 
imore. 

Virgin'ia. — ^Bich'mond, Pe'ters- 
burg, Nor'f oik, Fred'ericksburg. 

West Viigin'ia.— Wheel'ing. 

District of Golum'bitu — ^Wash'- 

INGTON. 

N.GarQli'na.—Ral'eigh, Wil'ming- 
ton. 

S.Gar61i'na. --Colum'bia, Charles'- 
ton. 

Geor'gia.-Mill'edgeville, Savan'- 
nah. 



Maine. — Augus'ta, Portland. 
New Hamp'shire. — Con'cord, 

Ports'mouth. 
Ver'mont.— Montpe'lier, Bur'- 

lington. 
Haasachn'setts.— Bos'ton, Salem, 

Plym'outh, New Bed'ford, 

Low'ell, Worce'ster. 
Bhode Ldand. — ProVidence, 

New'port. [haVen. 

Connecticut. — ^Hart'ford, New- 
New York. — ^Al'bany, Troy, Sara- 

to'ga, New York, and Brook'- 

lyn; U'tica, Syr'acuse; Ro'- 

chester, Buffalo. 
New Jer'sey.— Tren'ton, New'ark, 

The States have an average area of 63,000 sq. m., or 8/4 that of Gt. Britain. 
The 13 original states are the above, except Maine and W. Virginia. The first 
six are known as the Kew England States. Maine, famous for shipbuilding. 
Kew Hampshire, mountainous ; cotton and woollen mnfs. Vermont (' Green 
Mts.'), pine and cedar forests ; maple-sugar largely made. Massachusetts : gt 
mnfs., viz., boots and shoes, woollen and cotton goods ; the first of the States 
for fisheries, and tihe second for commerce. Rhode Island (not an island), the 
smallest state, but densely peopled. Cknmectiout, varied mnfs., especially 
sewing-machines. Kew York, colonized first by the Duteh ; the first of the 
states for pop., wealth, and commerce, with gt. mnfs. Pennsylvania, named 
after Wm. Penn, an Eng. Quaker, who colonized it ; first for iron mnfs., second 
for woollens and shoes. Virginia, the first Eng. colony, named after the 
Virgin Queen Elizabeth; seat of much of the Civil War of 1862-0. In the S.E. 
the Ot. IHsmal Swamp ; in the W. the Natural Bridge, 200 ft. high and 90 ft 
wide. Dist. of Oolumoia, 60 sq. m., under the control of Congress. S. Caro. 
Una produces most rice. The two Carolinas and Oharleston (town) named 
after Charles II. of England. 

PoxtUuid, active commerce. Sanger, gt lumber dep6t Boston, largest city 
in New England, noted for literature, commerce, and mnfs.; ch. seat of the 
American ice-trade from Wenham Lake, 20 m. X.E ; has extensive suburbs, 
viz., Camhri^, with Harvard Univ., and Oharlestown, b.p. of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in 1706 ; near it. Bunker's Hill, scene of the first g€ battle in the War of 
American Independence, 1775. Plymouth, a small sea-port, the oldest town in 
New England; the 'Pilgrim Fathers' arrived here from England in 1620. 
Lowell (B. Merrimac): ch. seat of cotton mnf., called the 'Manchester' of 
America. Kew Bedford, most largely engaged in the whale- fishing. Provi- 
denoe (Naragansett B.): second city in New England; mnfs., literary and 
educational Institutions. Kewport, famous watering-placa Hartford, arms 
and machinery. Newhaven, beautiftd town ; seat of Yale College. 

Albaoy (£. Hudson) : ch. univ. of U. S. Troy, ironworks. Saratoga, watering- 
place. Kew York, on Manhattan I., at the mouth of Hudson R., largest and 
most commercial city in U. S. Bn&lo (L. Erie), 16 m. S.E. of Niagara Falls ; 
fft. entrep6t fur grain and fiour bet. the N.W. and the Atlantic. Brooklyn, in 
Long Island, a suburb of New York. Byraonse (JBrie CancU) : gt salt mn&. from 
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aaltsDriiiM. Eoolieitar! very Urge flonr-mlllfl. PUlUripUft (B. IJetoiwije). 
SScoS^Sist^y in U. S.; noted for its regular Greets and extensive mnfi.; 
heiS^e uSted States declared their independence in 1776 Pittotog, m^ 
centre of valuable coal and iron mines; ch. seat of iron mnf. Wilmington 
?rSSM,a« B )rar8enal and various mnfs. Baltimore (CJussapeake B^: greatest 
tSbS^d iourmarket in U.S. Riehmond (James R.), cap of the Confederate 
States during the Civil War, 1862-6; largest tobacco mnf. in U. 8., and gt 
SSsS^flour cotton, and tobacco, trederioksburg (R. Rappahannock): 
he?e tbe ConfedeX^'der General Lee def the Federaf (or Northe^fongs^ 
13th Dec. 1862 ; neai- this the b.-p. of Gen. Washington 1732. WASHINGTON 
(fi Po^ioS^c). b^utiful city, with splendid public buildings :-the Capitol, the 
slat c^fCongress. the ' Wliite House,' the official residence of the President, 
&b • 16 m" Iw. is Mount Vernon, the residence and burymg-place of Gen 
WMhimSn. CharleVton. ch. town in the SB. States; gt. exports of rice 
S.tSrtobicco;&c7We the Civil War broke out in 1861. Savamiali (it 
Savannah) : gt. exports of cotton, tobacco, and lumber. 

II.— The Gulf States.— 5. 



Flor'ida.--Talahas'see,KeyWest. 
Alabama. • -Montgom'ery, Mobil'e. 
Mifisiflaip'pL— Ja3L'8on,Nat'chez. 



Lotiisia'na.- Baton Ronge, New 

Orleans'. 
Tex'as. — ^Aua'tin, Gal'veaton. 



Florida: in the S. are immense swamps, called the ' Everglades, 160 m. by 
60 m.. filled with islands covered with dense jungle of vines, evei^reens, pines, 
and palmettos. Louisiana yields the most sugar-cane ; Muaiasippi, the most 
cotton : Texas has extensive herds of cattle. , . . , . ^ ±^ 

Key West, on an I., one of the Florida Keys, (coral islands,) coinmands the 
entPMice to the G. of Mexico. Natohex, Mobile, (pron. MdbeeV,) and New 
Orleans, noted for gt. exports of cotton ; but New Orleans (R Missimppt\ the 
greatest cotton market in the world; greatest in the U. 8. for sugar and 
molasses; largest town in the S., and next to New York for commerce. 

III.— Central States and Territombs. 
(13 States and 2 Territories.) 



Tennessee'. — Nash'ville, Mem'- 
phis. [ville. 

Eentack'y. — ^Frank'fort, Lou'is- 

Ohi'o.— Colum'bus, Cindnna'ti, 
Cleve'land, Day'ton. 

India'na. — Indianap'olis. 

Ifich'igan. — Lan'sing, Detroit'. 

Wiscon'sin. — ^Mad'ison, Milwau'- 
kee. 



Illinois'.— Spring'field, Chicago, 
liinneso'ta.— St. Paul. 
I'owft. — Des Moin'es, Dubuq'ue. 
MJSBOu'ri. — Jefferson, St. Lou'is. 
Arkan'zas. — ^little Rock. 
Indian Territory.— Tahlequah'. 
Ean'zBS. — ^Tope'ka. 
Nebras'ka. — ^Om&ha. 
Dako'ta, (Ter.)— Yank'ton. 



Kentuoky, noted for its cavems-^he largest, the Mammoth Gave, 10 m. long. 
Ohio, the third state for pop. Illinois, Wisoonsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Uissouri, are fertile prairie lands. Kichigan has copper and iron in the N. 

Louisville (R Ohio) : extensive trade and mnfs. Oinoinnati (R. Ohio), largest 
city in the Central States, styled the 'Queen of the West'; greatest pork 
market in the world ; gt. transit trade. Detroit, shipbuilding, brass and iron 
foundries. Milwaukee (L. Michigan), famous for brickmaking. Chicago (L, 
Michigan) : the greatest grain exports in the world ; remarkable for its rapid 
growth— in 1831 had only seven or eight families ; almost totally destroyed by 
lire in 1871, when 500 persons were killed out of nearly 360,000 of pop., 12,000 
houses burned, and 100,000 persons rendered homeless. St. Paul, at the head 
of the navigation of the Mississippi. St Louis (R. Mi8si8sippi\ gt. military 
station; immense transit trade; dep6t of the fur-trade of the Rocky Mts. 
Dubuque : gt. shipments of lead. Omaha (R. Missouri), the midway station of 
the Gt. Pacific Railway from New York to San Francisco (California) via 
Chicago and Great Salt Lake (8300 m.) 



UKITED STATES. ', 

TV. — Wbsiebm'ob Fxcato Statks ard Teebitorie& 
(3 Stat«i oad 9 Teiritoriei.) 



Oftlifor'nia. — SacrameiL'to, 

Franda'DO. 
Nevldii. — Car'son City, 
Or'egoii. — Salem. 

TEBErrOBJES. 

Waah'ington, — Olym'pia. 



I U'tah.— Gt. Salt Ltfce City. 
Aiiio'Da.— Tuc'eon. 
Hew Mei'lco.— San'ta Fa' 
Colorado,— Den'ver, 
W/omiiig. — Fort Lar'amie. 
MonUna.— Virgin'ia City. 

AUas'ka. — New Archan'gel. 



Is'tetlllized by trtificial IrrigstLon. MbcL. . 



Lh aalt, The TttrUdriM ar 



le IndUa Ta. la occupied b)r tbc nr 
;dUiiOierout ofthaiiriQusstalei Aliuk 
-cbaaed by U. S. tram Riisslt ; inhabiUd c)i 



Baonmento (^^ELTToqunffl R.) : exteniLve commerca. Bia FranelKM, the mcBt 
ContiuerclL] clly on the Pacltlc. Ot. fillt Laks Olty (Jtrrdim K), aettlEd by thfl 



l«e«rtTff<r»i— New York, 926,0m, PhllaaBlphia. 
Chlcego, S19.000. BL Louis, Sl^.DCO, Balttmocc. '^u.vtni, a 
CifleluiHtl, Sia,000, Sat FnncUwi, lM,Dao, WiBbingtoa, 1M, 



.000. Brooklyn, aor.ooo, 
Pittab'argl 



Tlw tollowing in otder are above l!0,O0O, »ii.i— BuBUq. Newarlc. Louiavllle, 
Albany, Provldenca, CbarleatoD, Detroit, UilwAukee, Bichmacd, Kewhaven, 
Cleieluid, HotiUe. PortLmd, UempkU, SaTUuiab, WUmliiKlaiL 

Cliuatx, Pboddctionb, tc. — The climate partakes generally 
of tlie character of that of the continent, but over bo extensive a 
region there is great variety. The mineral prodncta are very 
great and varied, sush as the gold and quicksilver of California, 
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the silver of California, Nevada, and Kew Mexico, the iron, coal, 
and petroleum of Pennsylvania, mts. of iron-ore in Missouri, 
copper near L. Superior, and lead in Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa. The vegetation of the N. most nearly resembles that of 
Britain — the most important crops being wheat, maize, flax, 
tobacco, apples, peaches, and grapes. In the S. it is more of a 
tropical character — the forest-trees including the magnolia, pal- 
metto, &c., and the cultivated plants being the sugar-cane, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, maize, sweet potatoes, oranges, &c. 

The great oom-proclucing regions are the Central States, especially Illinois, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin ; the ootton-states are chiefly 8. Carolina, Georgia, and 
other S.E. states; tobaooo is grown chiefly in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and N. Carolina; rice in 8. Carolina; sugarcane in Louisiana, 
Geoi-gia, and Florida ; while in the N. the sngax-maple takes the place of the 
sugar-cane. 

The few remaining wild aniTnalB are mostly confined to the 
region W. of the Mississippi. Turkeys abound in the prairies, 
alligators are found in the southern swamps, and rattlesnakes in 
many parts of the country. The ch. industries are agriculture, 
manufacturixxg, mining, fishing, and commerce, — agriculture 
chiefly in the Mississippi region, manufacturing in the Appal- 
achian, and mining in the Kocky Mt. region. The ch. mnfs. are 
cotton and iron 

Ch. Exports.— Wheat, flour, rice, cotton, tobacco, hams, cheese, Ao. 
Ch. Imports. — Tea, coffee, sugar, (refined,) fine manufactured goods, && 

People. — The people are densely settled in the eastern states, 
and more densely in the N. than in the S.; but the tide of 
emigration is rapidly advancing westwards. Six-sevenths of the 
pop. are Whiter, chiefly of British and Irish extraction; but Ger- 
mans, Dutch, and French, are numerous. The Negroes, who 
number more than 4,000,000, are most numerous in the S., and 
were slaves till 1866. The Eng. language predominates. Educa- 
tion is universally diffused in the !N., but tne lower classes in the 
S. are very ignorant. The people generally are remarkable for 
intelligence and enterprise. There is no established religion, and 
the variety of Christian sects is enormous; but the principal of 
tliese are Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians. Ijie gov. is a 
Federal Rep., governed by a President, elected to hold office for 
four years. The Congress, or Legislature, consists of a Senate, 
or Upper House, and the House of Eepresentatives. 



MEXICO. 

General Aspect — ^The form of Mexico has been compared to a 
cornucopia, with its mouth to the N. The smfaoe consists, for 
the most part, of an immense plateau, from which numerous 
volcanic peaks rise above the snow-line, (15,000 ft.) This table- 
land divides on the N. into three mt. -chains, the centre one 
merging into the Rocky Mts. With two exceptions, the rivers 
are generally mere torrents, and small lakes are numerous. 
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Towns. 

In the Interior. — Mex'ico, La 
FueVla, Oax&'ca, Qaeretd,'ro» 
Guanaxu&'to, Guadalax&'ra^ 
San Luis Poto'si, Chihaaliua, 
Zacate'cas, Monterey'. 



K Ooast-— Matamo'ras, Tarn- 
pi'eo, Vera CrAz, Gampea'chy, 
Merida. 

W. Coast — ^Tehuantepec', Acu- 
pul'co, Mazatlan'. 



Largest Towni.— Mexico, 210,000, La Puebla, 76,000, Ouadalaxara, 70,000, 
Guanaxuato, 63.000, Queretaro, 48,000, San Lois, 84,000. These are all in the 
table-land of the interior, the coast-towns being very unhealthy. 

Uezioo (L. Tu^cfuco), 7470 ft. above sea-level, and surrounded by lofty vols. ; 
a fine and wealthy city, with many magnificent public buildings. La rnebla : 
numerous churches ; mufs. of glass, soap, steel, &c. Queretuo : magnificent 
aqueduct, 10 m. long. Ouaaaxuato, {x=h,) Zaoateoas, («=tA,) and Ohinuahua : 
rich silver mines. Onaialazara, tiie most important city, next to Mexico; 
noted for its jars made of scented earth. Montorey, most important town in 
the N.; gold, silver, and lead mines. Katamoras : exports specie, hides, wool, 
and horsea Vera Onu, Tampico, Acapuloo, and XaiatUm, ch. sea-ports ; Vera 
Gnu, seldom free from yellow fever. Tehnantepeoi sold to the U. S. for 
25,000,000 dollars. 

Glimats, Productions, &c. — ^The dimate varies with eleva- 
tion — moist, hot, and unhealthy along the low narrow coast 
regions; temperate on the slopes of the uplands; cold and drv on 
the table-lanoL Vegetation atso varies with elevation, that of the 
low lands being tropical The plants indigenous to Mexico are 
cocoa and vanula, (for making chocolate,) the medicinsJ plants, 
sarsaparilla and jalap, the cactus, which furnishes food to the 
cochineal insect, (so useful for dyeing,) and the maguey, whose 

t'uice is a favourite beverage of the Mexicans. Mexico has long 
»een celebrated for its minerals, its supply of the precious metals 
being almost exhaustless, but the silver mines are not so produc- 
tive as formerly; coal is nowhere found. The chief indostriea 
are mining and agriculture; and the exports are metals, cochineal, 
mahogany, dyewoods, hides, and medicinal plants. There are 
no roads fit for wheeled vehicles, and mules are the only beasts 
of burden. 

People. — ^The people consist chiefly of Indians, only about 
one-eighth being Spaniards, while about one-fourth are a mixed 
race. Known as Mestizos, Mulattoes, Quadroons, &c. The 
Spaniards (who originally conquered the countrv) are the 
wesdthy class, while the Indians are in a degraded condition. 
The gov. is a Kep., on the model of the U. S. ; but it is weak and 
unsettled, revolutions and insurrections being frequent. Mexico 
abounds with remains of its former greatness and civilization. 



GENTBAL AMEBICA. 

General Aspect — Central Am. seems, in a general sense, to be 
a continuation of Mexico. The suiface consists for the most part 
of table-land, surrounded b^ numerous cone-shaped vols., sloping 
gradually to the G. of Mexico, and becoming quite low towards 
the Isth. of Panama. 

K 
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DiYi8i02rs AKD Towiia. 



GuaJtimMtL — 'Sew GuatimAla. 
San Satvadof'.— ^aa Salvador^, 

Cojutepec'. 
Boaia'nB, — Comayag'iia. 



Hicang'iUL — Mana^nm, Leon'. 
MoBqaitia.— Blew'fields, Gre/- 
GoB'ta Bi'ca.— San Jose', [town. 
Brit HoDdn'iaa.— Bali'ze. 



Onatfanalft has a remarkable water toL ; most prosp° ro os state of Central 
Am. Hondnras 'inclading the Bay Is.), and Brit. Handnras. or Balise Q>ron. 
JktUei'), (amcnM for forests of mahogany and logwood. Koaias:«a incnides 
Uosqaitia or Mosquito Coast 

The laigest towns are on the table-land, and many of them hare sofTered 
severely from earthquakes. Vew Onstimala (40,000): mnlk. of muslin and 
artificial flowers. San SalTadsr, destroyed by an earthquake in 1854, but now 
rebuilt Leon (25,000), one of the finest cities of C. Am. San Jose', pop. 25,000. 

The climate, piodiicfciaiii^ and pop. of G. Am. are similar to 
those of Mexico. The ch. indoBtiieB are agriculture, miniog, 
and catting of mahogany and dyewooda for exportation. Except 
in Brit. Hondnras, which is a Brit, colony, tne form of gOT. ia 
republican, each of the five states of G. Am. being independent. 



WEST INDIES. 

General Aspect. — The W. Indies form an immense archipelago, 
extending in a curve from Florida to the mouth of the Orinoco. 
It is composed of three great groups and one minor one along the 
N. coast of S. Am. The surface is varied ; the Bahamas, being 
of sand or coral formation, are low and flat, and surrounded by 
shoals and reefs ; the Great Antilles are traversed by an elevated 
mt. -chain. Most of the Is. are of volcanic origin. 

Divisions. 

Baha'ma Is. — 6t. Baha'ma, Ab'aco, Eleu'thera^ New FroVidence, 

An'dros, San Salvador', Turk's and Ca'icos Is., &c. 
Ot AntiU'es. — Cu'ba, Hay'ti, For'to Bi'co, and Jama'ica. 
Little AntiU'es. — 1. Virgin Is. ; 2. Leeward Is. ; 3. Windward Is. 
Venezuelan Coast Chain. — Margari'ta^ Tortu'ga, Buen Ayre, 
Gura^a'o. 
The most of the Is. belong to European Powers, Spain claim- 
ing more than one-half of the whole area, and Gt. Britain more 
than one-sixth. They are divided as follows: — 

Spain.— Cuba, Porto Rico, Isle of Pines, and two of the Virgin Is. 

Britain.— The Baha'mas, Jama'ica; Tortola, Anega'da, Vimn Gord'a (Virgin 

Is.): Trinidad', Toba'go, Grena'da. St. Vin'cent, St. Lu'cia, Barba'does 

(Windward Is.); Domini'ca, Montserrat', Anti^gua, St Ghrist'opher's, 

Bai'bu'da, Anguil'la (Leeward Is.) 
Franoe.— Guadeloup'e, Mai-tlniqae, Besirad'e, Ma'riegalant'e, Les Saintes/ N. 

part of St Martin. 
Holland.— St £uBta'tius, Sa'ba, S. part of St Martin (Leeward Is.) ; OmlKi, 

Curafa'o. Buen Ayre (Venezuelan Coast Chain.) 
Denmark.— St Jolin, St Tliomas, Santa Cruz (Virgin Is.) 
Sweden.— St Barthol'omew (Leeward Is.) 
Veneiuela.— Maivari'ta. Tortu'ga, dco. (Coast Chain.) 
Ha^ti and Domini 'oa (independent).— I. of Hay'ti, San Domin'go or Hispaniola. 
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Towns. 

Spanish. — Hayan'a, Santia'go, Matan'zaBi Por'to Frin'cipe'; 

San Ju'an. 
BxitiBh. — Nassau' (New Providence); King'ston, Port Eoyal 

(Jamaica); Port of Spain (Trinidad); Bridge'town (Barbadoes); 

King'ston (St. Vincent) ; St. John*8 (Antigua). 
French. — ^Basse Terre (Guadeloupe); Point-a-Pit're, St. Piei^re 

(Martinique). 
Independent — ^Port-au-Prince (Hayti); San Domin'go (Dominica). 

larfMk Towna.— Havana, 200,000, Santiago, 87,000, Matanzas, 86,000, 
Kingston, 82,000, Port-au-Prince, 81,000, Porto Principe, 80,000, St Pierre, 
23,000, Bridgetown, 22,000, Point-a-Pitre, 20,000. 

Hayaaa or TheHavaimah, one of the most commercial cities in America ; noted 
for cigars ; its cath. contains the remains of Columbus. Ban Balvadw, or 
Chumanftai, one of the Bahama Is., the iirst portion of America discovered by 
Columbua Kingston, ch. commercial city of Jamaica. Port of Spain, hand- 
some town on a spacious harbour ; the L of Trinidad has a pitch lake and mud 
vol. Barbadoes, England's first colony, founded 1625. Sridgetown, seat of 

S>v. of the Windward Is. St John's, seat of gov. of the Jjeeward la San 
omingo, oldest city in America, founded by Columbus in 1502. St Thomaa 
(Virgin Is.), central packet-station for the W. Indies, Mexico, Central Am., and 
o. Am. 

Climate, PitopuonoNS, &c. — ^The climate of the lowlands is very 
hot and unhealthy, although the heat is tempered by cooling 
sea-breezes in the afternoons. Snow is unknown. The Is. are 
subject to fearful thunderstorms, hurricanes, and earthquakes. 
The soil is very productive, and has tropical vegetation, the ch. 
products being sugar-cane, coffee, cotton, tobacco, maize, (the ch. 
article of food,) indigo, arrow-root, pepper, and other spices. 
The forest-trees include mahogany and dyewoods. The minerala 
are plentiful in the Spanish Is., lead and copper in Jamaica, salt 
in the Bahamas, and asphalt in Trinidad. The only wild ani- 
mals now found on the la are the wild hog and monkey, but 
there are many beautiful birds and insects. 

The people consist of Whites, Negroes, and Mulattoes. The 
Negroes, who are very numerous, were formerly slaves, but are 
now freed, except in the Spanish Is. The field work is performed 
by Negroes, the climate being too hot for European labour. The 
descendants of European parents bom in the W. Indies are 
termed Creoles. 

There are only two native ^vs., viz., Hayti, in the W. end of the I. of Haytl, 
formerly French, and Domimca, in the B. end, formerly Spanish, and they are 
both Bepe. The Spanish Is. are each governed by a Captain-Oeneral appointed 
by the Spanish Crown ; the other foreign possessions by Governors and Coun- 
cils, UiB Brit, having in addition Representative Assemblies. 

ExjBBCisEB.— Name the rivers draining the N. of N. Am. into the Hudson's 
B., the Arctic O. , and the Atlantic. What are the two exceptions to the rivers 
of Mexico? Why are the towns of Central Am. on the table-land, and not on 
the eoast? How many states and territories are in the U. S.? What is the 
name of the central mt. -chain of Mexico on the N.? Name from the map 
the mts. of Cuba and Jamaica. Group the towns accordbig to coast or river- 
basin on which they are situated. Group them according to pop. Classify 
them according to leading characteristics. Give the direct and the sailing dis- 
tances bet. London and Montreal, New York, New Orleans, San Francisco. 
Draw a map of each countiy of N. Am. 



OOmiTBI^ OF 8. AXEBIOA. 

(K«yise "South America," pp. 60-66.) 

BRAZIL. 

General Aspect. — Brazil occupiea the greater portion of tbe "E. 
and Centre of S. Am. Its nuBice is mountainoiia in the E. and 
S., level in the K. and W. ; the former an immense plateau, ex- 
tending 2,000 m, inland ; the latter conaiating chiefly of the rich 
forest-plains of the Amazon and its gigantic net-work of affluents. 

In point of i\za, Brazil la Uie fifth laigEat aute In Uu woi'ld, bgiii^ snrpaaaed 
onlj' by the BiitUh, Buisian, ana Chinaaa Emjilrei, and tbe V. 8. of K, Am. 

Towns, 
S.B. Coart.— Ero db Jane'iro, I K.E. CoasL— ManmhSo, Para'. 

Bahi'o, Pemambu'co, Para- Inland. — Ou'roPre'to, SanPan- 

hy'ba. I lo, Cuyaba', Mat'to Gros'so. 

BIO SX JAVUBO, (400,000.) laiocBt and moat cociuierelal city In B Am.; 
th« bsrbont cepacloua enough to bold, vith eaaa, all tbe nayiea o( the world; 
tlw new town built In tlie European atyle. with boua«4 of granite, and ainidat 
the Oneat aoenerr; gt exporta of coffee. SfthU, or Hui Balvader. (125.000,) 
fonneroap,. h«a a One appearance; next 1^ Bio for niie and commerce. Par. 
luunbtieo, (IdO.DOO,) conii»lBes Hveral towns,— tho principal Seoife, tbe third 
largest lea-port, BO called from tbs coral reef, (reeij*.) which forma a breakwater 
to the fine faarbaur. Oon Preto, cap. of the richeut mimne piovlnca In BraiU, 



UuDonil m biea. narked f c 
ondB, and iiiecacuanh^ 



Town.') from Its rich guld mines. Oyahai 



— , , Ac — The climate ol tae Amatou 

Valley is trop cal, of the Centre and W more vaned wlul« thrt 
of the 8 B. coast is as genial as that of Italy The w " ' 
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is most luxuriant and Taried, the whole of the interior beins 
covered with vast forests. Only about one acre in 150 is culti- 
vated; but the ch. products are coffee, (supplying one-half the 
coffee produced in the world,) sugar, cotton, rice, maize, cocoa, 
manioc, tobacco, &c., with the Terha MaJt£ or Paraguay tea in 
the W. The minerals are important and varied, the diamond- 
mines in the river-beds bein^ the richest in the world. Among 
the wild ftnimalB of the contment are a great variety of birds of 
the richest plumace. The ch. industries are agriculture and 
mining, nearly all the labour being performed by slaves. 



OTJIANA. 

General Aspect — The coast region is low, being protected from 
the sea by dylceSy and extends iu>out 50 m. inland. The surface 
is then traversed by successive terraces from E. to W., with 
wide forest-covered valleys between. The Acarai Mts., in the S., 
separate Ck>lonial from Brazilian Guiana. 

Divisions and Towns. 



British Oni^'na. — George'town, 
New Amsterdam'. 



Dutch Gui&'na. — ^Paramari'bo. 
French Gui^'na. — Cayen'ne. 



Brit. Guiana comprises three settiements,— viz., Berbice {Bvrbtt9&% Demera'- 
ra, and Essequi'bo, (gut = fce€,) so called from the rivers on whicn they are 
respectively situated. Oeoxyeto'wn, (29,000,) built of wood; streets broad and 
traversed by canals, with numerous bridges ; 4/5 of the i)op. are negroes. Para- 
maribo, (16,000,) like Georgetown in appearance; the streets lined with orange, 
lemon, and tamarind trees ; gt trade, and an hospital for lepers. Cayenne, 
(6,000,) a mean, wretched place, used as a penal settlement by France. 

Climate, PROi)ncTiONS, &c. — ^The climate is hot and humid, 
and in the maritime region exceedingly unhealthy. There are 
two dry and two rainy seasons in the year of three months each. 
The sou is exceedingly fertile. The forest-trees are magnificent, 
and include dyewoods, palms, and valuable timber. The ch. 
vegetable products are su^ar-cane, coffee, cotton, the finest tropi- 
cal fruits and medicinal plants, Cayenne pepper, and other spices. 



OOIiOMBIA. 

(Venezuela^ Oranadian Confederation, and Ecuador.) 

Cteneral Aspect — ^The surfiace of these three states is highly 
diversL&ed, having in the W. three parallel ranges of the Andes, 
embracing the grandest vols, of the globe, and the immense llanos 
of the Crmoco m the E. 

Divisions and Towns. 

Venezuela. — Cabac'cas, Cuman^', Valen'cia, Marac^l>o. 
Grana'dian Ck)nfed. — Bogo'ta, Cartace'na, Panam&\ Popayan'. 
Ecuador^. — Qui'to, Kiobam'ba, Cuen^a, Guayaquil'. 

0AKACCA8, (50,000,) nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1812, when 12,000 
persons perished ; b.-p. of Gen. Bolivar, the liberator of Spanish Am. Cumana, 
ch. sea-port of Venezuela. BOGOTA, (43,000,) lai^e and handsome city, with 
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tmiv. and fine catk; fine scenery; its bnildings are low, and havetliick Walls, to 
guard against earthquakes. Cartagena, important jjort and arsenaL Panama, 
with excellent harbour and a good trade. dUITO, (76,000,) in a ravine at the 
base of the vol. of Mt Fichincha, 9,543 ft above the sea, and surrounded by 
snow-clad mts. : has a most delightftd climate, bat is exposed to violent earth- 
quakes. Chiayaqnil, {quU =. keel,) ch. port of Ecuador, with the finest harbour 
in the Pacific. 

Climate, Fboductions, &c. — In the lower gronnds the dimate 
18 hot, moist, and unhealthy, but the table-lands enjoy peipetual 
spring. The Tegetation is varied and luxuriant The forests 
yield cabinet and dyewoods, palms, (the most useful being the 
sa^o pahn,) the cow-tree, (which, when cut, yields a juice like 
muk,) plantain, (the staple food of the people,) Peruvian bark, 
caoutchouc, resins, &c. The llanos are not suitable for agricul- 
ture, being exposed to extremes of drought and humidity, but 
they sustain vast herds of cattle and horses, whose hides and 
tallow form articles of export. The mineral wealth is great, 
especially in Ecuador and the Granadian Confed. AU kinds of 
industry are much neglected, and internal commerce here, as in 
S. American countries generally, is greatly impeded from want of 
roads. These three countries, once united, are now separate and 
independent republics, the Granadian Confed. being also styled 
the U.S. of Columbia. The people consist largely of mixed races. 



FEBU AND BOLIVIA. 

Oeneral Aspect. — ^Pem and Bolivia are traversed throughout 
their ^ entire length b^ two lofty parallel ranges of the Andes, 
dividing the country into three pnysical regions, — ^viz., 1. The 
Western or Coast Region, 1,500 m. in length, and 60 m. in 
breadth, extending from the Pacific to the base of the Andes ; 
2. The Central Begion, bet. the crests of the two Cordilleras, 
consisting of plateau 12,000 ft. high, with numerous towns and 
villages; and, 3. The Eastern lU^on, consisting of immense 
t>lains, covered with vast forests, which extend up the mt. -sides, 
and containing the head-waters of the Amazon. 

Towns. 

5?ero'. — ^Li'ma, Calla'o; Arequi'pa, Cuz'co, Ayacu'cho, Pas'co, 
Bolivia. — CHUQxns&CA, Poto'si, Cochabaml)a^ La Paz. 

IIKA, (100,000.) 7 m. from the sea, Oallao being its poit; long the ch. com- 
mercial mart on we W. coast of S. Am.; founded by Rzarro, the conqueror of 
Peru, in 1534 ; a regular, well-built city, but with houses one storey high, with 
flat roofiB and unglazed windows, to withstand earthquakes. Arequipa, well built 
and flourishing, subject to earthquakes. Cuzco, (45,000,) cap. of the anc. empire 
bf the Incas, who ruled Pern before its conquest by the Spaniards. Ayaoucho, 
formerly called Huamaaga: a univ. and splendid cath. Pasoo, 18,720 ft. above 
the sea, the most elevated city in the world ; in the centre of rich silver mines. 

CHiraUISACA, (24,000,) also called Sucre, ('place of gold',) and formerly La 
Plata, C silver'); 9,842 ft. above the sea; has a univ. and fine cath. Potosi, (28,000,) 
at the foot of a silver mt., called Cerro de Potosi, perforated with silver mines, 
the richest in the world ; second highest city in the world. Cochabamba, (41,000,) 
a beautiful city, with fine cath. and palace ; its fertile district styled the ' Granary 
of Fern.' La Paa, (76,000,) bet L. Titic&ca and Mt Illimani, is the most com- 
inercial town. 
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Climate, pRODtrcrnoNS, &c. — ^Between the Pacific and the 
Andes is an arid, rainless, barren district; the want of rain 
being, in a measure, compensated for by a moist fog called the 
Oaru/i. The Central Plat, is mild and salubrious, while the 
Eastern Kegion is hot and humid. The valleys and table-land 
are productive. Of the vegetable products, the cinchona, or 
Peruvian bark, is one of the most important. The animals 
include the llama, used as a beast of burden, and the alpaca, 
useful for its wool. Mules are most employed for travelling. 
The minerals of these countries, including the precious metals, are 
the ch. source of wealth ; but the mines are not efficiently worked 
for want of proper machinery, roads, and other means of trans- 
port. The passes of the Andes are steep, narrow, and danger- 
ous. Guano is exported in great quantities, chiefly from the 
Chincha Is. • 

CHILI AND PATAGONIA. 

General Aspect — The BUiface of Chili consists of a long, narrow 

strip of land bet. the Pacific and the Andes, formed chiefly of 

the mt. slopes. Here the Andes attain their greatest elevation. 

Patagonia, 1,100 m. in length, has a lower elevation, the W. 

coast being greatly indented, and the E. a series of terraces, 

extending over 700 m. 

Towns. 

Chili. — Santja'go, Valparai'so, Concep'ciOn, Valdiv'ia, Copia'po. 

Patago'nia. — Pun'ta Arb'nas. 

8ANTIA00, (115,000,) on R. Maypocho, amid Bublime scenery, at the foot of 
the Andes; houses low, on account of earthquakes ; here, in 1863, occurred in a 
church a most terrible conflagration, When 2,100 females perished. Valparaiso, 
(•Vale of Paradise,*) 76,000 ; the most commercial city, valdivia, penal settle* 
ment of Chill and Peru. Copiapo, centre of the ch. mining district 

Climate, Productions, &c. — The northern part of the coun- 
try is rainless and barren, and known by the name of the Desert 
of Atacama,- but the central portion is delicious and luxuriantly 
fertile. There is but little ram E. of the Andes in Patagonia. In 
the centre and S. of Chili, vegetation is abundant, the products 
including potatoes, which are understood to be natives of Chili. 
The anlmalfl include the puma and the condor in Chili, and the 
guanaco in Patagonia. The mineral resources are great, especially 
copper, silver, gold, coal, precious stones, &c. ^ The ch. industriea 
are mining and agriculture. The people consist of descendants of 
Spania^s in the N. and centre, and of Indians in the S. Chili 
is the most prosperous of S. American states. Patagonia is 
claimed by tne Chilians, who have given it the name of the 
Colony of Magellan, but it is also claimed by the Argentine Con- 
fed. The native Indians are a tall, muscular race, nomadic, and 
subsisting by hunting and fishing. 

THE ARGENTINE GONFEDEBATION, OU LA PLATA. 
General Aspect. — The surface consists of pampas in the S., and 
the plain of £1 Gran Chaco in the N., only a few feet in cdeva- 
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tion. The first ia destitute of trees, and covered witli Inxnriant 
pastnre, tall grass, clover, and thistles, with a vast number of 
small salt lakes ; the second is an arid desert plsdn. 

Towns.— Bttb'nos Ay'res, Ros&'rio, Parana', San'ta Fe', CJorrien'- 
tes ; Cordo'va, Sal'ta, Tu'cuman, Mendo'za. 
BUENOS AYKE8, ('Good Air/) 120,000, a large handsome city, and ch. com- 
mercial town ; noted for jerked beef; many Bng. and French merchants. Cor- 
dova and Salta; gt trade in horses and mnles^Cordova has mnfs. of coarse 
woollens, turned articles, and Morocco leather. XendoKa, ch. entrepot of trade 
bet. Bnenos Ayres and Chili. 

Climate, Prodxtcstions, &c.— The climate is, in general, hot 
and very dry, and on the plateaux in the W. salubrious, but in 
the E. rain is abundant. Little of the soil is cultivated, the 
rest being roamed over by vast herds of cattle and horses in a 
wild state. The exports are hides, horns, tallow, and jerked beef. 
The people consist of Spaniards, Indians, and mixed races. The 
inhabitants of the pampas are Gauchos, who pass most of their 
time in the saddle, galloping after their cattle. 

PAEAGUAY Ain) TJEXTGXTAY. 
General Aspect — Paraguay is wholly inland, bounded E. and 
W. by the Parana and the Paraguay, hilly in the N.E., and flat 
and swampy in the S. Uruguay is hilly in the interior, but 
level along the coast, and destitute of wood. 

Towns. — ^Asuncion; Montevideo. 

ASmrCION or Assnmptian, (8,000,) at the confluence of the Paraguay and 
the Pilcomayo ; gt. trade in tobacco, sugar, hides, timber, and mate'. XONTE 
VIDEO, (120,000,) * View Mt.,' so named flrom a mt behind; agt commercial 
emporium, especially for the essence of meat. 

The climate, though damp, is generally temperate and healthy. 
No minerals have yet been discovered in Paraguay, but they 
are very abundant in Uruguay. In every other respect these 
two countries greatly resemble the Argentine Republic. 

Exercises. — ^Which two states of 8. Am. does Brazil not reach? Name the 
vols, of Ecuador. Why are the ch. towns situated on the highlands of Ecuador 
and Granadian Confederation? Where are the ch. seats of pop. of Peru and 
Bolivia? Group the towns of S. Am. according to coast or river-basin on which 
they are situated. Classify the towns according to their leading characteristics. 
Give the sailing and direct distances fh)m London to Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Ayres, Santiago, and Lima. Draw a map of S. Am., inserting the towns. 

CGUNTBIES OF OCEANIA. 
(Revise "Oceania," p. 66.) 



I.— AXTSTBALASIA. 

1. AUSTRALIA OR NEW HOLLAND. 

General Aspect — ^Australia, the smallest of the continents, is 

of an irregular onion form. Along the N.E. coast, at 20 to 60 

m. from the shore, extends the Gt. Barrier Reef, 1,200 m. long, 
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and from a few hundred yards to 1 m. in width. The Barfia.oe of 
the interior is level and low-lying, surrounded by a border of 
more elevated lahd, especially along the eastern shore, where Mt. 
Kosciusko, in the Australian Alps, rises to 7,308 ft. The surface 
of Tasmania is diversified with mt. -^eaks, table-lands, plains, and 
valleys. The rivers are few and unimportant. 

Bays and Straits. 



N. Ooast.— G. of Carpenta'ria, 
Van Die'men's G., and Queen's 
Chan.; Tor'res Straits, bet C. 
York Pen. and New Guinea. 

W. Coast.— King Str., Ex'mouth 



St. Vin'cent G., Spen'cerG., 
Encoun'ter B., Port Phil'ip; 
Bass Str. bet. Victoria and 
Tasmania. 
E. Ck>a8t — More'tonB., Her'vey 
G., Shark B., Geograph'e B. B., Halifax' B., Princess 
& Goa8t->Gt. Australian Bight, I Charlotte B. 



Islands. 



In the N. 
MerviUe I. and Bath'urst L 



In the S. 
Kangaroo' I., King's I., and 
Fumeatiz'Bu 



Capes and Peninsulas. 



N. Cawt.— C. York, C. Am'- 

hem; C. York Pen. and 

Am'hem Pen. 
W. Coast— C. Lon'donderry, C. 

Leveq'ue, N.W. Cape, and C. 

Leeu'win. 



S. Coast— C. Ar'id, C. Catas'- 
trophe', and C. Wil'son ; 
Eyr'ia Pen. and York Pen. 

E. Coast — C. Howe, Sandy C, 
and C. By'ron, C. Mel'ville. 



• MOXTNTAINS. 

Bine MtB., Liverpool, and Kew England Banges, in N. S. Wales. 
Australian Alps, I^rrenees, and Grampians, in Victoria. 
Gawler Ba. and Hinders Ba., in S. Australia. 

KlVEBS. 

B. Murray, from the Australian Alps, flows W. and S. through 
Victoria, New S. Wales, and S. Australia, into Encounter B. ; 
length, 2,000 m.; area of basin, 500,000 sq. m. 

Tribi. — ^Dar'lmg and Murrumbidg'ee. 

Lakes. 
Ifl. Tor'rens, Eyre, Fiome, Gregory, and Gairdner, in S. Australia. 
Is, Austin and Moore, in W. Australia. 

Divisions and Towns. 
Kew Sonth Wales. — Syd'ney, Paramat'ta, Newcas'tle, Maitland, 

Bath'urst. 
Victo'ria. — Mel'boume, Geelong', Sandliurst, Ballaraf; 
S. Australia. — Adelaid'e, Koorin'ga. 
W. Australia. — ^Perth, Freeman'tle. 
N. Australia. — Port Dar^win. 
Qneens'land. — Bris'bane, Ip'swich, Rockhamp'ton. 
Tasma'nia. — ^Ho'bart Town, Launce'ston. 
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Largest Ttf«Bi.--8ydney, 140,000, Henwnrne, 180.000, Ballarat, 40,000, 
Adelaide, 25,000, Oeelong, 23,000, Brisbane, 20,000, SandhTUSt, 18,000, New- 
castle, 10,000, Maitland, 10,000; Hobart Town, 20,000. 

Sydney, (Port Jackson,) large, elegant, and commercial city; exports gold and 
wool. Paramatta, oldest town in the colony; orchards and vineries. New- 
castle : valuable coal-mines. Maitland, in an extremely fertile district, termed 
the ' Granary of New 8. Wales/ Sathnrst, ch. town in the gold region. Mel- 
bourne, (Yarra Yarra,) 8 m. from Port Philip; two-thirds of its large exports 
consist of gold. Geelong : gt. exports of wool. Sandhurst, a mining town. 
Ballarat, second to Melbourne ; centre of the richest gold mining district in the 
world. Adelaide, {TorrtnSy) 8 m. from the sea; exports wool and copi>er. 
Kooringa: copper mines. Krisbane exports wooL Hobart Town {R. Derwent) : 
fine harbour, with extensive foreign commerce. Laimceston, in the N.: consider- 
able trade with Victoria and New S. Wales. 

Climate, PRODUcrnoNS, &c. — ^The dimate of the Australian 
colonies is generally very dry, but the N., being situated within 
the Tropics, is subject to periodical rains and a high temperature. 
In Tasmania it is delightful, and highly salubrious. The vegeta- 
tion is peculiar to Australia, consisting principally of gum trees, 
acacias, and heaths. Our important food-plants are successfully 
cultivated. The animalfl are peculiar; no quadrumana, pachyder- 
xnata, and mminantia are found, but 105 species of marsupialia 
or pouched animals. The most important animals are the kan- 
garoo, the omithorynchus or water-mole, and the dingo or Aus- 
tralian dog. The emu, lyre-bird, and black swan, are peculiar. 
The domestic animals have been introduced from Europe, and 
thrive admirably. The minerals are gold, copper, coal, and iron. 
The ch. industries are mining, pastored, and agricultural pursuits. 
The ch. exports are gold, copper, and wool, and the imports are 
grain, flour, and manufacturea goods. 

People. — The pop. consists mostly of Brit, settlers and their 
descendants. There is no established religion, and elementary 
education is well advanced. Sydney and Melbourne have each a 
university. The gov. is that of a British colony — a Governor, 
Legislative Council, and House of Assembly, except N. Austridia, 
which is not yet constituted a colony. 

The Aborigines are of the lowest type ; they are of a sooty colour, live in 
holes in the earth, wear little clothing, and live on roots and fish ; and their 
weapons are the spear, club, boomerang^ and tomahawk. They are rapidly do- 
creasing. 



2. NEW ZEALAND. 

Cteneral Aspect— New Zealand consists of a chain of Is., moi« 
than 1,100 m. in length. The sar£EM)e is diversified. A chain of 
snow-dad mts. traverses the two northern Is. in the direction of 
their greatest length, with several volcanic peaks, tiie highest 
being Mt. Cook in South I., 13,200 ft. 

Bays and Straits. 

Hawke B., B. of Plenty, Haura'ki G., Cook Str., Tas'man or 
Blind B., Foveaux' Str. 



hbw zealaho. 
Capes ajo> Pbnihbulab. 



pROVINCn ANB TOWKS. 

WerUngton.— Wkl'usotow. | Uel'ion.— NeV 
Enwke B. — Na'pier. 
Auoklond. ~ Aacklond. 
Taranft'kL— New Hym'oath. 
MarllwroiiglL — Pic'lon . 
WZLLIXOTOff, 



Ottii'terbnry. — Chrisf chnrch. 
Oti'go. — Duna'din, Invercargill'. 
Weatland.— Hokitild. 



d Q, d' 



ID l^nticLsco, I>iin*dlii, (11 



in,) flnt establlBbed Df the N. 

itth'sydney. MflibQUme. Sm 
compofifid of emigraDlA from i 
n tliB neighbCjurhoDd. 



e Free Cbnrcli 



CuMATB, FftosntmoNs &c — Tbo climate u rem&rkably mild 
and salnbriDUB, The conntrf is covered with eiteaaive Tegetatun, 
the tree-fern and kann pme fonning exteoUTe foreata and N Z 
flax forms cordage of unj^lar ten'inlt Much of the p i1 ta 
adapted either for agnoulture or ( itt' r inrig 1 ht I mpBtii. 
ii.ntnia.1« have been mtroduced by 
the colonutta, and thrive well 
There are no serpents or venomons 
reptilea and the whale hahery is 
Bucceasfully puraued The mmemJ 
prodncts are valnsble and eiteo 
aive, conaiitiug of gold, iron sand 
coal silver to. The people 
consiHt of Bnt. emigrants and , 
Maoris, chiefly in North Island 
who are tall, well built, mtelli (, 
geni^ with glossy black hair and fe 
copper complexion belonging to 
the Malayan race. The Maoris ' 
are often at war with the colon 
istt. Ediicstion u well attended 
to The gm u tbat of a Bnt 




3.— PAPUA OR KEW GUINEA, to. 
QenenJ Aspect — Pspna is, next to Borneo, the largest I. on the 
globe, being 1,200 m. long, 300 broad, and 274,500 bit. m. in area. 
Pop. 1,000,000. Its fonn resemblea that of a crocodile, with its 
head to Borneo and back to the Eq. The interior ia very little 
known, except that it is very mountainous, rising in the E. to 
13,000 ft. Foreata cover a great portion of the area, and in- 
olndc'tbe camphor-trea and aago-palm, while aromatio uotmeg, 
ywM, and «woa-nut» are pleutifuL This ia the native land of 
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the bird of paradise, and a huge pigeon as large as a turkey. The 
climate is exceedingly wet and unhealthy. The people are a 
puny, stunted race, with hair growing in tufts, turned-up noses, 
prominent lips, and sooty skin. 

The other erom» are Antipodes I., Norfolk L, the Lonisiade Aroh^elaffo, 
Kew Oaled(n&, Kew Hebrides, dueen Oharlotte Is., Solomon's Is., Kew sritam, 
Kew Ireland, Admiralty Is. 

The Kew Hebrides coDsist of a long chain of volcanic Is. Odoriferous sandal 
wood is exported to China to he burned as incense in idol-temples. In 
Errtmianga, one of them, the missionary Williams was murdered, in 1839. 
Antipodes I., the land most nearly opposite Gt. Britain. Norfolk I., lately 
used as a penal colony, now occupied by the Pitcaim Islanders. 



n.— MALAYSIA. 

General Aspect. — Malaysia, called also the Eastern, Indian, or 
Asiatic Archipelago, is the largest collection of islands on the 
globe. They are all of volcanic origin, and the two highest smts. 
are Mt. Ophir, 13,840 ft, in Sumatra, and Kini Balu, 13,698 ft/, 
in Borneo. 

Divisions and Towns. 

1. Sim'da Is., (viz.: — Suma'tra, Ja'va, Ba'li, Lom1)ok, Sumba'wa^ 

Timor^ &c.) — Acheen', Falembang'; Bata'via^ Samarang', 
Souraba'ya; Soerkar'tak, Djokjokar'ta. 

2. Bor'neo, &o, — ^Bor'neo, Sarlkwak; Pontia'nak. 

3. Gel'ebes, &c — ^Macas'sar. 

4. Molno'cas or Spice Is., (viz. : — Gilolo, Ceram', &c. ) — ^Amboy'na. 
6. Philippine' Is., (viz.: — Luzon', Mindana'o, Palawan', &c.) — 

Manilla. 

Largest Towns.— Batavia, 135.000, Sonrabaya, 130.000, Manilla, 100,000, Djok- 
Jokarta, 90,000, Falembang, 25,000, Samarang, 22,000, Pontianak, 20,000. 

Java: in the interior is apoisonons valley, known as the 'Valley of Death,' 
in which no animal can live on account of poisonous gases; its forests contain 
the Upas tree, whose Juices are very poisonons. Java is so fertile that it has 
been styled the 'Granary of the Archipelago.' Batavia, largest town, with gt. 
exports of finest spices. Bome<^ divided by the Equator into two nearly equal 
portions. Barawak, ruled by Sir James Brooke, who suppressed piracy, and 
greatly improved his subjects. Labuan contains valuable coal mines. Celebes 
and Gilolo, remarkable for irregular outlines. Hacassar oil is tiie product of a 
common forest tree. The Xolncoas yield the finest cloves, nutmegs, and other 
spices ; on the coasts are pearl and i^pang fisheries. The Philippines include 
1,200 islands. The finest tobacco, sugar, and rice, are common products. Uaailla 
cigars are famous. The Philippines are, next to Cuba, Spain's finest colony. 

Climate, PnoDncnoirs, &c. — ^The climate is moist, and the 
temperature is modified by sea-breezes. The vegetation is most 
luxuriant, second only to that of Brazil. The forest-trees indudo 
ornamental and dye-woods, caoutchouc, gutta percha, resins, and 
gums. The animals are similar to those of the S.E. of Asia» 
alonp with numerous birds of beautiful plumage, and there are 
edible birds' nests. The mineral products include gold, silver, 
tin, copper, iron, and coal. Most of the Is. are mountainous, 
and of volcanic origin ; and they are visited with frequent earth- 
quakes, hurricanes, and volcanic outbursts. 
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m.— POLYNESIA. 

Cteneral Aspect — ^The Is. are generally small, and are very beau- 
tiful. They are either low and coralline, or high and volcanic. 
The coral Is. are frequently surrounded by coral reefs, enclosing a 
piece of still water inside, with passages through, whilst others 
are quite round, with a lagoon or lake in the middle. 

Polynesia is divided into two divisions, N. and S. of the Eq.: — 

1. Micronesia — ^The Bonin' Is. , Ladrone' or Marian'ne Is., Car'oline 

and Pelew' Is., the Mar'shall or Mul'grave Is., and the Sand'- 
wich Is. 

2. Polynesia Proper, or Sonth Sea Is. — ^The Feejee' Is., Samo'a or 

Navigator's Is., Ton'ga or Friendly Is., Hervey or Cook's Is., 
Society Is., Aus'tral Is., Low Archipelago, the Marque'sas, 
and the Easter I. 

Sandwich It., ch. group in Polynesia, principal I., Hawaii or Owhy^ee, ch. 
town, Honolulu, in the I. of O^a, pop. 14,000; has constant communication 
with China, San Francisco, and New Zealand. Hawaii has two stupendous 
volcanic summits, viz. :— Mow'na Eea, 18,961 ft., and Mow'na Loa, 18,768. Hero 
Capt. Cook was killed by the natives, in 1779. Hervey's Is. ; one of them, Bux>- 
tonga, made known by the missionary Williams, where he laboured with great 
success. Society It. — Tahiti, the 'Gem of the Pacific,' extremely beautifal; 
the French claim a protectorate over these Is. Pitoaim L — long occupied by 
the mutineers of the Bounty (1789) and their descendants. 

Climate, Fbodxtctioks, &o. — The climate is moist, tropical, 
and healthy. The vegetation is luxuriant, but without great 
diversity. The nM)st vsluable products are the bread-fruit tree and 
cocoa-nut palm, along with banana, plantain, sugar-cane, yam, 
arrow-root, &c. No native animal existed when the Is. were dis- 
covered by Europeans except dogs, hogs, and rats ; but the sea 
teems with fish. The people are Malays, of a dark brown colour, 
use little clothing, practise tattooing, and are averse to industrious 
habits. The inhabitants were formerly idolaters, licentious, infan- 
ticides, and cannibals; but in many instances they have been 
converted to Christianity. 



ANTARCTICA. 
Antarctica appears to be a south circum-polar continent. The 
farthest point S. is S. Victoria Land, 815 m. from the S. Pole, 
with an active vol., Mt. Erebus, 12,400 ft. high, and an extinct 
one, Mt. Terror, 9,000 ft. Probably the whole space within the 
Antarctic Circle is filled with land, formins a jgreat Antarctic 
Continent, twice as large as Australia, nearly circular in form, 
covered with eternal snows, and devoid of vegetation. 

ExxRcisss. — ^Name from the map other heights in Australia and Tasmania. 
Name others in New Zealand, PM)ua, Aa. Name the other pieces of land round 
the S. Pole, besides B. Victoria Land. Group the towns according to coast, 
river-basin, and pop. Classify them according to leading characteristics. Give 
the approximate distances, sailing and direct, bet. London and Sydney, Auck- 
land, Batavia, and Manilla. Draw maps of Australia, New Zealand, Malaysia, 
and Polynesia. 
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PALESTINE OB OANAAN. 
BoundarieB. — ^N. Syria; E. Syria and Arabia; S. Arabia; W. 
Medit. or Great Sea, and Country of the Philistines. 
Extent— Length, 180 m.; breadth, about 60 m.; pop. 5,000,000. 

General Aspect. — ^The country consists of continuations of the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges, with the deep Valley of the 
Jordan between. Of these two teble-luids, the West is the most 
distinctly marked, being about 2,000 ft. high, while the Jordan, in 
its upper course, is 650 ft., and in the lower, 1,312 ft. below the 
level of the Medit. But hills and valleys variegate the region. 

Divisions. 
Roman Provinces. 
L Jude'a. — ^Tribes of Ju'dah, Ben'jamin, Sim'eon, Dan. 
II. Sama'ria. — ^Tribes of Eph'raim and Western Manas'seh. 
III. Galilee'. — ^Tribes of Issachar, Zeb'ulon, Naph'tali; AsVer, 

in Phceni'cia. 
rv. Fere'a. — ^Tribes of Manas'seh beyond Jordan, Gad, Beulben. 

Mountains. 



Mt. Leb'anon, on the N. fron- 
tier, viz.: liVanus, on the 
W., and Anti-Lib'anus, on 
theE. 

Ht. Gar'mel, K.W. of Manasseh. 

Mt Talxir, in Zebulon. 

Mt. Gilbo'a, in Issachar. 

MtB. Eph'raim, E'bal, Ger'izim, 
and Ga'ash, all in Ephraim. 



Qnaranta'nia, bet. Jerusalem 

and Jericho. 
Mt of Olives, E. of Jerusalem. 
MtB. of Ju'dah, W. of Judah. 
Mt Seir, S. of the Dead Sea. 
MtB. of Ab'arim, in Beuben. 
MtB. of GU'ead, in Gad. 
Mt Her'mon and Hills of Ba'- 

shan, in Eastern Manasseh. 



Lebanon, famons for cedar-trees ; the few now standing 3,600 years old. Car^ 
mel, famous for the sacrifice of GUjah; another Hi Carmel in Judah. Tabor, 
erroneously supposed to be the scene of Christ's transfiguration; from this hill 
Barak descended when he discomfited the host of Sisera. Oilboa: Saul and his 
three sons slain in battle with the Philistines. On Ebal and Oorisim the Israel- 
ites were assembled when the blessings and the curses of the law were pro« 
claimed: on Cherisim the Samaritans built their temple. Quarantaaia, supx>08ed 
to be the scene of our l/ord's Temptation. Olivet : where our Saviour w^t over 
the city of Jerusalem, and scene of the Ascension. Abarim ICta. : ch. smts.:*— 
Nebo, Pisgah, and Peor. From Piagah Moses viewed the Promised Land, and 
here he was buiied. 

Plains, Wildernesses, &c. 



£1 Ghor or Plain of Jordan. 
PL of Jez'reel, in Issachar. 
PL of Sha'zon, along the coast 

of Ephraim and Manasseh. 
VaL of A'chor, E. of Benjamin. 



VaL of Jehoeh'aphat, bet Jeru- 
salem and the Mt. of Olives. 
PL of Mam'xe, S. of Henbron. 
Wild, of Jude'a, W. of Dead Sea. 
Valleyof Salt, S. of the Bead Sea. 



The 71. of Jordan, 70 m. long and 7 or 8 m. wide. Towards the S. it expands, 
forming on t^e E. the Pla. of Xoab, and on the W. the PL of Jorioho. PL of 
Jezreel, also called PL of Esdraelon, Yal. of Hegiddo, and the Great PL, is 16 
sq. m. in area; scene of many impoiiant b&ttlea. YaL of Aohor: here Achan 
was stoned for taking of the spoil of Jericbo. YaL of Jdioshaphaty called also 
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the VaL of Kedroi^ a deep rugged ravine where the people of Jerusalem 1)uried 
their dead. Fl. of Hamre, contained the burying-place of Sarah, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. The Wild, of Judea included the Wildemewea of Engedi, 
Ziph, Kaon, and TekoiJi. Val. of Salt : David gained a great victory over the 
Edomites. 

Minor Valleys were the Fl. of UoYeh, now the Valley of ITablout', bet. Ebal 
and Gerlzim— contains Joseph's Tomb and Jacob's Well ; the Yal. of Hin'nom, 
S W. of Jerusalem, where the Jews sacrificed their children to Moloch ; the Val. 
of Eeph'aim, bet. Jerusalem and Bethlehem, where David twice def. the Philis- 
tines ; the Val. of EOah, N. W. of Judah, where David slew Goliath ; the Val. of 
Eshool, near Hebron, whence the spies brought the grapes ; the Wild, of Beer- 
sheba, in the S. of Simeon, in which Hagar and Ishmael wandered; and the 
Val. tA J^dloTii near Gibeon, where the sun and moon stood still at the command 
of Joshua. 

KlVEKS. 



and the Sea of Galilee to the 
Dead Sea. 

Mowing into the Jordan. 

Brook Ghe'rith, .in Ephraim. 

Br. Ee'dion, in N.E. of Judah. 

B. Aynon, in S. of Reuben. 

B. Jar'math, in Manasseh East. 

Br. Jabl)ok, in Gad. 

At Eiahon Elijah slew the 400 prophets of Baal after his sacrifice at Carmel. 
Jordan, course 180 m., direct distance, 100 m.* remarkable for its passage by the 
Israelites and our Saviour's baptism. At Oi&erith Elijah was fed by ravens. 
Near Jabbok Jacob wrestled with the angel. The Jordan is the only perennial 
stream,— the others depending on the rainy season or the melting of snows. 

Lakes. 



Flowing into the Medit. 

Ki'shon, in Issachar andZebulon. 
Ka'nah, bet. Ephraim and Man- 
asseh. 
So'rek, in N. of the Philistines. 
Be'zor, in Simeon & Philistines. 

Jor'dan, from Lebanon, flows S. 
through the Waters of Merom 



Waters of He'rom, E. of Naph- 

taH. 
Sea of Galilee', E. of Zebulon. 



Dead Sea, called also L. Asphal- 
tl'tes, Salt Sea, Sea of Sodom, 
and Sea of the Plain. 



Waters of Merom, now called Bahr-eLHuleh, 7 X4 m. Here Joshua def. the 
confederated kings of Canaan Sea of GkUilee, Sea of Tiberias, Sea of Chinner- 
eth, and Lake of Oennesareth, 13 x 6 m.: here our Saviour wrought many 
miracles. Dead Sea, called ' Asphaltites,' ft-om the abundance of asphalt or 
bitumen found in its waters ; ' Sea of Sodom ' and ' Sea of the Plain,' firom cover- 
ing the sites of Sodom and the cities of the Plain. 

Towns. 
Ju'dah. — HeHbron, Bethlehem, Adul'lam, Makke'dah, Lib'nah; 

En'gedi, Ea'desh-Bar'nea. 
Ben'jamin.--JEBU'SALEM, Beth'any, GiVeah; Je'richo, Gil'gal, 

Beth'el, A'i; Ra'mah, GiVeon, Em'maus. 
Sim'eon. — Beer'sheba, Zik'lag. 

Dan. — Zo'rah, Tim'nath, A'j^on; Danor La'ish, on the N. frontier. 
Phil'istlnes' 0itie8.-Jaf'fa, Aa'calon, Ga'za, Ek'ron, Ash'dod, 

Gath. 
Hebron, 20 m. S. of Jerusalem, one of the most anc. cities in the world ; early 
cap. of David. Bethlehem, m. S. of Jerusalem, b.-p. of our Saviour. Adollam : 
here David hid himself in a cave from Saul. Hauedah ; here the five kings 
def. at Gibeon were taken i^m a cave and hanged. Libnah: here Sennachei-ib 
was encamped when the Lord smote 185,000 of nis army in one night. Ensedi: 
here Da vid s urprised Saul in a cave. &adesh Bamea: whence Moses sent the 
spies. JEBITdALEK, the most interesting and renowned city in the world, 
built on four hiUs— Zi'on, Ac'ra. Mori'ah, and Bez'etha; destroyed in a. d. 70. 
3eth8ii7, 2 m. E. of Jerusalem; nere om Lord raised Lazarus to life. Jorioho 
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first city taken "by the Israelites. Gilgal: here the Israelites were encamped 
while conquering Canaan. Bethel: here Jacob had a renuu'kable dream, and 
Jeroboam set up a golden calf. Beersheha, reckoned the most southerly town 
in Canaan. JadBh or Joppa: here Jonah embarked for Tarshish; <^ port of 
Palestine. Ashdod, famous for the temple of Dagon. 

Eph'iaim. — She'chem, Sama'ria, Tir'zah; Sha'nm, Tim'natih- 

Be'rah, Shiloh. 

WanaaBfth (Half tribe of). — Csesare'a, l>o'thaiL 

Sheohem or Syohar : near this was Jacob's WeU. Samaria or Sehaste' latter 
cap. of Km. of Israel ; Shechem or Tirzah had formerly been the cap. Tiizah: 
here Zimrl fired the palace, and perished in the ruins. 8hil<di: here the taber- 
nacle remained 330 years. Csesarea, cap. of Herod, and tbe usual residence of 
the Roman governors. Dotiian : Joseph sold to the IslmiaeUtes. 

Is'sacbar. — Jez'reel, Shu'nem, Na'in, En'dor, Megid'do, Betiishan'. 

Zeb'nloii. — Nass'areth, Oa'na; Tibe'rias, Mag'dala. 

Naph'tall — Ha'zor, Sa'pbet; Ee'desb, Caper'naum, Cbora'zm. 

Ash'er. — Si'doD, Sarep'ta, Tyre, A'cre. 

Jezreel or Esdra'eloo, favourite residence of Ahab and Jezehel : here Naboth 
was stoned to death, and Jezebel devoured by dogs. Shnnem : here Elisha re> 
stored to life the son of his hostess. Kain : here our Saviour raised the widow's 
son to life. Endor : here the witch raised SamueL X^ddo: here Josiah was 
mortally wounded. Kaxareth : residence of Joseph and Mary, and of Jesus till 
he began his ministry. Cana, scene of our Saviour's first miracle. Caperaaum : 
here our Saviour frequently taught; called "Christ's own city." Barepta or 
Zarephath : here Elijah raised the widow's son to life. 

Eaatem Manas'seh. — Go'lan, Ash'tarotb, Ed'rei; Ja'besh-Gil'ead. 

Gad.— MahaDa'im, Bethab'ara, Eam'oth-Gil'ead, Tish'b^, BaV- 

bath-Am'mon. 

Beu'ben. — ^Be'zer or Boz'rah of the Wilderness, Ja'haz, He8h1x>ii. 

Ashtaroth, residence of Og, king of Bashan; Edrei, where he was slain. 
Uahanaim, strongest fortress E. of the Jordan. Bamoth-Oilead : Ahab was 
slain in battle with the Syrians. Tishbe, b.-p. of Elijah Babbath-Ammmi, a 
city taken by Joab, David's captain. Jahai, where Moses defl Sihon, king of 
the Amorites. Cities of Eefuge :— Hebron, Shechem, Kedesh, W. of the Jor- 
dan; Golan, Bamoth-Gilead, Bezer, £. of the Jordan. 

Oxiginal Inhabitants.— The Fhillstues. in the S. W. ; Am'orites, W. of the Dead 
Sea, and £. of the Jordan ; Hit'tites, in the W. of Judah ; JeVnsites, in the N. 
of Judah; Oa^naanites and Fer'izzites, W. of the Jordan ; Hiv'ites, the country 
at the foot of Lebanon and Bermon; Sido'nians, in the N.W.; Oir'gaahites or 
Gergesenes', E of the L. of Gennesareth ; and the Am'monites, E. of the Jordan. 

Neighbouring Kations. — The Am'alekites, S. of Judah, occupying part of 
Edom ; the Mo'abites, E. of the Dead Sea; the Mid'ianites, S.E. of the Dead 
Sea, occupying part of Cush or Arabia ; the land of Vz, S. of the Midianites; 
the Em. of Zol)ah, E of Manasseh ; and the Em. of Damas'ous, N. of Zobah. 

Climate, Pboductions, &c. — ^The climate is warm, but gener- 
ally mild and agreeable. In summer the heat is often oppressive, 
yet the nights are cool, with refreshing dews. The " early rain** 
falls in Nov., when wheat and barley are sown; the ''latter rain** 
in Ap. preceding harvest. The ch. vegetable products are wheat 
and barley, olive, fig, and vine ; and of the forest trees, the oak, 
terebinth, myrtle, and sycamore, are the most common, but the 
palm is now rare. The wild aniTnaia are the panther, fox, and 
bear, the lion being now seldom met with. The domestic 
animals are the ox, sheep, and goat, while asses and mules are 
the beasts of burden. The chief minerals are iron and copper. 

William Colliks & Co., FainTfias^ Glasgow. 
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COLLINS' NEW CODE SCHOO L SERIES. 

NEW CODE PROGRESSIVE READERS: 

jiN ENTIRELT NEW SERIES OF READING BOOKS, 
ILLUSTRATED BT DALZIMj BROTHERS. 

Specially adapted to meet the leqniremeiitB of the New Code. 

FIRST PRIMER, 32 pp., Illustrate^ Fcap. 8vo, sewed^ 

SECOND PRIMER, 64 pp., Illustrated, F€ap. 8vo, sewed, 
FIRST STANDARD, 90 pp., Illustrated, Ex. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, .. 
SECOND STANDARD, 120 pp.. Illustrated, Ex. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
THIRD STANDARD, 168 pp., lUustrated, Ex. Fcap. Sto, cloth, 
FOURTH STANDARD, ai6 pp.. Illustrated Ex. Fcap. 8vo, doth, 
FIFTH STANDARD, 280 pp.. Illustrated, Ex. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, .. 
SIXTH STANDARD, 320 pp.. Illustrated, Ex. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

These Reading Books have been carefully prepared by the Principal of one 
of the largest Training Colleges in England ; and the Publishers confidently 
direct the attention of Members of School Boards, Teachers, and all interested 
in Education, to their superior excellence in matter and arrangement The aim 
has been to produce a Series of Reading Books thoroughly adapted to all the 
requirements of the day, and of such merit^ and at .such price, as to secure their 
introduction into all classes of Schools. 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, with Engravings, by Leonhard 

Schmitz, LL.D., Extra Fcap. 8vo, cloth, .... i 6 

OUTLINES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. lUustrated, Extra 

Fcap. Svo, cloth, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... i o 

OUTLINES OF NATURAL HISTORY. lUustrated, Extra Fcap. 

OVO, CiOUl, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... I o 

OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY. Illustrated, Ex. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, i o 
OUTLINES OF POUTICAL ECONOMY FOR SCHOOLS, Extra 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ... ... ... ... ... ..« ... i o 

OUTLINES OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY FOR GIRLS, Extra 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ... ... ... ... ... ... .,, i o 

SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, for Standards IV., 

v., and VI., in 3 Parts, 32 pp., each o 2 

SELECTED POETRY, for Standards IV., V., VL, 3 Parts, each o 2 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, for Standards IV., V., VL, 3 Parts, each o 2 



GEOGRAPHT. 
COUNTY GEOGRAPHIES OF ENGLAND & WALES, adapted to 

Standard V., with Woodcut lUustradons and Coloured Maps, each o 2 
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GKOGRAPHY— Continued. *. d, 

GEOGRAPHY, Standard IV.— Chief Diirisions of the World, 31 pp., o % 

GEOGRAPHY, Standard V.— The preceding, and Rivera, Mountains, 

and Dividons of England and Wales, 3 « pp., .« O % 

GEOGRAPHY, Standard VI.— Great Britain and Ireland, the Coun- 
tries of Europe, Chief River^ Capitals, Mountains, 5ec., 31pp., .«. O % 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, Standard rV.—rigure of the Earth | 

.Distribution of Sea and Land J Form of Continents, 32 pp., ... o 1 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, Standard V.— The preceding, and 

Mountain Systems ; Divisions of Ocean j Ocean Currents, 32 pp., o % 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, Standard VL— Atmospheric Pheno- 

mena^ Trade Winds; Plants and Animals, and Races of Men, 31 pp.f O % 

ARITHMETIC. 

ARITHMETIC, Standard L — ^Addition and Subtraction, 24 pp., .^ o X 
ARITHMETIC, Standard U. — ^Muldplication and Diviaon, 24 pp., ox 
ARITHMETIC, Standard III.— Long Division, and Compound Rulo^ 

(Money,) 32 pp., ... .»• .«• ..« ..« »»• m« O j|( 
ARITHMETIC, Standard IV.— Compound Rules, (Common Weight! 

and Measures,) 32 pp., ^ .- •« ..« o xj 

ARITHMETIC, Standard V.— Practice, and Bills of Parcels, 32 pp., o 2 
ARITHMETIC, Standard VL — Proportion and Fractions, 48 pp., .-02 
THE METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

adapted to the Requirements of the New Code, 32 pp., .... .^ o x} 
THE METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
containing Solutions of the (Questions set in the Examinations for Cer- 
tificates. By Thomas W. Piper, Battersea, 48 pp., cloth, ».« O 3 
THE STANDARD ARITHMETIC, Extia Fcap. 8vo, doth, ... I o 
ARITHMETICAL EXAMINING CARDS, containing Exercises^ 

partly in Words, for each Rule in each Standard, in x6 I^kets, each o 6 
ARITHMETICAL TEST CARDS, containing Promiscuous Exercises, 

partly in Words, for all the Rules in each Standard, in 6 Packets, each o 6 

ALGEBRA, Standard IV. — Notation, Addition, Subtraction, 32 pp., o 2 

ALGEBRA, Standard V. — Multiplication and Division, 32 pp., m* o 2 
ALGEBRA, Standard VL — ^To Simple Equations, indiuive^ 32 pp., 02 

LANGUAGES. 

LATIN, Stand. IV. — Early portion of the Grammar, up to Verbs, 32 pp., O 2 

LATIN, Stand. V. — Regular Verbs, and First Rules of Syntax, 32 pp., o 2 

LATIN, Standard VI. — ^Irregular Verbs, 32 pp., O 2 

FRENCH, Stand. IV. — Early portion of the Grammar, up to Verbs, 32 pp.,o 2 

FRENCH, Stand. V. — Regular Verbs, and First Rulies of Syntax, 32 pp., o 2 

FRENCH, Standard VL — Irregular Verbs, 32 pp., o 2 

GERMAN, Stand. IV. — Early portion of the Grammar, up toVerbs, 32 pp., O 2 

GERMAN, Stand. V. — Regular Verbs, and First Rules of Syntax, 32 pp. , O 2 

GERMAN, Standard VL— Irregular Verbs^ 32 pp., ,^ ^ ^ o % 
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COLLINS' SERIES OF FIRST-GLASS SCHOOL ATLASES, 

Carefully Constructed and Engraved from tie hest and latest jiuthorities^ and 
Beautifully Printed in Colours, on Superfine Cream Wove Paper, 

MODKRN GEOGRAPHY— Crown Series. *. d. 

MY FIRST ATLAS, consisting of 12 Maps, 9 inches by 7} inches^ 

folded 8vo, in Neat Wnpper, o 6 

THE PRIMARY ATLAS, consisting of 16 Maps, 9 inches by ^\ 

inches, 410, StiflF Wrapper, o 6 

THE POCKET ATLAS, consisting of 16 Maps, folded in 8vo, and 

mounted on Guards, cloth lettered, i o 

THE JUNIOR, OR YOUNG CHILD'S ATLAS, consisting of 16 

Maps,' 4to, with 16 pp. of Questions on the Maps, in Neat Wrapper, a o 
THE STANDARD SCHOOL ATLAS, conastmg of 24 Maps, 

Crown 4to, in Neat Ayrapper, ... i o 

THE PROGRESSIVE ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, 9 inches by 

7} inches, 4to, cloth lettered, 2 o 

THE CROWN ATLAS, consbting of 32 Maps, on Guards, \nth 

Index, 8vo, cloth lettered, 2 6 

THE NATIONAL ATLAS, consbting of 32 Maps, 4to, with a 

Copious Index, cloth lettered, >.- ... 2 6 



MODKRN GKOGRAPHY— Imperial Series. 

THE SELECTED ATLAS, consistmg of id Maps, Imperial 4to, 11. 

by 13 inches. Stiff Cover, I 6 

THE PORTABLE ATLAS, consisting of 16 Maps, folded Imperial 

8yo, cloth lettered 2 o 

THE ADVANCED ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, Imperial 4to, 

cloth lettered, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 6 

THE ACADEMIC ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, Imperial 4to, 

with a Copious Index, cloth lettered, 5 o 

THE STUDENT'S ATLAS, consisting of 32 Maps, and 6 Ancient 

Maps, with a Copious Index, Imperial 8vo, cloth lettered, ... 6 o 

THE COLLEGIATE ATLAS, consisting of 32 Modern, 16 Historical, 
and 2 Ancient Maps, mounted on Guards, with a Copious Index^ 
Imperial 8vo, cloth lettered, ... 7 6 

THE INTERNATIONAL ATLAS, consisting of 32 Modern, 16 
Historical, and 14 Maps of Classical Geography, with Descriptive 
Letterpress on Historical Geography, by W. F. Collier, LL.D.j and 
on Claissical Geography, by L. Schmitz, LL.D., with Copious Indices, 
Imperial 8vo, Cloth mounted on Guards, 10 6 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY— Demy Series, 

THE PRIMARY ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 16 

Maps, Demy4to, 9 by 11 inches, Stiff Cover, I o 

THE POCKET ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 16 Maps, 

on Guards, Dj|BKjixi^£]0tbM«MHM«M^H^' > ^ 
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